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CHAPTER | 


INTRODUCT 1 ON 


The Royal Commission on Billingualltsm and Biculturalism was 
mandated to deal with French-English relations in Canada, but in the 
end felt called upon to devote an entire volume - Book IV - to "the 
contribution made by the other ethnic groups to the cultural enrichment 
of Canada and the measures that should be taken to safeguard that 
contribution" (RCB8, |, p. xxi). Inevitably, however, the Commission 
approached the subject of the "other" Canadian ethnic groups In the 
context of its overal! mandate, that is, In relation to the basic 
problems of bilingualism and biculturalism and in the context of the 
coexistence of Francophone and Anglophone communities. As a result, 
Book IV was not an exhaustive study of the non-British and non-French 
ethnic groups in Canada, but rather, "an examination of the way they 
have taken thelr place within the two societies that have provided 
Canada's social structures and Institutions" (RCBB, IV, p. 3). 

The Commission did pose two basic questions: "To what degree 
have Canadians whose origin is neither French nor British integrated 
with Anglophone or Francophone society? To what degree have they re- 
mained attached to their original cultures and langueges?" (RCBB, !V, 


p. I1). Existing research at the time was not sufficient to answer 


these questions. Some data were available on language transfer patterns 
and on the use of ethnic languages in the public and private schools, 
colleges and universities, communications media and In literature. 
Qualitative histories of specific ethnic groups provided some additional 
information. But there was no systematic body of cata which would per- 
mit detailed analyses and comparisons of trends in the various ethnic 
groups. 

The lack of research in the socloloay of Canadian ethnic 
relations was explicitly stated by the Commission in its Report, and 
it was in response to this statement that the Federal! Government pro- 
posed the Culture Development Program. The program was to emphasize 
in particular research on lanquege, the desire for language retention, 
and, to an extent, the relation between language and cultura! retention. 


According to the government, 


A culture development proqram will be instituted to 
produce much-needed data on the precise relationship 
of language to cultural development. It will provide 


essential information on the extent and nature of the 
demands of individual cultural groups for lanauage 
retention and cultural development. !t will examine 
existing organizations and facilities, including 
educational institutions, the press, radio and tele- 
vision to determine the part they now play and their 
potential role in cultural development. 

(House of Commons Debates, 1971, p. 8582) 


What is needed is 


an information base for future long-range planning 
by the Citizenship Branch, the cultural agencies, 
and other government departments. 

(House of Commons Debates, 1971, p. 8582) 


This quotation effectively states the purpose of this study. It is 
designed primarily to examine the desire for language retention and the 
correlates of that desire. Should the results of the study deepen and 
extend the base of knowledge of linguistic and cultural aspects of 
Canadian ethnic groups so that eventual policy decisions may be made 
with greater confidence, a substantial additional benefit will have been 
achieved. 

The present study is based upon a large number of detailed 
and systematic interviews with representative samples of ten ethnic 
groups in five metropolitan areas throughout Canada. These interviews 
touched on many topics relevant to language and culture retention, as 
well as on general social and economic characteristics. The results 
reported are limited in their generalizability to the groups and areas 
involved. The groups are the Chinese, Dutch, Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, 
Italians, Polish, Portuguese, Scandinavians and Ukrainians and data 
were taken in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. A 
description of the reasons for these selections appears in Chapter III. 
The data are extremely rich, and the authors estimate that many years 
will be required to exploit their full potential contribution to the 
understanding of the ethnic component of Canadian life. 

This first report on the five-city ethnic group survey will 
deal primarily with the extent of non-official language knowledge in the 
ten ethnic groups, the use of those languages in a variety of social 


contexts and the degree of popular support for continued maintenance of 


the non-official languages in the five citles in Canada. The broad 
contours will be traced, and then related to such conditioning social 
factors as generation and length of time in Canada, education, income, 
and residential segregation. The relevance of specific facilities such 
as the ethnic media and ethnic schools will also be considered. These 
topics are central to the larger question of cultural development and 
retention, and their detailed analysis constitute a key first step in 
any broad program of research on lanquage and cultural development. 

The significance of language retention in theoveral! question 
of cultural retention is one of the most important working assumptions 
of this study. Accordina to the Royal Commission, language is "an 
essential expression of a culture” and a "natural vehicle for a host of 
other elements of culture". Although it is noted that some groups do 
retain distinctive cultural traits after the language goes out of use 
(as in the case of the Acadians in the Maritimes and the Canadian Jews), 
the Commission felt that in most cases, the original cultural traits 
survive only partially after the adoption of the English or French 
language, and almost disappear after several generations. Thus, culture 
and language cannot be dissociated. 

Academic researchers are not yet in complete agreement on the 
precise role of language in cultural retention. Lieberson (1970), for 
example, concluded from his study that the surrender of distinctive 
mother tongues is a necessary step in the assimilation of ethnic groups 


in contact with a dominant language. He essentially agrees with the 


Royal Commission that although some groups may retain their identity 
without a unique tongue, maintenance of the ethnic tonque ensures that 
complete assimilation will not take place. But more than this, he feels 
that "mother-tongue maintenance is not merely an Influence on ethnic 
assimilation but a highly significant force compared to other factors 
commonly held to play a role in differentiating ethnic groups in contact" 
(Lieberson, p. 30). 

On the other hand, Fishman's study of language loyalty In the 
United States (1966) emphasized that ethnicity continued to exist despite 
the disappearance of the ethnic lanquage. To some degree, language 
retention may be only one possible reflection of the presentation of an 
underlying group identity and culture, and other aspects may in some 
ways be as crucial to the maintenance of that group identity and culture. 
The authors of the present study do not disagree with this position. 
What is assumed Is that language retention is an important aspect of 
cultural retention, and that it plays a dynamic role in cultural devel- 
opment and change. 

The report of this study is divided Into Sire aia ice chapters. 
Chapter 1! examines existing research on the retention of non-official 
languages and cultures for the purpose of providing background infor- 
mation. Chapter !1! describes the sample of metropolitan Canadian 
ethnic groups drawn for this study and also describes the construction 
and execution of the interviews. Chapter IV presents the analyses and 


interpretations of selected data. This chapter is the core of the 


report, and Is further divided into five subsections. The first four 
present basic results, and the fifth provides an overall assessment of 
the results as they bear on the main themes of this study. 

Two main methods of data analysis have been employed. The 
first is the simple cross-tabulation. Language knowledge, language use, 
and support for language retention are described for each group In each 
of the five metropolitan areas using tabular presentation which provides 
a great degree of empirical detail. Tabular methods are also used to 
analyze the defects of generation, education, Income, and other variables 
on the three language variables, again to preserve the descriptive 
aspects. 

The results thus obtained should be especially valuable as a 
data base for policy decisions. The results indicate the very substan- 
tial differences which exist among ethnic groups in their knowledge of, 
use of, and support for non-official language retention. They also show 
that there is marked variation within the various non-official language 
groups themselves. This appears to be mainly related to generational 
differences but other factors, including education, sel f-identi fication 
and time in Canada are important variables. 

The second method of data analysis is multiple linear regres- 
sion, which is used to amplify the analytic aspect of the tabular 
presentation. A series of regression analyses using language knowledge, 
use, and support as the dependent variables will help summarize the 


masses of data bearing on complex relations among the lanquage variables 


themselves, and between the language variables and other varlables - 
generation of the respondent, his education, Income, and so on. These 
analyses are presented in the fourth section of Chapter IV. 

Throughout the entire report, we speak of "Germans", "Ukralnians" 
or "|tallans" In Canada simply to avoid cumbersome language. It would 
be tedious to repeatedly refer to "German-Canadlans" or "Canadians of 
German origin", even though our data indicate many respondents prefer to 
describe themselves this way. Moreover, It should be emphasized that 
our sample represents only the ten largest non-official lanquage groups, 
and within those groups, only persons residing In one of the five 
selected metropolitan areas. Therefore, when we speak of "Germans" or 
"Italians", our remarks are intended to apply only to this urban segment 
of the designated group. The reader should bear In mind that the other 
segments of each group, urban or rural, may differ markedly from the 
metropolitan segment. The proportion of each group represented by the 
urban sample varies from group to group. 

Quite clearly, this undertaking has been a complex and sub- 
stantial task whose completion as presented in the following report is 
truly but a beginning. What follows is a first and overview description 
of a very large amount of data, taken in Canada on Canadians and Landed 
Immigrants whose ethnic origin Is neither English nor French. The report 
is complete only In that it examines the major questions asked In the 
study. It will be successful If it excites and encourages Canadian 
decision-makers and scholars to fully exploit the richness and strength 


of the data upon which it Is founded. 


CHAPTER || 


CONTEXTS OF LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL RETENTION IN CANADA 


Most previous research on the persistence of ethnic group 
distinctiveness in North America has not focussed on language reten- 
tion as a key aspect. Instead, it works at a broader level and deals 
with concepts such as "assimilation", "integration", and "acculturation". 
We will need to examine this broader literature because of its 
relevance to language retention. 

First, we want to stress the difference between language 
retention and the broader concepts. Assimilation is a most dramatic 
idea and to many in Canada a distasteful one. According to the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism (1970), assimilation is 
the giving up of a cultural identity, an "almost total absorption into 
another linguistic and cultura! group" (RCBB, IV, p. 5). Thus, an 
assimilated member of a non-British, non-French ethnic group is one 
who fs culturally indistinguishable from the larger Canadian society. 
Obviously, such a person has abandoned the use of his ethnic language. 
He may know the language, but never use it, and is ambivalent to its 
retention and use by anyone else in Canada (Gordon, 1964). 

On the other hand, an unassimilated member, that is, one who 


has not lost his ethnic identity, may vary in his orientation to language 


retention. He may retain its use; others, like him, may not, but may 
still retain other features of their ethnic cultures. Since few would 
retain the use of an ethnic language without some other form of 
cultural retention, language retention then implies at least some 
cultural retention as well, while the reverse is not necessarily true. 
The question whether non-retention of the ethnic language implies the 
beginning of an inevitable process of assimilation is an empirical 
one. 

"Integration" and "acculturation" are much more limited. 
Integration entails that minority group members have begun to participate 
in most aspects of native social life, while acculturation implies that 
minority group members are able to adapt to and find meaning in the 
culture of the wider society. Neither of these implies assimilation. 
The idea of a multicultural society is that integration and acculturation 
both can occur without assimilation. Language and cultural retention 
remains a possibility but not an inevitability. It may be unlikely, 
devendites on nether or not there exist the conditions under which it 
is possible to be meaningfully oriented to more than one culture over 
an extended period of time - this is of course a key issue in our own 
study. 

The chapter has been written essentially to provide a context 
In which language cultural retention among ethnic groups in Canada may 


be examined. 


GENERAT | ON 

The conventional wisdom of the "melting pot" in North 
America has been that ethnic assimilation is inevitable within one or 
two generations after immigration. Immigrants themselves more or 'ess 
quickly replace "Old Wortd" ways with North American ways, their 
children are exposed to socializing influences which drown out those 
of their ethnic past, and their grandchildren are virtually indistin- 
guishable from the grandchildren of native-born North Amercians. 
Under these conditions, language abandonment is also inevitable after 
a few generations. These ideas are more current in the United States 
than in Canada, but they are far from absent on the Canadian scene. 

Studies in the United States have begun to seriously modi fy 
popular ideology about the relation between generation and ethnic 
assimilation. In the first place, according to Fishman (1966), most 
pre-World War I! immigrants in the United States became conscious of 
their own ethnicity only after immigration. In Europe, ethnic or 
group consciousness involved only the intelligentsia and the upper 
classes who more frequently remained in Europe but it seldom ever 
reached the peasant. In North America, on the other hand, it encompassed 
all classes as it developed. This group consciousness developed for a 
variety of reasons. Confronted with a strange language and culture, 
the immigrant looked to his own group for the familiar so that he would 
not feel quite so lost and lonely in the new country. As Fishman puts 


it, the "old" helped to adjust to the "new". Also, their common 


problems helped to strengthen their Identification with their group. 
Educated immigrants, especially those who came from countries under 
foreign domination, often saw themselves as preservers of the old 
country heritages and culture and thus showed strong feelinas of ethnic 
Identification. As a result of this newly developed language and 

group consciousness, organizations, schools, publications, and camps 
were set up for linguistic and cultural self-maintenance. This was 
especially true of the post-World War I| immigrants, more of whom had 
stronger national sentiments and more of whom possessed formal education 
in their mother tongue (see section on immigration ). 

In another study, also based on an American sample, Nahirny 
and Fishman (1955) explore the generational shift in ethnic identi- 
fication. According to the two authors, most studies have ignored the 
fact that fathers, sons, and grandsons may differ among themselves not 
only in the degree but also in the nature of their identification 
with ethnicity. Their research shows that for the fathers both ethnic 
identification and orientation were a reality, something "deeply 
subjective and concrete" which could not be expressed in general 
symbolic terms. For the sons, ethnicity ceased being a complete 
oattern of daily life. They renounced al! tangible elements of 
traditional ethnicity but for some reason were inclined to embrace 
the intangible values attributed to the distant past of their fathers. 
The more intensely the sons despised their ethnic heritage, the more 


conscious they were of their ethnic identity. The grandsons, on the 


other hand, neither rejected nor rushed to embrace the past. The 
authors explain that since the grandsons never experienced marginality 
like the sons did, ethnicity became something to learn about and did 
not have to bear much relevance to daily life. 

Hobart (1966) found similar modes of ethnic orientation in 
Canada among the Ukrainians. The immigrant, or the father, was of 
the old society but no longer in it, and in the new society but not 
of it. Among the sons, the attitudes towards their parents! culture 
were either ambivalent or rejecting. The finding for the grandsons 
was quite interesting as it revealed a certain relationship between 
the second and the third generations. If the sons had been ambivalent, 
then there was a greater tendency for the grandson to reject his 
ethnic background. Whereas, if the son had rejected, then the grand- 
son was more prone to experience a new interest in the old country 
culdures 

This particular relationship between the second and third 
generations which Hobart found in his Ukrainian sample was not evident 
in Bociurkiw's study (1970) of the ethnic identification of Ukrainian 
university students. Contrary to Hobart's findings, Bociurkiw's data 
showed that it was the children of Canadian-born parents that showed 
more anxiety about discrimination than did the children of immigrant 
parents. The feeling that their ethnic origin may be an obstacle in 
their future careers was strongest among the third generation 


Ukrainian-Canadians and weakest among non-Canadian born students. 


Attitudes toward ass(milation and language retention, however, cut 
across all generations in that the majority of all students preferred 
"neither an ethnic 'ghetto' nor complete assimilation into the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon group, but an integration into a multi-cultural Canadian 
society" (Bociurkiw, 1970, p. 37). They also favoured the preservation 
and greater dissemination of the Ukrainian language and culture among 
Ukrainian-Canadians. 

Thus, most, if not all, of the studies which have dealt with 
ethnic identification seem to imply a persistence of ethnic identifi- 
cation even among second and third generation ethnics and despite 
American or Canadian de-ethnicizetion. Fishman (1966) points out 
this double anomaly In American de-ethnicization: so many could be 
de-ethnicized so easily and yet, once de-ethnicized, they have not 
become even more indistinguishable. He wonders whether ethnicity 
provides something that Americanism can not. 

Glazer and Moynihan (1963) express a similar view to that of 
Fishman, namely that ethnic groups still exist as identifiable groups 
even though they may have been transformed by the influences of American 
society. They offer two possible explanations as to why "Americanization" 
did not transfer all groups into one. In the first place, there is the 
factor of initial attributes of each group, and, in the second place, 
there is the possibility of non-equal assimilation of all ethnic groups 
by the American society. Because the groups were initially different, 


it was thought that the assimilating trends occurring in the groups 


may be variable, with the result that the members of the third 
generation may be still as different from each other as their grand- 


fathers had been. 


HISTORICAL PATTERNS OF IMMIGRATION AND CURRENT GENERATIONAL DIFFERENCES 
Any assessment of the effects of generation on language and 
cultural retention in Canada should take as much account as possible 
of the historical circumstances surrounding successive waves of 
immigration. Immigrants in different periods came for different 
reasons, with varying degrees of commitment to their native cultures, 
aad encountered different conditions upon arrival in Canada. Although 
there are quite a few sources which provide some documentation on 
Canada's immigration (not adequately for all groups, however), most 
do not provide an overall! picture of the situation but tend to dwell 
on a particular aspect of immigration. Indeed, there is a quite 
substantial gap in Canadian sociological literature In this instance. 
One of the more recent works on the subject is Howard Palmer's Land of 
the Second Chance, which does provide something of an overview, despite 
its primary concern within a single province. The reader will note 
that it is quite heavily referenced through the following discussion. 
Indeed, it is important also to note that in many respects. 
the current study is the first of its kind undertaken in Canada and 
that one of its limitations is the serious lack of substantial earlier 


work on which to base both research design and to guide initial 


interpretations of the results. 

Most likely, the immigration of non-British, non-French 
groups to Canada in the twentieth century can be divided into three 
distinct phases: 1900-1914, 1919-1939, and after World War I]. 

A. 1900-1914 

. Turn-of-the-century immigrants are primarily the source of 
the third generation in Canada today. Regardless of their country of 
origin, they had several things in common: most came for economic 
reasons (although some had political or religious reasons); most were 
poorly educated; and most had no knowledge of English. Survival and 


a secure economic future was their primary goal. 


The largest proportion of non-British, non-French Immigrants 
took up farms in Western Canada, encouraged by successive governments 
which saw settlement of the West as necessary to economic growth and 
national survival. The early Western settlers were primarily Dutch, 
German, Polish, Scandinavian, and Ukrainian, and were attracted by 
farmland because of their own agrarian background (Palmer, 1972). 
Each group tended to concentrate itself in specific areas, because 
of differences in language and customs, thus giving rise to ethnic 
pockets In the West. These pockets served to ease the transition to 
a new way of life, but they also tended to foster linguistic and 
cultural retention (McLeod, 1970). 


Smaller ethnic concentrations, most notably Italians, Chinese 


and Sens other parts of Canada (Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). 
The Chinese brought in to complete the western section of the C.P.R. 
tracks remained concentrated in southern British Columbia once the 
job was completed. Italians and, to a lesser extent, Greeks were 
concentrated in eastern urban areas. Most Italian immigrants were 
attracted by construction jobs offered by agents in Toronto or in 
Montreal. They made their home base in these cities and many 
eventually settled there. Greeks, who were comparatively less 
numerous, more often tended to enter various commercial or business 
enterprises. 

Fishman's (1965) discussion of early immigrants to the United 
States during this same perlod probably also appiles to the early 
immigrants to Canada. He stresses that the ethnicity of most of the 
immigrants was very particularized. It constituted something "deeply 
subjective and concrete" and not formulated In general symbolic terms. 
The immigrants did not, for the most part, identify with ethnic categories. 
The fact that organizations set up by each ethnic group were more along 
local rather than national tines Indicates that "...they possessed 
many different ethnic pasts rather than one national past". To these 
immigrants, ethnicity was reality - part of everyday life - and not 
merely an abstract ideal to be cherished and appreciated as It was to 

‘Jews were not included in this study because of their 
appearance as a religious group within almost every one of the groups 


actually studied. Further discussion of this exclusion appears in 
Chapter III. 


become for the second generation. 

The influence of each of these groups on today's third gen- 
eration depends, to some extent, upon how each ethnic group was integrated 
Into the larger Canadian soclety dur!ng this earlier period. This In 
turn may have depended upon a number of conditions: ‘the attitudes of 
Canadians toward the new group, the group's own characteristics, and their 
attitudes toward Canada. 

The Dutch, Scandinavian, and German Immigrants were looked 
upon very favourably by native-Canadians (Palmer, 1972). They were 
seen as competent farmers and hard workers and were expected to assim- 
ilate rapidly because of the similarity of their cultures. At the 
same time, these Northern Europeans were themselves eager to become 


part of Canadian society. Most intended to settle permanently In 


Canada. They wished to become Integrated, and so learned English and 
became active in local affairs. On the other hand, even among the 
Northern Europeans, there were some who did not want to assimilate 
completely, contrary to the beliefs of many native-Canadians. Many 
of the Dutch, for example, belonged to very orthodox sects which dis- 
couraged intermarriage. This enhanced their group solidarity and to 
some extent countered the forces favouring assimilation. And the 
Germans, the largest of the three groups, tended to become highly 
concentrated geographically, and as a result, achieved a significant 
degree of linguistic and cultural retention. Within some German 


sectarian groups, like the Hutterites and Mennonites, there was also a 


special desire to preserve the German language. 

The Eastern Europeans - the Ukraintans and the Poles - also 
came with the intention of remaining permanently, but they were not so 
warmly received by Canadians. Their traditions, customs, language, and 
life style were more strange, and made them the object of discrimination. 
"By native Canadian standards, these peasants from south-east Europe 
were educationally deficient, socially backward, and strange in appearance" 
(Palmer, 1972, p.73). tn addition, thelr large numbers and their 
tendency to settle in compact communities, made native-Canadians 
worry that these immigrants would never assimilate and thus "would 
drag down the cultural level of the whole area and undermine ‘Anglo- 
Saxon! institutions" (Palmer, 1972, p.73). Only "immigration and 
colonization agents who were more prone to judge immigrants on the 
basis of their agricultural potential rather than their cultural 
characteristics, were more favorable in thelr assessment of the 

Immigrants" (Palmer, 1972, p.75). 

Hostility toward Eastern Europeans began to decrease once 
they had a chance to prove their worth as agriculturalists. Eventually, 
Ukrainian and Polish immigrants were allowed to participate fully 
In community affairs -- in education, and in other matters affecting thelr 
position in society. But although they became soclally more accepted, 
they did not assimilate. In the first place, bloc settlements slowed 
down their integration into the general stream of Canadian society 


(Woycenko, 1967; Kns-Rabcewicz-Zubkowsk!, 1968). Moreover, they 


maintained a stronger sense of group identity than did the Northern 
Europeans, even though they tended to identify more with the region 

of the country from which they emmigrated than with the country as 

a whole. They were afraid of losing their heritage and made strong 
efforts to retain their religious traditions, language, and folk 
customs through the family, church, schools, organizations,and the 
press. The cultural suppression they had experienced in their native 
lands was a major factor influencing this strong will to preserve their 
identity. 

The Italians, Hungarians, and Chinese who Immigrated to Caneda 
during this period, differed from the other groups; most came intending 
only to make money and then return home. Since their stay was intended 
to be temporary, few made serious attempts to learn the English language 
or Canadian customs. Instead, they worked long hours to maximize their 
Incomes. For their part, the native Canadians did not encourage them 
to assimilate. The Chinese, in particular, remained distant from the 
rest of society and encountered discrimination in part because their 
willingness to work for very low pay depressed the incomes of other 
Canadian workers (Palmer, 1972). 

Thus, the various ethnic groups which comprised this first 
wave of mass immigration to Canada differed substantially in the speed 
with which they began to assimilate. In general, it would appear 
that among others, the Scandinavians were the fastest In their rate 


of assimilation. The Dutch, Germans and Poles assimilated quite 


20 


quickly, while Ukrainians, Hungarians, Italians and Chinese tended to 
be less likely to rapidly lose their ethnic distinctiveness. Among 
the various factors which may account for these differences, it is 
difficult to isolate the more important. All of those mentioned 
probably were relevant, but even the most rapidly assimilating groups 
did retain a residue of distinctive ethnic identity and culture, and 


language was nearly always perceived as a key aspect. 


B. 199-1959 

Immigration resumed almost immediately after the halt during 
World War 1, but with new restrictions. Immigrants from "enemy" countries, 
or those who spoke an "enemy" language, were refused entrance. In 
addition, immigrants from other southern and eastern European countries, 
as well as those from Asia, were severely limited. These restrictions 
were established to encourage immigration from the British Isles and 
northern Europe, "since it was thought that these people would assimilate 
more rapidly and were of ‘better stock'" (Palmer, 1972, p.80). With time, 
however, these restrictions were relaxed for some groups, and during 
the 1920's, through an agreement between the Rallway Companies 
and the Federal Government, 165,000 central and eastern Europeans 
came to Canada. 

This postwar wave of Immigration essentlally constitutes the 
source of today's second generation, although some of these Immigrants 
are themselves still alive. They differed from the earlier wave In 


that fewer immigrants went to the West. More often they settled In 
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urban and industrial areas In Ontario and Quebec, and in the lumber and 
mining towns of north-central Canada. During this same period, many 

of the pre-war peasant immigrants also joined the move into towns and 
cities. 

The postwar Dutch and Scandinavian immigrants were agricul- 
turists, and were similar in other respects to the Dutch and Scandinavian 
pre-war immigrants,except that many now settled In eastern Canada, 
particularly in the fruit growing areas of southern Ontario, rather 
than in the West (Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). In the east, 
they encountered some difficulties due to the different soll conditions 
and climate, as well as different work methods and customs, but they quickly 
adjusted to their new life. Aside from religious activities, no major 
organized efforts were made to preserve their ethnic customs and 
language. 

Approximately 60,000 Germans came to Canada between 1923 and 
1931, after which time the flow slowed to a trickle because of the 
political situation in Germany, as well as because of the economic and 
political situation In Canada. Most of them settled In the already 
existing German settlements In the West. Because of anti-German sentiment 
and discrimination agalnst German-Canadians during the War and for a 
time afterward, German immigrants were reluctant to build up large and 
vistble ethnic associations. A few organizations were set up at the 
regional level, but linguistic and cultural retention was supported 


malniy by the German churches and the family. The long term impact 
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of these experiences Is difficult to assess. The need to maintain a 


low social profile may speed up the assimilation process, but It may 


also serve as a basis for greater group solidarity. 


levels of 


migrants. 


different 


Ukrainian tmmigrants to Canada during the 1920's had higher 
education and technical skills than earller Ukrainian tm- 
They tended to seek skilled work in urban centres. 


Although the reasons for their coming to Canada were 

basically the same as those of the first settlers (economic 
and political), they had the advantage of some form of 
schooling, and many had high school or more advanced education. 
The war and technological progress had equipped them with more 
knowledge and skills. Many of them had served with the 
Ukrainian armies... They were Inclined to urban living, and 
only a small number settled permanently on farms. Many 

looked on agricultural work as a temporary occupation for the 
transitional period until jobs in the city were available. 
Others, as soon as some capital had been accumulated, opened 
their own business establishments (Woycenko, 1967, p.13). 


Political change tn the Ukraine also made these Immigrants 


from the prewar group. 


The rise and fall of the Independent Ukrainian State 
(1917-1921) had developed in them a deep national 
consclousness; they were well versed in the historical 
past of thelr country. Nor were they confused as to 
their Identity, a state of mind not shared by earller 
immigrants (Woycenko, 1967, p. 13). 


These more nationalistic immigrants looked upon the prewar settlers 


and their 


children as too "Canadianized". Dissatisfled with the existing 


ethnic organizations, they formed branches of the parent political 


bodies, and published thelr own newspapers and periodicals to spread 


their ideologies and to recruit members. In addition to the already 


existing religious factions, the newcomers themselves were divided Into 
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political and ideological factions and, as a result, rivalry and friction 
within the community mounted, especially in the 1930's (Woycenko, 1967). 

Like the Ukrainians, the Polish Immigrants of this period 
tended to be better educated, more skilled, and more Inclined to settle 
in the industrial centres of Ontarto and Quebec. Also like the 
Ukrainians, the new Polish immigrants were more nationally conscious 
than the prewar Polish immigrants. They "...showed a much stronger 
interest in their own country.... Some Poles in Canada thought of 
themselves as merely temporary immigrants who would return to thelr 
old country — hence they wanted to keep abreast of the political and 
economic situation there" (Makowski, 1967, p. 86). The new Polish 
organizations tended to have nationalistic Ideologies. 

In contrast with the Slavic communities, the old Hungarian- 
Canadian communities were fundamentally unchanged by the new Hungartan 
immigrants of the 20's and 30's. Newcomers either passively entered 
already existing Hungarlan-Canadian [Institutions or assimtlated into 
the general Canadian society. However, this did not preclude any 
language maintenance efforts on the part of the Hungarian immigrants. 
The discrimination against foreigners in Canada and the political 
situation in Hungary tended to solidify and strengthen their ethnic 
life in Canada (Kosa, 1957). Like many of the other immigrants who 
came between the wars, a majority of the Hungarian Immigrants were from 
the agrarian proletariat, though better skilled and more educated Than 


those who came before the War. Unlike the earlier immigrants who 
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flocked to the West, they tended to settle In the industrial areas of 
eastern Canada, especially In Ontario (Kosa, 1957). 

Very few Italians entered Canada between the world wars 
because of immigration restrictions, the Depression, and Mussolini's 
discouragement of Italian emmigration. Those who did come, came for 
economic reasons as had thelr predecessors. Some went to the West, but 
most tended to settle in the eastern urban centres, namely Montreal and 
Toronto. Lack of education and skills led to their concentration In 
manual jobs (Boissevain, 1970). 

The Italians set up mutual benefit organizations, but never 
developed a strong ethnic association structure. Sectional cleavages 
within the Italian community, as well as their strong family tles, 
militated against the development of organizations (Boissevain, 1970). 
However, the Fascist movement In Italy did manage to galn considerable 
interest and support from Italians In Eastern Canada, and perhaps the 
new arrivals from Italy, who were concentrated mainly in the East, had 
aroused in the old immigrants a new Interest in Italy (Palmer, 1972). 
Italians in the West, however, showed little, if any, interest in it 
and no fascist organizations sprang up there. 

For the Chinese, the period between the wars was a very 
difficult one. Anti-Oriental sentiment continued to grow and more 
and more restrictions were placed on them by the government. The 
Chinese were regarded as so different culturally and racially that 


assimilation was not advocated. Attempts were made "to keep the 
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Chinese in subordinate positions In the economy, to segregate them 
residentially, and to deny them citizenship through disfranchlsement" 
(Palmer, 1972, p. 57). Finally, tn 1923, the Chinese Immigration Act 
was passed which stopped nearly all Chinese immigration. Since the 
existing Chinese population contained few females, it began to shrink 
rapidly without replacements through immigration. Those who had 
families in Canada tried to adopt Western standards and ideas and to 
become assimilated (Palmer, 1972). 

In summary, immigrants arriving between the two world wars 
were different from the prewar immigrants. Although many were stil| 
In the farming class, a larger proportion were better skilled, more 
educated, and more inclined to settle in urban areas. This new influx 
of Immigrants revived in the old Immigrants an Interest in thelr ethnic 
heritages and made them more politically conscious. This was especially 
true for the Ukrainians and the Poles, and to a lesser degree, for the 
Italians. The Scandinavians and the Dutch were the only groups who, 
despite a continuing constant flow of immigrants from their homelands, 
made no special attempts at maintaining their cultures on any large 
scale. 

C. Post-World War Il 

By far the largest proportion of immigrants still allve in 
Canada today arrived after World War ||. This postwar wave of 
immigration has been a longer phase than the previous ones, and has 


Involved a wider variety of ethnic origin categories, social classes, 
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and occupations (RCBB, IV, 1970). Among the new immigrants are many 
who were better educated and more highly skilled than their predecessors, 
and who tended to settle in cities, especially Montreal and Toronto. 
These immigrants were less inclined to establish concentrated settlements 
and had an easier time adjusting to and becoming an integrated part of 
Canadien society. The less well educated immigrants were those from 
Southern European countries - Italy, Greece, and Portugal - and they 
did tend to cluster in specific urban sectors. Adjustment for all 
immigrants after World War || was easler for two reasons. First, 
attitudes towards immigrants were not as hostile as they had been 
between the wars. Second, the severe labour shortage made good jobs 
available to a much farger proportion of the immigrants. Under such 
favourable conditions, adjustments to life in Canada were quickly made. 
Because a majority cf the postwar immigrants from Eastern 
and Central Europe were refugees, political emigrés, or former soldiers 
who had strong nationalistic feelings for their motherlands, assimilation 
did not readily follow integration. Instead, these Immigrants jn many 
instances set about to reinforce ethnic involvement within their respective 
communities. Particularly for Hungarian, Chinese, Polish, and Ukrainian 
communities, the new Immigration tended to re-affirm and strengthen a 
sense of ethnic identity. In such communities, ethnic tongue mainte- 
nance was usually highly encouraged. Those groups which apparently 
exhibited the strongest desire to maintain their ethnic tongue and 


culture came from countries behind the fron Curtain. By contrast, it 
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would appear that immigrants from Holland and Scandinavia had little 

effect on the cultural awareness of their ethnic communities, though 

they did add to their social organizational structure. Usually, in 

these communities, little emphasis was placed on language maintenance. 
This historical pattern of Immigration indicates that the 

relation between generation and language-culture retention is to an 

extent mediated by many other factors, among which are facets that 

are historical, economic, educational and organizational. Furthermore, 

the interrelations among these cannot yet be fully stated. What can 

be done is a listing of such factors and the provision of an indication 


of what previous researchers have found. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
The degree to which immigrants and their descendants distribute 
themselves throughout the Canadian occupational structure is one potential 


indication of their integration into Canadian life. Such occupational 


integration is desirable, but the question arises whether it may foster 
cultural assimilation and/or loss of the ethnic language, and whether 
cultural and language retention may In any way inhibit occupational 
integration. 

Immigrants very often were recruited for specific low status 
occupations which became stereotyped as "Immigrant occupations". 
Examples of such ethnic specialities were: Itallan construction 


workers, Chinese launderers, and Ukrainian farmers. Since these "ethnic 
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speciality" occupations are usually at the lower level of the scale, the 
social mobility of an individual belonging to a highly stereotyped group 
could be quite limited (RCBB, IV, 1970; Porter, 1965). 
Another theory concerning economic acculturation is one 
proposed by R. J. Silvers (Kurokawa, 1970). According to Silvers: 
For industrial societies, (1) the higher the immigrant's 
former occupational status, (2) the more transferable 
his skill, (3) the tess the positive value upon ethnic 
identity, by members of the host society, and (4) the 
more equal the prestige of the occupational field In 
the two societies, the greater the rate of acculturation 
(Kurokawa, 1970, p. 28). 
Although this proposition was based on studies in the Manito and Mexican- 
American groups, it can be generalized to the Canadian situation and 
may help explain the differing rates of economic Integration for the 
different ethnic groups. 
Census statistics indicate that with an Increasing period of 
residency in Canada, occupational and Income characteristics change 
for the various ethnic groups, although not at the same rate for each. 
Kalbach's analyses of the social and economic situation in Canada 
(1970; based on 1961 Census Statistics) reveal some Interesting 
occupational shifts both among and within Canadian ethnic groups. To 
a large extent, these shifts reflect the basIc group characteristics 
of the different immigration waves. For the Dutch, German, Hungartan, 
Polish, Scandinavian, and Ukrainian origin groups, both prewar Immigrants 


and the native born had their highest relative concentration In farming 


and related occupations. For the postwar Immigrants of most of these 
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groups, the concentrations shifted to mining, crafts, and related 
occupations, with the exception of the Dutch and Scandinavians who 
maintained their concentrations in the farming and related occupations. 
These particular origin groups show most distinctly the effects of the 
major shift from an agricultural to a more Industrialized economy during 
the postwar period. For Italians, whose Immigration trends tended to 
differ from the patterns of the groups mentioned above, the occupational 
pattern shifts from labourers to miners and to clerical and sales 
occupations as length of residence In Canada Increases. 

With respect to other occupational! groups, such as managerial, 
professional and technical, and clerical, there is considerable 
variation in patterns of relative concentration not only between groups 
but also within groups. However, the concentrations in managerial and 
professional occupations do tend to increase for all groups with the 
length of residency In Canada. Although such shifts in occupational 
concentrations may indicate directly increasing integration of ethnic 
groups into the Canadian social and economic structure, they also 
reflect changes in the economy, in manpower needs, in technology, in 
training programs, or in the skills of successive waves of immigrants 
(Kalbach, 1970). According to Kalbach, "the general concept of 
assimilation has limited value for an analysis of the occupational 
characteristics of Canada's immigrants" (Kalbach, 1970, p. 283). Thus, 
a variety of factors, such as those mentioned above, would have to be 


considered in assessing the economic integration of ethnic groups. 


Three factors which are often referred to as basic deter- 
minants of occupational choice are ethnic values, language barriers, 
and occupational discrimination. Both the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism (1970) and Porter (1965) suggested 
that ethnic values or loyalties may affect the movement of a group or 
individual through the class system. According to these sources, 
certain cultural factors, especially those that influence occupational 
choices, work habits, spending, saving, and Investment practices, may 
work to retard or advance certain groups In the economic structure. For 
example, if an ethnic group Is closely knit, the cultural milieu may 
encourage a certain kind of occupational choice. In such a case, ethnic 
segregation becomes an important factor in the |Ink between occupation 
and ethnicity. Some of the other influencing cultural factors are 
attitudes towards education, relationship between economic behaviour 
and religious practices, attitudes to risk, and attitudes to property 
ownership. 

Thus, it seems that retention of certain cultural traits or 
factors may inhibit economic integration. Also, if these traits should 
be discarded by an Individua! to facilitate hls movement in the class 
system, depending on the role these traits play in the life of the 
ethnic community, his occupation may encourage cultural assimilation, 
and over a period of time, perhaps even loss of the ethnic language. 

The problem of language barriers probably pertains more to 


immigrants than to their Canadian-born descendents who usually are fluent 
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in at least one of the official languages. Since fluency In an 
official language is almost certainly a basic prerequisite for economic 
integration and social mobility, language is quite influential in 
determining the economic position of the individual, 

Occupational discrimination has been experienced to some 
degree by nearly every ethnic group in Canada (RCBB, IV, 1970). 
However, discrimination is difficult to document, and no systematic 
attempts have been made to study discriminating hiring practices in 
Canada. 

While most of the studies available, and those reviewed 
above have touched but lightly on. the questions raised at the beginning 
of this section, namely, the relationship between linguistic and 
cultural assimilation and occupational integration, they are important 
to the establishment of the study's base on two grounds. In the first 
instance, they illustrate the dearth of knowledge in the area, and in 
the second, they provide at least some grounds for subsequent reference 
should the data so warrant. The Roya! Commission's discussion of 
ethnic values does, however, bear some direct relevance to the issue. 
Clearly, more research is necessary in this area before we can arrive 
at any conclusions concerning the relationship between cultural and 
language assimilation or retention and occupational mobility, and part 
of the current study has been directed at providing a first data 


source, 
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EDUCATION 

One reason to believe that economic mobility is associated 
with cultural assimilation is that economic mobillty frequently requires 
extensive education. The role of education as an assimilating influence 
Is strongly supported by Borhek's study (1970). Of four variables 
examined, Borhek found that formal education alone was the most powerful 
predictor of assimilation and ingroup choice among his sample of 
Ukraintans in Alberta. It was among the more highly educated that the 
other variables (the effects of workplace, occupational status, and 
residential site) were more important. Among the less educated res- 
pondents, the effects of these variables on assimilation and ingroup 
choice were much muted. On the basis of these findings, Borhek suggested 
a sequential model of ethnic cohesion in which education is the variable 
“which prepares a community for the other effects of social differentiation 
- ..-a necessary precondition for the operation of other variables" 
(Borhek, 1970, p. 44). 

In addition to the impact of formal education on linguistic 
and cultural maintenance, another concern for consideration is third 
language education fn the public school systems. The role of education 
In tinguistic and cultural retention with respect to non-English and 
non-French cultures, has been considered by very few psychologists, 
sociologists, and educators. Until recently, the study of ethnic 
languages and cultures was deemed to be the responslbility of the 


ethnic communities, and was largely ignored In the public and secondary 
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school curriculums. In addition to French and Latin, only German, 
Russlan, and Spanish were offered in certain secondary schools and 
mainly because they were considered to be world languages. Thus, they 
were usually taught as foreign, and not Canadian, languages. Moreover, 
the books used in these courses usually referred to only the European 
speakers of these languages. However, with the growing movement towards 
French-English bilingual education in English-speaking school systems, 
the other ethnic communities began to demand that their language and 
cultures also be Introduced into the school programs. Consequently, 
discussions arose as to the feasability and desirability of such programs. 
A positive stand on the teaching of languages in schools has 
been taken by Gaarder (1967). He favours the use of two languages as 
mediums of instruction In any portion of the curriculum as opposed to 
merely learning the language. Assuming that bilingual schools are 
beneficial and referring to previous literature, he gives the following 
as reasons for adding the mother tongue as a teaching medium: 
(a) to avoid or lessen scholastic retardation In 
children whose mother tongue is not the principal! 
school language; 


(b) to strengthen the bonds between home and school; 


(c) to avoid the alienation from family and 
linguistic community that is commonly the price 
of rejecton of one’s mother tongue and of 
complete assimilation into the dominant 
linguistic group; 


(d) to develop strong literacy in the mother tongue 
in order to make it a strong asset in the adult's 
life. 

(Gaarder, 1967, p. 110) 
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The above reasons are applicable not only to immigrant children, but 
also to Canadian-born children whose mother tongue Is a non-offictal 


Canadian language. 


His reasons for adding a second language as a teaching 
medium are: 
(a) to engage the child's capacity for natural, 
unconscious language learning (Anderson, 1960; 
Penfield, 1956; and Stern, 1963, chapter 11); 
(b) to avoid the problems of method, aptitude, etc., 
which beset the usual teaching of second 


languages; 


(c) to make the second language a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself (Stern, Chapter 9); 


(ad) to increase second language experience without 
crowding the curriculum; 


(Gaarder, 1967, pp. 110-111) 


In their report tO the RCBB, Krukowski and McKellar 
(1966) provided a study of the existing situation with respect 
to the teaching of ethnic languages. They found that other 
language courses were of much poorer quality in comparison to 
French daamenst (et language courses and,therefore, were not as 
appealing to students. Whereas French was presented as a living 
language with the aid of newly developed techniques, the study of 
the other languages was usually a formal review of the grammar and 
reading and without the help of new teaching methods. Furthermore, 
course sequences in French and English were frequently longer and 


started earlier than those for other languages, thus providing the 
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student with some continuity in the development of the language. 
Also, more emphasis was placed on both French and English in the 
elementary schools and greater attention was paid to them in the 
secondary schools which made it very likely that the students would 
favour these two languages over others at the secondary level. 

Krukowski and Mckellar argued that ethnic schools were the 
formal and foremost means of transmitting appreciation for cultural 
heritage. The schools strongly emphasized the ethnic tongue as the 
transmitter of cultural ideas and values. According to these authors, 
among the more successful groups in establishing ethnic schools 
were the Lithuanians, Latvians, Greeks, Ukrainians, and Chinese. 

Since Krukowski and McKellar did not assess the teaching 
methods of ethnic schools and their results, no conclusions should be 
made as to their effectiveness in language retention. However, 
some idea as to the attendance of these ethnic schools in Toronto 
can be arrived at from the results of a background questionnaire 
which was filled out by a sample of Toronto students (Ramsay, 1969). 
The sample consisted of 25% of Grades 5, 7, and 9 in the Toronto 
system. 

In comparing past and present attendances of language 
classes (Table 2.1), it is interesting to note that the greater drop 
in percentages occurred for the foreign-born group. A possible 
explanation for this is that the foreign-born, especially those 


who were of school age when they immigrated, had to learn English 
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quickly in order to do well in school; the Canadian-born did not 


have this problem and could afford extra classes. 


TABLE 2.]| 
Attendance at language classes outside the school 


Past Attendance Present Attendance 


Canadian-born (N = 4234): 13eIe 169% 
Foreign-born (N = 1475): 13.8% 6.6% 
TOTAL: 13977 1354 


In reference to the rather large drop in attendance for both 
groups, Ramsay and Wright provide no explanation for it. Although 
loss of interest or too difficult may be possible reasons, one should 
also consider the fact that perhaps for some of the groups, language 
classes were not available at a higher level. Since the sample 
included grade 9 students and some language schools only go up to 
grade 6 or 7, this may be a very possible explanation. 

Table 2.2 reveals that, with a few minor exceptions, the same 
groups appear for both past and present attendance. The differences 
tend to occur between the Canadian- and the Foreign-born categories 
and this is due to the fact that the rate of immigration for each 
group is different. This rank order of attended language classes is 
also quite similar to the rank order of ethnic groups according to 


ethnic tongue retention, which suggests a relationship between ethnic 


S/ 


schools and ethnic tongue retention. 


Ramsay and Wright's survey of 


Toronto students has thus led to some interesting questions 


concerning the role of the ethnic school in linguistic retention. 


TABLE 2.2 


Five most attended language classes for both Canadian- and Foreign-born 


Canadian-born 


Past Attendance: ak 
2s 


Present Attendance: 


Ukrainian 
Polish 
French 
German 
Chinese 


Ukrainian 
German 
Polish 
Yiddish 
Lithuanian 


Foreign-born 


Greek 
Polish 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Chinese 
German 


Greek 
Polish 
Ukrainian 
Yugoslavian 
Chinese 


For example, can the cthnic school carry out its task in the 


retention of language through reliance only on its own resources? Is 


there a direct role for such schools in linguistic and cultural 


retention and how may this be linked to public education in general? 


RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY 


The life of a group presupposes social interaction. 


proximity facilitates social interaction. 


Physical 


Thus, the degree to which 


ethnic group members are clustered in the same geographical area 


may have a decisive effect on language and culture retention. Two 
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different approaches to this relationship are considered here: 

one examining the effects of ethnicity on residence, and one examining 
the effects of residence on culture retention. The former treats 
place of residence as a dependent variable and the latter, as an 
independent one. 

In his study of the patterns of residential mobility of 
Hungarians in Canada and in the United States, Kosa (1956) refers to 
two theories formulated by sociologists. According to one theory, 
ethnic clusters are explained by economic factors. An immigrant 
upon arrival tends to settle in a compact community usually near the 
centre of the city and which is usually deteriorated. With improve- 
ment in his economic position, he moves out to a more desirable 
neighbourhood, leaving his place in the old colony to a new immigrant. 
"This wave theory was successfully applied to Canadian cities to 
explain the foreign islands of Montreal and the Jewish community of 
Winnipeg" (Kosa, 1956, p. 358). 

According to the second theory, called the “theory of 
localized social solidarity", the immigrant moves to an area where 
there are others of his group and does not tend to move out, 
regardless of his economic position. He shows less residential 
mobility than the native-born who tends to filter, according to his 
socio-economic success, into better residential districts. This 
theory was based on a study of an Italian settlement in the North 


End of Boston. 


Using these two theories to interpret the residential 
mobility of Hungarians, Kosa made the following postulates: 

The localization of social solidarity in an 

ethnic area varies among ethnic groups and also 

within the same group .... Groups without 

visibility and cultural lag are able to follow 

the general filtering process of residential 

mobility provided their success in the new 

country permits them to do so .... Financially 

successful immigrants may form a second ethnic 

island characterized by higher socio-economic 

standards. 

(Kosa, 1956, p. 369) 

Although these postulates refer to Hungarians, Kosa suggests tests 
to decide whether they can also be applied to other ethnic groups. 

In assessing the ethnic cohesiveness of Ukrainians in 
Alberta, Borhek (1970) examined the effects of residential site, 
among other variables, on two dependent variables - assimilationism 
and ingroup choice (defined as having Ukrainians as three closest 
friends). He found that living in an ethnically homogeneous area 
was associated with assimilationist. attitudes, while living in an 
ethnically heterogeneous area was associated with having non- 
assimilationist attitudes. This relationship was most pronounced 
among respondents with high education. These results were contrary 
to the old theory of the "city as a melting pot", and to any previous 
literature on ethnic communities. Borhek explained this finding by 
suggesting that ethnic identity becomes more important when the 


ethnic group in question is a minority group within a heterogeneous 


community and encounters prejudice of one form or another. Ina 
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homogeneous community, on the other hand, little or no anti-ethnic 
prejudice is encountered and ethnic icentity is something of which 
one can make light. Borhek also compared his finding to an 
anthropological observation whereby "... the purest case of a 
culture type usually appears at some distance from the center of 
the culture area" (Borhek, 1970, p. 42). 

With respect to ingroup choice, as expected, heterogeneity 
led to low ingroup choice. Homogeneity and heterogeneity of 
residential site seemed to have opposite effects on the two measures 
of group cohesion. Thus, residence in an ethnically heterogeneous 
area seems to inhibit cultural breakdown but facilitates structural 
breakdown. 

These two studies, then, seem to indicate that residential 
segregation has no clear effect on demand for language and culture 
retention or ethnic identification. Other variables, such as ethnic 
values, group visibility, and urban/rural differences seem to be 
influential factors in this reciprocal relationship. 

Richmond's examination of residential patterns in Metropolitan 
Toronto (Richmond, 1972) using census data supports these findings to 
some degree. His analysis clearly shows that "no single factor can 
explain the patterns of ethnic residential concentration and dissimilarity." 
Factors such as birthplace, period of immigration, education, socio-economic 
Status, English language fluency, religion, and type of dwelling interact 


with each other. Of these, religion seems to be the most important factor 
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associated with ethnic residential concentration. "Not only were there 
substantial differences in the residential distributions of householders 
by religion but, within the specific ethnic categories, there were 
Significant differences by denomination and frequency of religious 
observance" (Richmond, 1972, p. 48). Even in the second and subsequent 
generations of Toronto householders when, according to the analysis, 
language has ceased to be an important basis of social differentiation, 


residential concentration still persists on a basis of religion and social class. 


INSTITUTIONS AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Another factor which has been found to have considerable 
influence on the integration of the ethnic group member is the social 
organization of the communities which the individual member comes 


into contact with. 


According to Breton (1968), the three relevant communities 


of contact are: the community of the individual's ethnicity, the 
native-Canadian community, and other ethnic communities. With 
these in mind, Breton postulated that (1) the integration of the 
individual will take place in any one of these communities or in 
two or three directions; that (2) the direction of the individual's 
integration will to a large extent result from the forces of 
attraction stemming from the various communities; and that (3) 
these forces are generated by the social organization of these 


communities. 
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His results from a survey of immigrants in Montreal more 
or less support his assumptions. With respect to the ethnic 
composition of Interpersonal relations, his data revealed that nearly 
60 percent of his sample had a majority of personal ties with members 


of their own group and only approximately 20 percent had a majority of 


ties with members of the native community. Although recent immigrants 
(0-6 years of residency in Canada) tended to be segregated from the 
native community, after six years, ties with the native community 
began to show a substantial increase. 

Breton's data also revealed a positive correlation 
between institutional completeness and ingroup relations. In other 
words, communities with the highest degree of institutional 
completeness had a much greater proportion of members with the 
most personal relations within their own ethnic groups. Apparently, 


the existence of institutions in a group tends to have an observed 


effect on the cohesiveness of the ethnic group irrespective of its 
orientation toward the native or its own national culture. 

With respect to individual participation, Breton found 
that the presence of churches in a community was related to more 
ingroup relations, even among those not attending an ethnic church. 
Also, the number of ethnic publications seemed to have affected the 
composition of interpersonal networks, but only among the non- 
readers. Among readers, the presence of one or several publications 


had a small influence on the proportion of their ingroup relations. 
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Among the non-readers, however, several publications were related 

to more ingroup relations. Thus, the difference between the readers 
and non-readers of communities with only one publication was greater 
than the difference between the readers and non-readers of communitics 
with several publications. A possible explanation for this is to 
assume that a community which has several churches and several 
publications must have a more highly developed organizational 
structure, and thus, is more likely to be able to cater to the 
various needs and interests of its members than a community with one 
church and one publication. Consequently, a greater rate of inter- 
action within one's own community will yield more ingroup relations. 


The results of the survey also indicated four main ways 


in which institutions affect interpersonal relations. One way is 
through substitution, that is, ethnic institutions fulfill the needs 


and interests of the ethnic community instead of native institutions. 


Secondly, the personal networks of the participants formed in the 
institutions usually extend within the community. Thirdly, because 
organizations and associations also raise new issues or activate 
old ones for public debate, such activity often results in a 
greater cohesiveness of the community. And fourthly, the leaders 
of the organizations usually actively attempt to maintain or 
enlarge the membership of the organization. Thus, the degree to 
which institutions within an ethnic community can bring to effect 
each of these ways will determine the degree to which the inter- 


personal relations of the group members will be affected. 
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Of all the types of ethnic institutions investigated 
in the study, Breton found religious institutions and publications 
to have the greatest effect on the immigrant's personal networks. 
The former had great effect because it was usually the centre of 
activities in the community, the experiences in church were similar 
to those of the country of origin (this may no longer be applicable 
because of the recent changes in the church which tend to be more 
radical in North America than in Europe), and the religious leaders 
were frequently advocates of national ideology. The publications 
were found to be effective because they promoted national ideology 
and they interpreted many events occurring in the country of 
adoption in terms of survival of interests of the ethnic community. 

Because Breton's survey dealt only with immigrants and 
not with the Canadian-born members of the groups, generalizations of 
the findings of the Canadian-born should be made cautiously. Also, 
because the survey combined all groups together, the concluslons may 
be more applicable to larger Immigrant groups (such as Germans, 
Italians) than to smaller immigrant groups (such as Latvians). 

The importance of institutions in ethnic group malntenance 
has also been pointed to by Millett (1971). On the basis of theoretical 
Investigations, he proposed that (1!) once the language and Church 
Is shared with people of other national origins, the ethnic identity 
becomes of less importance; and that (2) the Identification of the 


language and the Church provides a core around which ethnic 
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organizations can cluster. As an example for the first finding, he 
cites the Germans and their Churches, and for the second finding, 
he cites the Ukrainians whose Churches are seen as precious 
reservoirs of Ukrainian culture. 

Another study which should be nonctrnevel at this point is 
one conducted by Ossenburg (1964) on the processes of assimilation 
of post-World War 11 immigrants in Toronto and in Montreal. Four of 
the six areas he investigated dealt with interpersonal relations and 
institutions. His results were contrary to his hypothesis that 
Montreal immigrants would be less assimilated than Toronto immigrants 
where the environment is seemingly more conducive to assimilation. 

Ossenburg found that Toronto immigrants have stronger 
familial systems than Montreal immigrants. Whereas a more firmly 
structured and extended type of family seemed to be characteristic 
of Toronto immigrants, Montreal immigrants tended to be single, 
separated,or members of nuclear families. With respect to the 
interaction pattern with relatives, the degree of involvement was 
inversely related to income and educational status in both cities. 
However, the income and educational levels in Montreal were not so 
highly correlated as in Toronto since high and low income and 
educational groups were not consistently different in familial 
relationships in Montreal. Also, there was a greater rate of 
intermarriage with the Canadian-born in Montreal, although this 


result was not significant statistically. It is unclear here 
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whether, by the term "Canadian-born", Ossenburg was referring to 
individuals outside the ethnic group, or of the ethnic group but 
born in Canada. Depending on the meaning, different interpretations 
can be made. 

Montreal again had a greater proportion of immigrants 
interacting with Canadian-born friends (again not defined), although 
these results were also not significant statistically. As before, 
interaction with Canadian-born was highly correlated with the income 
and educational levels in Toronto and evenly divided between the two 
SES groups in Montreal. 

Toronto imaicrants showed heavier reliance on the ethnic 
press, cither exclusively or in combination with the Canadian press, 
than in Montreal. Apparently, Montreal immigrants seem to rely 
on more formal means of continuing ethnic contacts. 

In summary then, all studies reviewed are of a consensus 
that familial, social, organizational, and religious institutions 
play an important role in the cohesiveness of a group, although the 
extent of the influence of each type of institution may vary for 
different groups and for different generations within the group. 
INTERMARRIAGE 

According to the Royal Commission (RCBB, IV, 1970), family 
relationships and endogamy are the basic institutions of culture for 
many immigrant groups. However, their transplantation to Canada 


often causes them to disappear since the conditions necessary for 
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their perpetuation often do not exist here. Nevertheless, the 
Commission's research indicated that the degree of endogamy is still 
a good indicator of the extent to which the members of a group feel 
bound by cultural heritage and social background. 

This relationship between endogamy and ethnic identification 
was also examined by Kalbach (1970). Using the Census data of 1961, 
he rank ordered the ethnic groups in Canada where the husband and 
wife were of the same ethnic origin, by nativity and period of 
immigration of the foreign-born. The ordering showed that, 
in general, the Jewish, French, British, and Asiatic groups had 
constant low rates of intermarriage or, in other words, high indices 
of ethnic identification. For the other groups, the rate of 


intermarriage depended on nativity and the period of immigration 
of the foreign-born. With the exception of the Russian, French, 
Ukrainian, Jewish, and Asiatic groups, most showed evidence 
of increasing ethnic mixing as the length of residence increased 
for foreign-born and among native-born relative to either foreign- 
born group of immigrants. 

Kalbach, however, questions the general applicability of 
this index of assimilation because in considering further variables, 
such as place of residence (urban/rural), the geogranhical 
distributions of ethnic groups, and the size of each group among 


its native-born, the rates of ethnic intermarriage for the different 


groups may change, 
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For example, those groups which tend to locate 
predominantly in large metropolitan areas tend 
to have higher proportions of intra-ethnic 
marriages among their native bon in metropolitan 
populations than in non-metropolitan rural 
populations. This is true for the Italian, 
Asiatic and Jewish groups. For those whose 
earlier arrivals tended to settle in rural areas, 
such as the German, Netherlands, Scandinavian, 
Hungarian, Ukrainian and Russian, the proportions 
of native-born heads with wives of similar origin 
tend to be higher in the non-metropolitan rural 
areas than in metropolitan areas. This is also 
true for the Polish but to a much lesser degree. 
(Kalbach, 1970, p. 334) 


He suggests a more complex index of propensity toward endogamy, as 
well as more caution in the interpretation of census and vital 
statistics data than has generally been exercised in the past. 
Barron (1970), in his study of interethnic 
marriage in the United States, is also reluctant to form any 
generalizations about the incidence and trends of intermarriage 
either among all groups combined or about one specific group. He 
lists four main factors as either undermining or strengthening 
intermarriage - attitudes towards intermarriage; demographic 
factors, such as the sex ratio and the numerical size of groups; 
points of social contact and degree of cultural similarity between 
different groups; and the peremptory, which includes the clerical 
and parental factors. Because they are interdependent in that they 
all either reinforce or counteract the influence of a given single 
factor, Barron feels that no generalizations are possible about the 


incidence and selections in a given group's intermarriage. 
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The conclusion derived from these studies suggests that if 
intermarriage is to be used as an index of assimilation, then the 
effects of cultural and demographic factors should also be considered; 
otherwise, the patterns derived could be misleading. To our knowledge, 
this area of ethnic research has been virtually unexplored to-date. 
Furthermore, no study as yet has examined the relationship between 
intermarriage and language retention or less. Essentially, however, 
the current research will not be immediately concerned with marriage 
factors. Nevertheless, the data have been collected and will be 
amenable to research in the area. In effect, they illustrate the 
data bank potential of our information since their availability should 
provide the basis for quite detailed work in the area of marriage 


factors among ethnic groups in Canada. 


ETHNIC ORGANIZATIONS 

Participation in ethnic organizations has been regarded as 
an important means by which ethnic language and culture is maintained. 
In fact, the Royal Commission's research (RCBB, IV, 1970) reported a 
positive correlation between a sense of ethnic identity and partici- 
pation in ethnic associations. Of course, cause and effect must be 
carefully distinguished here as in many other aspects of language and 


culture retention. 
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Historically, ethnic organizations in Canada have been 
established to serve many different purposes. The earliest 
immigrants needed organizations to help provide for their immediate 
social and welfare needs. Cultural aspects were of little interest 
to these immigrants because many of them did not plan to remain in 
Canada permanently, as well as because of lack of education and of 
leisure time. 

Because of the educational and cultural differences 
between the postwar immigrants and the earlier arrivals, many of 
the newcomers were not content with the existing ethnic organizations. 
This was especially true for the Hungarian, Ukrainian, and Polish 
immigrants who came from countries which had fallen into Communist 
hands. These people were very politically conscious and tended to 
set up nationalistic organizations. ''New publications propogated 
the ideologies, and appealed for funds to support the various 
‘liberation’ movements" (Woycenko, 1967, p. 15). Because of the co- 
existence of different kinds of organizations within each of these 
ethnic groups, they soon developed complex organizational structures, 
including scholarly and professional organizations. It was during 
this postwar immigration phase that the Ukrainian organizational 
structure developed. Until the war, only church and secular 
organizations existed in the Ukrainian community. With the influx 


of intellectuals after the war, Ukrainian learned societies and 
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research institutions were formed. Thus, the scholarly sector of 

the Ukrainian community came into being (Woycenko, 1967). Similarly 
in the Polish and Hungarian communities the arrival of intellectuals 
and professionals resulted in the formation of scholarly institutions 
and professional societies. 

Immigrants from other European countries (Germany, Holland, and 
Scandinavia) were not as politically inclined because the conditions 
in their homelands were different. Consequently, the organizations 
they set up tended not to be political but dealt mainly with cultural 
or social matters. The Germans, especially, developed a complex 
organizational structure after the War and showed considerable 
interest in maintaining their ethnic tongue and culture. 

The organized life of the Chinese communities also under- 
went some change with the arrival of postwar immigrants. In addition 
to the Chinese aid societies which had been set up before the War, 
business and professional societies now came into existence because 
of the influx of highly skilled and educated Chinese and the 
maturation of a more highly educated Canadian-born generation. 
Because many of the new immigrants were not too interested in 
purely ethnic associations, many of the new clubs and societies 
tended to be more involved in Canadian affairs. However, the 
different interests of the newcomers did not preclude the existence 
of the older associations; they existed alongside the new ones 


(Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). Moreover, despite the quick 
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integration of these new immigrants, intermarriage with non- 
Orientals did not increase much and certain cultural customs were 
still preserved by the families because of the Chinese close-knit 
family system (Palmer, 1972). 

Immigrants from Southern Europe (Italy, Greece, and Portugal) 
differed slightly from other postwar immigrants. Although they were 
better skilled and educated than their predecessors had been, still 
their educational level tended to be lower than that of the other 
postwar immigrants. Also their respective communities in Canada 
until 1950 were less numerous in comparison to others and were not 
as highly organized. Thus, with respect to organizational and 
social structures, these postwar immigrants were on a level 
comparable to that at which the Ukrainian and Polish immigrants were 
in 1920. 

Of the three groups, the Greeks had been the most organized, 
and with the influx of Greek immigrants in the early 50's, they 
quickly developed their organizational structure. Today, Greek 
activities tend to centre around Greek Orthodox Churches, but 
there are some non-Church related Greek organizations in the larger 
cities. The aim of their organizations and institutions has been 
very clear -— to preserve the Greek religion, language, and culture 
(Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). 

The Italian postwar immigrants, on the other hand, were 


not as inclined to set up cultural organizations. For financial 
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help and protection they could always rely on the old mutual aid 
societies, and for companionship and recreation the family and the 
parish were sufficient. Those that were set up, however, tended to 
be oriented towards Canada and Canadian ways of doing things rather 
than to Italian ways (Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). 

Because of the recency of their settlement in Canada, the 
Portuguese are just beginning to develop an organizational structure. 
As yet, they have set up only mutual aid societies to help 
themselves adjust to Canada (Globe & Mail, August 27, 1971). 

From this historical overview, certain speculations can be 
made concerning the role of ethnic organizations in language and 
culture retention. 

(1) Membership in ethnic organizations may not necessarily 
imply interest in language retention, although it presumably involves 
a sense of ethnic identity, as well as an interest in some or all 
aspects of culture retention. For example, the Dutch and Scandinavians 
seem to have little interest in maintaining their ethnic tongues in 
comparison to the Poles or Ukrainians, although they do have 
a network of ethnic clubs. For them, membership is a cultural or 
social matter. Also, many of the organizations set up by Chinese and 
Italians are not oriented towards their respective communities’ affairs, 
These societies arc "ethnic'' in one sense in that their membership is 
predominantly from one group but their purpose is not language 


retention. 
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(2) Political sttuations tn the ancestral lands seem to have 
considerable influence on the strength and survival of ethnic organi- 
zations In Canada. For example, East and Central European groups (Poles 
Ukrainians, and Hungarians) whose ancestral lands are under foreign 
domination, tend to be the best organized among other groups in Canada, 


and tend to have the highest interest In language and culture retention. 


THE SURVEY 


These are, clearly, speculations based on an historical 
overview. Field research is necessary In this area if any definite 
relationships are to be drawn between participation in ethnic organI- 
zations and language and culture retention. 

To this end and bearing in mind the fact that the question 
of language maintenance is one of the areas of ethnic life In Canada 
about which least is known, the present study has been designed to 
concentrate primarily on a multi-level Investigation of the knowledge, 
use and support for retention of the non-official languages (those 
languages other than English and French) among members of ten ethnic 
groups In five Canadian cities. It has centered around the examination 
of interview responses to a series of genera! and specific research 
questions rather than on the testing of formal hypotheses, although the 
data that have been obtained are clearly amenable to such hypothesis 
formulation and Investigation. 

While it is clearly not possible In the following pages to 
present and discuss such data on every possible cross-tabulation for 


every variable, key findings will be tabulated and described. The 
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entire data have been stored in coded form on tape and all amenable to 
standard data-reduction and analysis techniques. As such, they are 
Intended to be a resource and base for future examinations of Canadian 
multiculturalism. Furthermore, their purpose is to satisfy the study's 
primary objective, that of providing to policy makers and to social 
scientists recent Canadian data on the major questions which 

fol low. 

What is the distribution of non-English and non-French 
populations In five major Canadian urban centres and how does this 
distribution affect stated views on issues relating to multicultural ism? 
In effect, this question concerns the level of differences that may be 
found in city-by-city comparisons across the full sample and between 
groups represented in statistically sufficient numbers in each of the 
cities sampled. 

What is the present level of retention of the non-official 
language among the ethnic groups studied? Is this consistent over all 
groups or does it vary. If so, how and why? What Is the relationship 
of generational differences to knowledge of language? 

What are the parameters of the use of the non-official 
languages? For example, what Is the frequency of use, what Is Its 
context and how is this usage related to such variables as the ethnic 
press, other media, and ethnic organizations? 

What is the current "absolute" level of support for ethnic 


language retention? How is this proportioned and how much of a degree 
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of polarization is present? 

Where is the location of support for, and rejection of, the 
principle of ethnic language retention? Are the findings specific to 
a given group or groups or are they common to all? Are there regional! 
differences and do these vary according to distribution of groups? 

What is the relationship of knowledge of the lanquage to the 
levels of support for retention? How is this related to generational 
differences in determining the parameters of support? 

What is the nature of self-identification of the ethnic groups 
studied? How Is such self-identification Involved In ethnic language 
questions? How do other variables such as years of education, neigh- 
bourhood structure and Income Jevel affect the question of language 
retention? 

What problems are perceived by the groups in the retention 
of multicultural viability, and how are these related to expressed 
support for language retention? 

What are the primary reasons provided by the ethnic groups 
for support or rejection of language retention? How does such support 
relate to the various ethnic agencles and organizations? 

What are the primary correlates of knowledge and use of and 
support for the non-official languages of Canada? What are the pre- 
diction capabilities of these correlates and how do they and expressed 
support itself, relate to views on the Importance of the various 


mechanisms of language retention now sought or currently In use? 
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Data on all these questions are presented in Chapter lV. 
Not surprisingly, clear-cut answers to all of them have not been found, 
but a great many trends and patterns are described in the chapter and 
are illustrated in the accompanying tables. The more interesting and 
salient features of the results are reviewed and discussed In Chapter 
V. To provide these data, a very comprehensive survey of ethnic 
groups in Canada was undertaken. A description of the details of the 


survey follows. 


CHAPTER I11 


THE METROPOLITAN ETHNIC GROUP SAMPLE 
AND INTERVIEWS 


The present chapter describes the design of the metro- 
politan Canadian ethnic group sample drawn for this study, and also 
describes the construction and execution of the interviews. The 
sample design is based upon a detalled analysis of the distribution 
of ethnic groups in Canada. This design will be described fully, 
in part because It underscores the fact that the "other" ethnic 
groups in Canada's major citles are already rather widely dispersed 
residentially. Thus a review of the sample design will help develop 
part of the substantive background for the analysIs to follow. To 
this same end, the generational, age, and sex characteristics of the 
sample also will be described here. The interviews themselves 
probed many sensitive and elusive topics, and this raises questions 
of a very different sort which also will be discussed. 

The metropolitan ethnic group survey was designed to pro- 
vide data not only for the present report, but also for future 
academic and policy researchers. That is, the research has been 
designed to contribute to the development of a data bank on Canadian 
ethnic groups. The sample and Interview schedule both were planned 


to make possible the study of topics now Identified as requiring 
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study, even though many of these topics could not be covered In this 
first report. Moreover, it should be possible to extend the data 
set to produce a nationally representative sample of all Canadian 
ethnic groups, not just of the particular groups in the particular 


cities selected for inclusion. 


THE SAMPLE 
A. Choice of Cities 

The definition of ethnicity adopted for the purpose of 
sampling Is identical to that used for the Canadian census. Ethnic 
origin Is determined on the basis of the country of birth of the 
nearest ancestor on the male side born outside North America. The 
use of the census definition simplifies the comparison of our data 
with census data, although the bias toward emphasis on male ancestry 
in both data sets Is not without disadvantage. 

The study focused on large Canadian cities in which there 
are substantial concentrations of persons having non-English, non- 
French ethnic background. The selection of particular cities for 
Inclusion in the study was influenced not only by the size of the 
city and its ethnic concentration, but also by a desire to Include 
cities In as many provinces as possible, and to include at least 
one city In which the dominant language was French rather than 
English. The population distribution in large cities across Canada 
Is Indicated in Table 3.!. In Ontario, for example, the logical 


choice is Toronto. In British Columbia, Vancouver Is a major 
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TASCE Sal 


Percentage non-English and non-French, by province, and by city for 
cities over 100,000 (asterisked cities were chosen for inclusion in 
this study) 


Province Percent with Non-English and Non-French Total 
and City Ethnic Origin Population 
Newfoundland Dee 3225 JOO 
St. John's | 132,005 
Prince Edward Island BAG 111,640 
Nova Scotia 12. 788 , 960 
Halifax 13.8 Z22 650 
New Brunswick ao) 634 ,555 
Staigohn TA 106,695 
Quebec 10.4 6 02h 165 
*Montrea | 'oV8 2 7455 255 
Quebec City Ze 480,410 
Ontario aI 20 ie 1 OD; 105 
*Toronto 39.6 2,020,425 
Ottawa [Seo 602,560 
Hami Iton 34.3 498,505 
Windsor 131.5. 2985/6595 
London Fae. 286,270 
Kitchener 44.3 226, 800 
Sudbury 26:0 155,460 
Manitoba 49.3 988 , 250 
*Winnipeg 48.5 540,265 
Saskatchewan SAG 926 ,245 
Regina 49.1 140,675 
Saskatoon 48.9 126,565 
Alberta 47.4 1,627,875 
*Edmonton ; 48.1 495,915 
Calgary See: 403,325 
British Columbia Oat 2,184,620 
*Vancouver S75 | ,082,350 
Victoria 220 195,850 
Canada 2667 Zl¥, 268 510 


Source: 1971 Census 
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urban centre with substantial ethnic minorities. Edmonton and 
Winnipeg were chosen rather than Hamilton or Ottawa, not only to 
increase provincial representatfon, but also because the concen- 
tration of persons from non-English and non-French backgrounds is 
somewhat greater in those western cities. Montreal was needed to 
represent the French-Canadian setting despite the low concentration 
of non-English and non-French persons. The five selected citles 
alone contain about 43 percent of the 5.8 milllon Canadians whose 
ethnic origin is neither French nor English. 
B. Sampling Objectives 

The sample was designed with two major study goals In mind: 
description of the non-English and non-French populations In the 
five major Canadian urban centres, and analysis of differences both 
within and between ethnic groups and cities. That Is, the sample 
was designed to be representative of the non-official language groups 
In each city, and also to contain sufficlent numbers of respondents 
in every city and in every group, and In some clty-groups to permit 
detailed analysis. Both goals were achleved, but the sample design 
is extremely complex. An outline of the sample design and the 
resulting sample are given here partly because it tells some In- 
teresting facts about the ethnic groups themselves. Additional! 
details about the sample, as well as a description of the procedure 
by which the weighting scheme was produced, are glven in Appendices 


A,2o. and C. 
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No sampling frame for non-English, non-French residents 
of the five cities was available. That means that a representative 
sample could be produced only by a systematic screening process. 

It was necessary to design a sample in which al! residents of the 
five cities were eligible for inclusion, conduct preliminary inter- 
views with that sample to determine their eligibility for inclusion 
in the study, and then administer the main interview schedule only 

to eligible sample members. The need for a screening process 

greatly affected the costs of the study; it was estimated that, given 
the distribution of ethnic group members across the five cities, only 
about one in ten respondents sampled would be eligible for inclusion. 
Available resources dictated that about 25,000 individuals could be 
screened, and about 2,500 included in the final sample. 

The number of ethnic groups which could be included was 
limited because of our desire to carry out group-by-group analyses, 
To produce a sufficiently large sample of the smaller groups would 
require a prohibitively large screening operation, Only the ten 
largest ethnic groups in Canada (other than British and French) over 
the five selected cities is given in Table 3.2,*% In the ten groups 
taken together, 41.2 percent are located in the five major 
cities, It can be seen that the groups differ substantially 


* It might have been possible to consider Jews as an ethnic- 


lanquage group for the purposes of this study, but this was not 
done, 
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TABLE 3.2 


Number of persons of various ethnic origins, by city, and for all Canada 


TS SSS USSSSUS-SsgNSSSS- SSNS 


Percent of 
City All Persons 
of Ethnic 
Origin in Total, 
Ethnic Group Mtl. Tor. Wpg. Edm. Van. Five Citles Canada 


rc 


Chinese 10,655 26,285 2,535 5,110 36,405 68.2 118,815 
Dutch 9,045 44,425 15,020 16,775 31,960 27.5 425,945 
German 38,440 116,640 61,995 62,440 89,675 29.2 1,317,200 
Greek @igc00 51,515, 1,525 | 210 peapasommet 124,475 
Hungarian 11,480 23,350 3,860 3,230 8,210 22.1 131,890 
Italian 160,600 271,750 9,400 9,015 30,045 65.8 730,820 
Polish 20,410 51,180 25,915 16,945 14,985 40.9 316,425 
Portuguese 14,160 43,675 3,375 1,530 4,770 69.7 96,875 
Scandinavian 6,360 18,360 17,530 23,280 51,870 32.9 356,885 
Ukrainian 18,045 60,750 64,305 62,650 31,125 40.8 580,660 
Total 313,050 707,930 205,460 202,185 303,835 41.2 4,201,990 


a a a IASI 


Source: 1971! Census 
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in the proportions located In the five cities. The Greeks, Portuguese, 

Chinese, and Itallans are highly urbanized with over 65 percent of their 
numbers In the five citles. The Hungarians, Dutch, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians are least urbanized, with less than 35 percent of thelr numbers 

located In the five citles. The Ukrainians and Poles are only slightly 

more urbanized. 

In a sample of approximately 2,500 persons, 500 interviews 
could be carried out in each of the five cities, and 250 in each of the 
10 groups. In order to permit comparisons between groups within cities, 
and comparisons between clties for particular groups, group-by-city 
sample size targets were established. It was decided to try to obtain 
sufficiently large samples for three groups in each city, and in two 
cities for each group. It was hoped that the sample for each city could 
contain at least three ethnic groups represented by about 100 respondents, 
and that each ethnic group should be represented by about !00 respondents 
In at least two cities. The specific criteria established on this basis 
are displayed in Table 3.3. The specific selections reflect actual 
population distributions as reported In the census. for example, the 
heaviest concentrations of Italians are In Toronto and Montreal. In 
Winnipeg, the largest ethnic groups are the Ukrainians, Germans, and 
Poles. The consequence of this distribution is that some 
cities had to have samples larger than 500, as was the case 


for Toronto, and that, for some ethnic groups, the criteria 


TABLE 35 


Sample constraints: desired distribution over ethnic groups and cities 


ern eee fe eR 27 eee eee 
City 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 


A a AE A A 


Chinese 100 100 250 
Dutch 100 100 250 
German 100 100 250 
Greek 100 100 250 
Hungarian 100 100 250 
Italian 100 100 250 
Polish 100 100 250 
Portuguese 100 100 250 
Scandinavian 100 100 250 
Ukrainian 100 100 250 


Total 500 500 500 500 500 2,200 
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could not be met. This was the case for the Hungarians 
and the Chinese. A careful projection of the likely sample 
taken under optimal conditions showed that it would not 
be possible to meet many of the other criteria. This pro- 
jection is desribed in Appendix B, and the expected group-by- 
city sample shown in Table B.3. 
C.  Sampte Stratification 

Prior to sampling, census tracts in each city were 
stratified according to their ethnic concentrations, based on mother 
tongue data. * Ten "ethnic strata", and one "residual stratum" were 
attempted in each city, although in some cities, certain ethnic 
strata were so smal! they were not retained. Each ethnic stratum 
contained census tracts with the heaviest concentration of persons 
with a particular mother tongue. The residual strata contained 
all remaining census tracts in which no mother tonque group was 
prominently represented. Sampling took place in each of the strata, 
so the samples are city-wide, 

The stratification was done partly to reduce sampling 


errors, and partly in the expectation that the efficiency of the 


* The stratification was based on data on mother tongue in the 197) 
census. Data on ethnic origin were not available from the 1971 
census at the time the sampling was being carried out. The use 
of mother tonque data rather than ethnic origin data In the con- 
struction of the sample strata does not Introduce any bias. If 
the sampling within strata (however constructed) is unbiased, the 
overall sample is unbiased, 
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screening could be increased by sampling more heavily in areas of 
heavy ethnic concentration, The first of these two purposes was 
well served by the stratification procedure, The second purpose 
turned out to be unnecessary. The geographical distribution of 
mother tonque qroups within cities is surprisingly uniform in 

most cases. This can be seen in Tables A.1 - A.6 (Appendix A). 

Even in census tracts with the heaviest concentrations of persons 
with particular mother tonques, the concentrations are still rather 
low. The ethnic group which is most segregated on ‘a residential 
basis is the Italian group in Toronto. In the Toronto Italian 
stratum, 36.7 percent of the residents are of Italian mother 
tongues, The figure for Italian stratum in Montreal is 23.7 percent. 
The Chinese stratum in Vancouver is 16.8 percent Chinese, but the 
Chinese stratum in Toronto is only 6.0 percent Chinese, In 
Winnipeg, the German stratum is 21.9 percent German, and the 
Ukrainian-Polish stratum in Winnipeg ts 19.5 Ukrainian or Polish, 
These cases are very much exceptions to the rule. Generally, less 
than 10 percent of each ethnic stratum consists of individuals with 
the desIgnated mother tongue. An idea of the gains which might have 
been realized from disproportionate sampling by strata can be gained 
by examining Table 3.4, The concentrations of mother tongue group 
members in the ethnic strata are of course h{gher than concentration 
in the tive cities as a whole. Moreover, when the members of al! 


ten groups in each strata are included the concentrations are 


TABLE 3.4 


Concentration* of mother tongue groups in sample strata and in 
total population 


Concentration 


Mother Concentration Concentration of All Ten Mother 
Tongue in in Tongue Groups 
Group Five Cities Strata in Strata 
Chinese Cw Teed 23.4 
Dutch 0.6 2 ee 12.4 
German VLAIS) DZD Ad 
Greek ee iD 2978 
Hungarian 0.6 2) 19,4 
Italian Set Yo ae | S50 
Polish Oe ad) 18.6 
Portuguese 0.2 tO 34.8 
Scandinavian 0.4 1.8 20.6 
Ukrainian 7 oe 2256 


* Concentration expressed as a percentage of the relevant 


population, 
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higher still. However, the fact remains that only very extreme 
sampling disproportions among strata would produce any significant 
improvement in screening efficiency. Such extreme sampling dispro- 
portions would entail a large increase in sampling error, however. 
Therefore, in each city the sampling ratios in most sample strata 
were identical. 

The apparent lack of ethnic residential segregation in 
these five Canadian cities is not an artifact of the liberal 
criteria used for inclusion of census tracts In ethnic strata. As a 
matter of fact, in most cases the vast majority of ethnic group 
members reside outside their own ethnic stratum, This is shown in 
Table 3.5, For instance, 88 percent of the German residents of 
the five metropolitan areas reside outside the German stratum, 

Even for Italians, the most residentially segregated qroup, over 
half, 51 percent, reside outside the Italian stratum, It should 
also be pointed out that since these data are based on mother 

tongue rather than ethnic origin, the actual degree of ethnic 

group concentration is not really as indicated in Tables 3.4 and 3.5, 
particularly for groups in which there are relatively smal! pro- 
portions who are immigrants, such as the Ukrainians, Scandinavians, 
Germans, and Poles. However, since it is usually expected that 
immigrants are even more residentially segregated than ethnic group 
members born in Canada, the actual degree of residential seqregation 


for the total ethnic group population is if anything less than 


TABLE 3,5 


Percent of mother tonque group falling outside 
its appropriate stratum, five metropolitan 
areas combined 


Percent Outside 


Group Ethnic Stratum 
Chinese 69 
Dutch 75 
German 88 
Greek 61 
Hungarian 84 
italian 22h 
Polish* 66 
Portuguese 43 
Scandinavian OF 
Ukrainian* 8I 


* in Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton, Poles 
and Ukrainians are considered to reside in 
their own ethnic stratum if they reside in 
the Polish-Ukrainian stratum. 
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indicated by the data here, 
D. Double Sampling 

The desired group-by-city sample distribution was achieved 
by means of a procedure known as double sampling. Double sampling, 
or two-phase sampling, refers to a procedure in which a sample is 
drawn, preliminary measurements are made, respondents are classified 
into categories, and then a sub-sample is drawn from each category 
for more detailed measurement, In this case, respondents of the 
first phase of sampling were screened for eligibility, and then 
classified into the appropriate ethnic group category for each 
city. Lists of eligible respondents in each city and aroup thus 
comprised the sampling frame for a second phase of sampling. 

Group- and city-specific sampling ratios for the second phase of 
sampling were required in order to meet the group-by-city sample 
size requirements, Any single phase sampling procedure would have 
made the group-by-city sample distributions a linear function of the 
strata distributions, As we have indicated, no such linear function 
is capable of producing the required group-by-city distribution 
exactly. 

The first phase sample was a cluster sample. In the first 
phase, census enumerations areas were selected, and a sample of 
households within selected enumeration areas was drawn, The goal 
of this first phase was to produce a widely distributed sample of 


enumeration areas from which sub-samples of about 35-40 households 
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per enumeration area would be drawn, The number of enumeration areas 
chosen in each stratum was governed by the stratum sampling ratios. 
At this point interviewers were sent into the field with brief 
interview schedules (see Appendix D) designed to determine which 
residents in each household were eligible for the second phase of 
sampling. 

A second phase of sampling was necessary to produce 
approximately the desired distribution of respondents by ethnic 
group and by city. Finally, one person 18 years of aae or older in 
each second phase sample household was selected at random for inter- 
viewing. A detailed description of the sampling parameters is 
given in Appendix B, 

E. Sampling Results 

The resulting sample distribution by group and by city is 
displayed in Table 3.6. Our attempt to produce a prespecified 
distribution was moderately successful, Large samples of Dutch, 
Germans, !talians, Poles, Scandinavians, and Ukrainians were produced, 
In each of these six groups, the sample size exceeded 250, Samples 
larger than 100 of ethnic communities in particular cities were 
obtained for Italians in Montreal; Greeks and Italians in Toronto; 
Germans, Poles,and Ukrainians in Winnfpea; Dutch in Edmonton; and 
Scandinavians in Vancouver, Some under-sampling of Chinese, Greeks, 
Hungarians, and Portuguese occurred, None of the samples In these 


groups exceeded 172; for the Chinese, Hungarians, and Portuquese, 


TABLE? >. 6 


Sample distribution, by ethnic group and city 


en 


City 
Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 
Chinese 8 28 20 18 77 151 
Dutch 14 al 19 102 76 262 
German 48 72 134 56 36 346 
Greek 42 102 9 4 15 WAZ 
Hungarian Zo 52 is 24 18 20 137 
Italian 176 136 4 7 32 555 
Polish 3\ 28 102 78 39 278 
Portuguese 12 63 18 4 14 iil 
Scandinavian 2) 35 65 18 160 283 
Ukrainian ZN 54 135 87 4] 338 
Total 380 621 530 392 510 2 [453 
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none of the samples in specific cities exceeded 77, 

It should be stressed that the over-sampling and under- 
samplina arises In part from errors in the sample expectations, and 
to this extent does not Indicate biased sampling. It should also 
be remembered that since sampling error varies with the square root 
of the sample size, the relatively small size of some of the ethnic 
group samples within cities is not necessarily a critical problem, 

The first phase of sampling ylelded 24,575 households. 
Among these, 20,760 screening interviews were completed. The first 
phase interview completion rate was therefore 84.5 percent, The 
screening yielded 3,228 eligible respondents, Among these, 2,433 
intensive Interviews were completed, The second phase interview 
completion rate was therefore 75.4 percent. Combining these two 
completion rates yields an overall completion rate of 63,7 percent, 
The second phase completion rates varied somewhat amona ethnic 
groups, ranging from a high of 80,0 percent for the Germans to a 
low of 68.9 percent for the Chinese, Meaningful analysis of 
possible biases introduced by the 75.4 percent second phase con- 
pletion rate could not be carried out because too |Ittle Information 
was obtained from the first phase interview, 

F., Populatton Estimates 

Estimates of characteristics of the population of ten ethnic 

groups in five cities can be produced using a welghting scheme, The 


wetahting scheme is described in Appendix C, It Is designed to pro- 


DD 


duce estimates for the sample universe, and takes account of inter- 
view completion rates as well as of differential sampling probabilities, 
Table 3,7 shows the relation between the weiahted and unweighted 

ethnic group marqinals., The average weighting factor is 552,2, 

One way to estimate the accuracy of estimates based on the 
weighted sample is to compare the weighted sample distributions with 
distributions as reported in the 197! census enumeration, In Table 
3.8, the number of ethnic group members in each of the ten ethnic 
groups in each of the five cities, 18 years of age and older, Is 
Given (Table 3,8 is like Table 3.2, except that those under 1I8 
years of age have been removed), Estimates of this population based 
on the weighted sample is given in Table 3.9, 

Many of the sample estimates are quite close to the census 
figures, but there are a number of significant discrepancies. Table 
3.10 shows the discrepancies for city totals and ethnic group totals. 
Overall, the estimates based on the 1973 sample exceeds the 197] 
census totals by 15.3 percent. In part, this excess might be attributable 
to continued Immigration between 197! and 1973. If In fact this is an 
Important reason for the difference, then one would expect the greatest 
difference In groups for which the most recent Immigration has occurred. 
This is Indeed the case - the greatest differences are for Greeks, 
Portuguese, and Italians. Another possible reason for discrepancies 
between the 197! census data and the !973 sample Is of course error In 


the census enumeration itself. 
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TABLE 3.7 


Weighted and unweighted ethnic group marginals, and average 
weighting factor 


Average 
Unweighted Weighted Weiahting 
Ethnic Group N N Factor 
Chinese 151 57,636 a8l.7 
Dutch 262 76 ,638 ZoZ a> 
German 346 303,867 878.2 
Greek 172 88,642 515.4 
Hungarian 137 34,866 254.5 
Italian 255 382 ,499 hel ysnts, 
Polish 278 91,066 D2u sO 
Portuguese bu a 5505 524.6 
Scandinavian 283 697305 245.1 
Ukrainian 338 181,656 537.4 
Total 2,433 fi 3435),595 5 592 62 
* Weianted N will vary from table to table because it is a sum of 


rounded figures, 


TABLE 3.8 


1971 census distribution of ten ethnic groups over five cities, 
among those 18 years of age and older 


ec 


rm SS SE RS Sa 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 


City 


Total 


rr rr a ET ES EE RE 


Chinese 6,900 
Dutch D,012 
German 27,280 
Greek PAYA OWS) 
Hungarian eke 
Italian 103,030 
Polish 137,30) 
Portuquese 8,805 
Scandinavian 4,380 
Ukrainian 13,620 
Total 220,415 


17,550 1,790 
27,600 9,310 
81,150 41,630 
33,725 970 
16,880 2,570 
166,025 5,810 
37,585 18,860 
26,990 2,110 
12,940 12,620 
44,930 46,710 
465,370 142,380 


3,320 
9,890 
40,160 
735 
2,045 
5,435 
11,460 
895 
15,400 


42,140 


23,530 
19,675 
60,280 
3,120 
5,780 
19,170 
10,820 
3,010 
37 ,625 


22,480 


205,495 


53,090 
72,350 
250,500 
65,625 
35,610 
299,470 
93,830 


41,810 


82,965 


169,880 


ee 


Source: 


1971 Census, Special Tabulation 
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TABLE. 3.9 


Estimated 1973 distribution of ten ethnic grouns over five cities, 


among those !8 years of age and older* 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 


Dutch 


German 


Greek 


Hungarian 


Italian 


Polish 


Portuguese 
Scandinavian 


Ukratnian 


Total 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 


3,455 
4,173 
19,348 
25 , 826 
9,627 
137,078 
18,759 
7,992 
1,224 
9,569 
237,054 


City 


19,377 2,126 
37,586 9,317 
119,729 53,382 
56,37! 1,009 
18,267. 2.201 
207,690 2,516 
31,426 17,873 
44-039 20h 
15,890 9,656 
46,741 58,349 
594,116 158,600 


5 827 


9,253 
fe27 
10,296 


45,163 
120,101 


26 , 850 
15,734 
79,243 
4,703 
3,116 
3) Si5 
13,755 
4,89 | 
32,287 


21,834 
233,726 


Total 


57,636 
76 ,638 
303,867 
88,642 
34,866 
382,499 
91,066 
57,365 
69,353 


181 ,656 


1,343,595 


¥* 


Columns and rows may not sum to the indicated totals, because 


each entry in the table is an estimate which has been rounded. 
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TABLE 3.10 


Discrepancies between estimated 1973 distribution and 197! census 
distribution of ethnic groups, by groun and by city (expressed as 
a percent that 1973 estimate exceeds 197! census) 


City Percent Ethnic Group Percent 
Montreal GUS Chinese 8.6 
Toronto Zi Dutch 2 | 
Winnipeg 11.4 German 7d | 
Edmonton -8 .6 Greek Biel 
Vancouver eT Hungarian -2.1 
Itallan Pal al | 
Polish -2.9 
Portuguese by ey" 
Scandinavian -16.4 
Ukrainian 6.9 


Total 165 Total 1555 
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The matn sampling-error possibility Is under-sampl Ing among 
second and third generation ethnic group members. Such under-sampling 
Is almost Inevitable fn a study of this kind in which the respondent's 
particiIpation is contingent upon his acknowledgement of his own ethnic 
background. For Immigrants whose mother tongue Is neither English nor 
French, denial of ethnic background Is extremely difficult. At the 
same time, some children and grandchildren of Immigrants may be 
motivated to deny their ethnic ancestry, either to hide It or because 
they simply do not want to be bothered answering questions related to 
It. For such persons, denial of ethnic background may be very easy. 
This possible sample blas does not serlfously reduce the value or validity 
of our findings, however, for two reasons. First, we In fact were able 
to locate and Interview a large number of second and third generation 


ethnic group members. It is relevant here that the Interview refusal 


rate, once eligibility had been established, was extremely low, despite 
the fact that the main Interview occurred at a later date, affording 
respondents an opportunity to "duck out" of the Interview. Second, In 
the analyses to be presented in the remainder of this report, 
generational groups are treated separately. Nevertheless, the reader 
should keep in mind the possibl lity of under-sampling of second and 


third generation ethnic group members In Interpreting the findings. 
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SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS: GENERATION, CITY OF RESIDENCE, AGE 
AND SEX 


A few major demographic characteristics of the sample should 
be noted before we begin in the next chapter to report our main findings 
on language and language retention. 

A. Generation 

Generation, or time since arrival in Canada, is one of 
the most important characteristics of an ethnic group member, from 
the point of view of this study. We have already referred in the 
previous chapter to the very different immigration experiences of 
different ethnic groups in Canada, Generation will therefore be a 
key variable in our subsequent analysis of the survey data, We will 
in particular want to examine the behaviour of those who are second 
and third generation "ethnics" rather than immigrants, 

Table 3.11 presents the generational status of members of 
the ten ethnic groups in the five surveyed cities, Just over two- - 
thirds of the urban ethnic group members are immigrants; one-fifth 
are secondgeneration (i.e., children of immigrants and born in 
Canada); another one-tenth are third generation; and a smal | 
fraction - two percent - are still further removed from immigrant 
status. The Immigrant proportion varies substantially from group to 
group. At one extreme, almost al! the Portuguese and Greeks in The 
five cities are immigrants. At the other extreme, only a little over 
a third of the Scandinavians and Ukrainians are immigrants, About 
half the metropolitan Poles are Immigrants, and all of the other 


large metropolitan ethnic groups are more than half immigrants, 


TABLE 3.11 


Percentage of each generational group, by ethnic group 


Generation 
First Second Third Older 

Ethnic Group Generation Generation Generation Families (N) 

Chinese 88.7 8.6 2.1 0.7 1650 
Dutch 70.3 {5.2 Ue: 6.7 76,637 
German 62.8 Ne Aa) 14.6 4.9 303,874 
Greek 95.8 a) 0.8 0.0 88 ,640 
Hungarian 83.0 15.0 1.8 Oz 34,866 
Italian 81.7 13.8 4.5 0.1 382,499 
Polish 48.4 40.9 ae) 0.7 91,066 
Portuguese 99.5 0.0 0.0 0.5 ST, 200 
Scandinavian 34.6 44.5 18.6 260 69,553 
Ukraintan 34.9 44.3 19.9 1.0 1817695 


Total 67.8 20.8 929 1.9 1,343,586 
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Six in ten Germans are immigrants, seven in ten Dutch, eight tn ten 
Italians and Hungarians, and nine in ten Chinese. Substantial pro- 
portions of all the metropolitan ethnic groups, including groups 
with very early immigration histories such as the Germans, are 
immigrants, 

The proportion of immiqrants in our sample is considerably 
higher than the proportion of immigrants among the Canadian non-official 
language groups generally (as shown by the 197! census). For example, 
in our sample, 62.8 percent of the Germans are immigrants, compared to 
only 37.1 percent among German-Canadians generally. In our sample, 
81.7 percent of the Italians are immiarants, compared to only 55.0 
percent among Italian-Canadians generally. There are two reasons for 
this difference (quite apart from any possible error either in our 
study or in the census). First, the sample universe includes only the 
five selected metropolitan areas, not the whole of Canada. Recent 
immigrants have tended to settle in the cities, contributing to a 
relatively high concentration of immigrants within the urban ethnic 
communities. Second, and perhaps even more important, the sample 
universe includes only those who are !|8 years of age or older. Adults 
are much more likely to be immiqrants. Since over one-third of the 
population is under 18 years of age, adding this largely native-born 
group to the sample would significantly reduce the overall! proportion 


who are immigrants. 


In the rather large group of immigrants we will want to 
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distinaulsh further the recent immigrants from those who have been 
In Canada a long time or at least most of their lives. This can 

be done in Table 3.12, Recent immiaration - during the 1960's or 
after - characterizes all three of the aroups in which the largest 
proportion are immigrants: Portuguese, Greeks, and Chinese, Fully 
88 percent of all the Portuguese in the five urban centers, and 
almost three quarters of the Greeks, arrived In Canada since 1958, 
Over half the Chinese arrived in the past !0 years, and over a 
third in the past five years. 

Other groups [tn which immigrants predominate are cherac= 
terized by somewhat earlier immigration, A larae oroup of Hungarian 
refugees arrived in 1957, of course, and immigration between 1954 
and 1958 accounts for nearly one-third of all Hunaarians in the five 
urban centres, Many of the other Hungarian Immigrants arrived 
before 1954, A larqe qroup of Italians arrived between 1954 and 1968, 
This group of immlarants comprises over one-half of all Italians 
Itving in the five cities, Dutch and German early post-war immigra- 
tion also accounts for between 30 and 40 percent of their urban 
component, 

Note that only a small proportion of the immigrants iden- 
tified themselves as having "grown up in Canada", These are 9,1 
percent of the five-city sample, and about |3 percent of the immigrants 
in that sample, The remaining 87 percent of the immigrants - over 


half of the entire sample of ethnic group members = grew up In some 
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country other than Canada.* 

A current survey of rural or non-metropolitan ethnic groups 
in Canada would likely turn up a sianificantly smaller proportion 
of immigrants, This would be true particularly of groups such as 
the Germans, three-fifths of whom are immigrants in our sample, 
Their very early immigration involved movement onto farms in Ontario 
and the Prairies. Some of their descendants moved into the cities, 
but others stayed in the less densely populated areas, More recent 
Immigration has been to the large metropolitan areas. Other groups, 
particularly the Portuquese and Greeks, have moved into non-metropo- 
litan areas hardly at all, These urban/rural differences in patterns 
of immiqration should be kept in mind in the interpretation of data 


from this survey. 


B. City of Residence 

Immigrant settlement has not been evenly distributed 
geographically in Canada. Immigration in recent years has affected 
primarily Toronto and Montreal, and to a lesser extent Vancouver, 
whereas it is the Immigrants from decades ago which now have the 
greater demographic impact in Winnipeg and Edmonton. The details are 


presented in Table 3.13, which shows that in Montreal and Toronto, four 


* The precise number of years these immigrants who grew up In Canada 


have been in the country was not directly ascertained in the 
interview. This could be estimated on the basis of their anes, 
but in the interest of precision they are reported here merely 
as having qrown up in Canada. This serves further to emphasize 
how few of the immiqrants are Canadian-raised, 
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TABLE 3.13 


Percentage in each generational group, by city 


Generation 


First Second Older 
City Immigrant Generation Generation Families (N) 
Montreal Tiel 16.2 4.1 FAS Zat,052 
Toronto 80.2 [350 250 feo 594,107 
Winnipeg SIT | 35.0 24.0 Wats 158,600 
Edmonton 40.6 37.44) 18.9 S19) 120,10! 
Vancouver 59.6 21,5 11.8 1.4 252,122 


Total 67.8 20.8 9.5 1.9 1,343,576 
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out of five persons from the ten largest non-English and non-French 
groups are Immigrants. 

it is well known that each city In Canada has a distinctive 
ethnic mix, and our weighted sample reflects this fact. In Montreal, 
for example, the largest group by far is the Italians, although there 
are substantial numbers of Greeks, Germans,and Poles. In Toronto too, 
Italians are most numerous among the ten groups, followed by the 
Germans, Greeks, Ukrainians, Portuguese, Dutch,and Poles. In both 
Winnipeg and Edmonton, it is the Ukrainians and Germans that are by 
far the most numerous. Vancouver has a more diverse ethnic mix, like 
the two eastern cities. The major groups are the Germans, Scandinavians, 
Italians, and Chinese. 

Toronto has the largest non-English and non-French population, 
and represents in our sample just under half - 44.2 percent - of the 
total (see Table 3.14). The city has attracted large numbers of persons 
from each of the ten groups, and for seven of those groups, the largest 
settlement is In Toronto. The only exceptions are the Chinese, for whom 
the Vancouver group is somewhat larger; the Scandinavians, which are 
also more heavily concentrated In Vancouver s and the Ukrainians who, 
despite the fact that they are the fourth largest non-English group 
in Toronto, are actually more numerous in Winnipeg, and nearly as 
numerous in Edmonton. Edmonton Is the smallest city of the five, and 
accounts for only 8.9 percent of the weighted sample, despite the 


good representation among Ukrainians. 
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TABLE 3.14 


Percentage in each city, by ethnic group 


— SS 


City 


i 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver  (N) 


Chinese 6.0 DSe6 Dh Ost 46.6 57,636 
Dutch 5.4 49.0 N2:2 iZ.9 2052 76,638 
German 6.4 39.4 rh ae 10.6 26. | 303,876 
Greek Zoek 63.6 Val 0.8 FE) 88 ,642 
Hungarian Ze 52.4 6.3 4.7 8.9 34,866 
Italian 35.8 54.3 0.7 20 Sez 382,499 
Polish 20.6 34.5 19.6 10.2 roel 91,066 
Portuguese 1559 Ta 5.8 Dee 8.5 Di 700) 
Scandinavian xs) IPAS [3.9 14.8 46.6 697595 
Ukrainian 225 25a2 Sze 24.9 {2.0 181,656 
Total 17.6 44.2 Late! 8.9 17.4 1,343,588 
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Table 3.14 indicates the basis upon which city-by-city 
comparisons within-and between-groups have been made and fairly reflects 
the relative distributions of ethnic groups In Canada by province. It 
is noted that all groups are well reoresented (percentage greater than 
20) in at least two cities with the exception of Portuguese who are very 
strongly Toronto-based. 

C. Age and Sex 

The age and sex distributions of the metropolitan ethnic 
groups, reported In Tables 3.15 and 3.16, are not unlike those of the 
Canadian population as a whole. However, variations among the groups 
are worth noting. Groups characterized by recent immigration tend to 
be composed of younger people. Sixty-five percent of the Chinese are 
between the ages of 18 and 35. Fifty-eight percent of the Greeks, and 
54 percent of the Portuguese fall in the same age bracket. This 
contrasts with all the other groups, in which between 36 and 45 percent 
are in the 18 to 35 year old group. 

Groups characterized by recent immigration also tend to be 
more predominantly male. Sixty percent of the Chinese and 58 Sercent 
of the Portuguese are men. The Greeks are here an exception with only 
44 percent male. All the other groups are between 40 and 50 percent 
male. 

These trends in the data obviously result from the fact that 
immigrants seeking their fortunes in a new land tend to be young men. 
But again these variations among ethnic groups should be borne In mind 


as we proceed to examine patterns of language retention. 
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TABLE. 35.15 
Age distribution in the sample 
a ee ee on ee em 
Age 18-25 26-35 36-50 51-60 60+ (N) 
Percent 20.4 24.9 54 4'| 1052 10.4 Giga. bao) 

Percent 

18-35 

Ethnic Group Years of Age 
Chinese 652 (56,948) 
Dutch 38.6 (76,072) 
German 43.8 (302 ,549) 
Greek 58.2 (87,622) 
Hungarian 36.4 (34,414) 
Italian 45.8 (382 ,502) 
Polish 41.0 (88,971) 
Portuguese 54.1 5) Te BW A 
Scandinavian 59.5 (68,122) 
Ukrainian 40.3 (179,217) 


Total 45.3 (1,333,145) 
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TABLE 3.16 
Sex distribution in the sample 

Percent 
Ethnic Group Male (N) 
Chinese 59°35 C57) COG) 
Dutch 43.8 CI65657) 
German 43.9 (5055870) 
Greek 43.2 (88,642) 
Hungarian 50.0 (34, 866) 
Italian 45.1 (382 , 499) 
Polish 46.3 (91,066) 
Portuguese Doee (5), 5090 
Scandinavian 42.2 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 46.1 (181,653) 


Total 46.0 (1,343,584) 
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THE INTERVIEW 


Interviews were carried out in the field by the staff of the 
Survey Research Centre of York University and the Centre de Sondage of 
the Université de Montréal during the spring of 1973. The interview was 
designed to ascertain the respondents' attitudes toward their ethnic group 
and its position in Canadian society, the impact of ethnicity on their 
lives, with particular emphasis on ethnic language, plus information on 
their own background and that of members of their families. The average 
interview lasted approximately one hour. Copies of the English and French 
versions of the Interview schedule are included in Appendix D. 

Interviews were conducted in English or French expect in 
instances in which the respondent's knowledge of one of those languages 
was inadequate. Multilingual interviewers were available where 
necessary. In all, 83 percent of the Interviews were conducted in 
English, and 6 percent were conducted in French. Table 3.17 shows how 
the remaining |! percent were distributed over the other languages. 
Translation of the entire Interview schedule were available for use 
with respondents speaking English, French, Greek, Italian, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Ukrainian, Magyar, Polish,or German. In most cases, 
Interviews could be conducted in a language fn which the respondent 
was fluent. Interviewers reported that respondents spoke the Interview 
language "very well" In 79 percent of the cases, "somewhat well" in 
another 15 percent, and "not very well" only in 5 percent of the cases. 


In Interviews conducted in English or French, occasions would arise In 


Languages in which Interviews were conducted 


Languages 


English 
French 
Greek 
Italian 
Chinese 
Portuguese 
Ukrainian 
Magyar 
Polish 
German 
Dutch 
Other 


Total 


94 


TABUE oh 


Number of 
Interviews 


2,030 


2,433 


Percent 


83 


97 
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which the meaning of particular words might not be known to the 
respondents. In such cases, Interpretive cards were available to 
ensure that standardized translations would be made. For 10 percent 
of the interviews, the interviewer reported that the interpretive 
cards were "often necessary". For 26 percent of the interviews, the 
cards were "occasionally necessary", and in 63 percent of the Inter- 
views they were not used at all. On the whole, it appears that the 
availability of multi-lingual interviewers and Interpretive cards 
meant that language barriers did not unduly hamper the interview In 
more than a small proportion, perhaps less than 5 percent, of the 
interviews. 

Two opposite dangers were very much in mind as the interview 
schedule was planned. One danger was the possibl lity that respondents 
might be offended by detailed probing into their ethnic background. A 
second danger was that respondents might overemphasize the ethnic aspect 
out of politeness if they felt It would please the interviewer. A 
strategy sometimes employed to cope with such problems is to design 
the opening phase of the interview so that relevant opinions are tapped 
before the true focus of the interview becomes apparent. This strategy 
was not open in the present study however. All respondents knew in 
advance that ethnicity was the main topic, because they had been through 
the screening phase. Nevertheless, there are some indications that 
respondents were seldom offended by the interview. Reports from the 


interviewers indicate that all but a small fraction of the respondents 
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were cooperative, interested In the interview, and seemingly truthful 
In their responses. Debriefing sessions with Interviewers falled to 
turn up evidence of any other major problems. However, the possibility 
of blas in any interview survey probing attitudes on a sensitive topic 
like ethnicity cannot be entirely discounted. 

Note that respondents were not alerted In advance to the fact 
that a major topic of the Interview would be the importance of non- 
official languages. Therefore It was possible to assess early in the 
interview the importance respondents attach to language within the 
context of ethnicity before they become aware that language was the 
major interest of the interviewer. 

A pre-test of the Interview schedule, involving some 60 
interviews, was conducted in all five cities. The pre-test had two 
purposes. One was to determine the overall feasibility and acceptability 
of the draft interview schedule. A second purpose was to gather 
information needed to construct precoded response categories from some 
questions in which response options could not be set In advance. For 
example, Question 13 asks: 

Are there any reasons you might have for feeling 

it to be desirable for in 

(group) 

Canada to maintain close ties to one another? 

lf so, what would be the most Important reason? 

In the pre-test, the Interviewer simply wrote out verbatim the response. 


Responses to each such question were then collated, and a classification 


of most frequent responses to each question was prepared. In the case 


eli 


of Question 13, the most frequent responses were: 
1) Help each other to get along and adjust In Candda; 


2) Help to keep up customs and traditions; 
(group) 


3) Help to keep up 
(language) 


On the final interview schedule both the questions and the most- 
frequently mentioned responses were printed. Interviewers were Instructed 
to read the question, but not to read the response options. They then 
classified the response in one of the three categories, or else entered 

it under "other (specify)" or under "no reason". In effect, the question 
was asked as an open-ended question, but coding was done on the spot by 
the interviewer. This procedure appears to have worked rather well. For 
example, in the actual field interviews, only 8 percent of the responses 


to Question 13 were classified by the Interviewers under "other". 


CHAPTER IV 


KNOWLEDGE AND USE 
OF NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
AND SUPPORT FOR THEIR RETENTION 


In a study of such broad scope as this, the question of the 
results and their discussion is not so much one of presentation as that 
of selection. The authors estimate that several years of analysis and 
discussion are possible on the exceptionally rich and varied data bank 
that has been produced. Accordingly, we wish to make it clear that 
the results reported and discussed below constitute the first and 
necessarily broad analyses and interpretations of selected data and 
are by no means exhaustive. 

We have chosen for the basis of this first report to describe 
the results in five sections. The first four of these are concerned 
with the presentation of basic results and they contain both descriptive 
and some brief interpretive analyses of relationships between the 
variables of language knowledge, use, and support for retention. In 
these sections, discussion has been limited to interpretation for in- 
formation and understanding. In the last section, we present an analysis 
of causal relationships among the main variables In the study, based on 
path models and linear regression. An overall assessment of the results 


Is reserved for discussion in Chapter V. 
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Section | describes reported knowledge of the non-official 
language in each of the ten ethnic groups In each of the five metro- 


politan areas Included In the survey. The Impact of generational 
status on language knowledge is analysed to assess the actual extent 
of inter-generational language retention and to help explain group 
differences in current language knowledge. Section | also examines 
the relation between language knowledge and socioeconomic status. 

Section 2 describes use of the non-officlal language, both 
in terms of frequency of use, and context of use. Relevant contexts 
Include: the family, friendship groups, work groups, and the media - 
television, radio,and the press. The section ts primarily descriptive, 
but language use in each group Is related to city of residence and 
generational status. 

Section 3 describes support for non-official language 
retention In each ethnic group, in terms of absolute numbers, pro- 
portions, and the degree of group consensus or polarization. In each 
group, the importance of the language Issue relative to other concerns, 
and the reasons why people support or oppose language retention, are 
discussed. Support for language retention is then analysed in relation 
to city of residence, language knowledge, generational status, and 
ethnic identification. The relevance of various agencles of language 
retention is also considered. 


Section 4 contains specific data on the focus of support for 


non-official language retention as It concerns specific facilities and 
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agents, including ethnic and general educational institutions; ethnic 
churches; the ethnic press, radio and television. As well, data are 
presented on viewpoints regarding the general question of multi- 
culturalism. 

Section 5 examines In greater detail the determinants of 
language knowledge, use, and support. Each variable Is analysed as a 
dependent variable in path and regression analyses which include 
generation, income, education, neighbourhood, and age as other relevant 
variables. 

The mass of data generated by the study has now sce reduced 
to basic tables and some of those not discussed in the text are inc!uded 
in Appendix 0. All tables are based on weighted estimates of population 


distributions. 


SECTION | - KNOWLEDGE OF THE NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
A. The Language Knowledge Index 

Current knowledge of the non-official language is certainly 
a key variable In this study, but it was not feasible to devise and 
administer an actual, valid test of language knowledge. Instead, we 
rely on respondents' assessments of their own language knowledge. Of 
course, it is likely that some claimants of fluency In the ancestral 
tongue would not be judged fluent by others. Nevertheless, self- 
perception of fluency is a valid variable in itself and, In the context 


of this study, it represents an Indication of each group's perception 
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of its own degree of competence In the tongue. However, it must be 
remembered that the data on language knowledge is derived from reported 
competence in the language. 

An index of non-official language was constructed from 
responses to six interview questions. These include questions on 
mother tongue, overall knowledge, and self-rated knowledge in under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing the lanauage. 

The language knowledge index has three categories: fluent, 
some knowledge (but not fluent), and no knowledge. Respondents could 
qualify as "fluent" in two ways. They were classed as fluent if they 
reported themselves able to understand, to speak, to read, and to write 
the lanquage "very well". In cases in which the respondents' mother 
tongue and ethnic language were the same (see Table 4.1), it was pre- 
sumed that they both understand and speak the language well. These 
respondents would be classified as fluent if they reported themselves 
able both to read and to write the language "very well". 

The "some knowledge" category includes respondents having a 
degree of knowledge of the language but who were not fluent in all 
aspects. For example, a respondent's mother tongue might be his ethnic 
language, but if he reports himself as less than fluent in either 
reading or writing his ethnic language, he would be classified as 


having only "some knowledge" of the language. A similar classification 


TABLE 4,1 


Percentages reporting each mother tongue, by ethnic group 


Mother Tongue 


Ethnic Group English French Ethnic Other (N) * 

Chinese 6%2 0,4 918 1.4 57 ,636 
Dutch 22.8 0.3 74,1 2.8 76,637 
German Ziae Zed 69,1 e4 3055872 
Greek Z2E0 0.0 9h.2 6.8 88 ,640 
Hungarian 9.2 0.7 85.6 4.5 34 , 866 
Italian 8.7 3,2 87,9 0.3 382,499 
Polish 23.0 eZ 63.8 12; | 91,066 
Portuquese 2.9 0.0 97.1 0.0 D509 
Scandinavian 60.1 0.4 SSeD 6.2 690595 
Ukrainian ZOD 0 Aig 0.6 181,651 
Total 18,9 1.6 78.2 1 3 53455580 


a a SS EP RT A A A SE SE AD 


* Note that, in this and all subsequent tables, all (N) are 
presented to al! digits so that percentage calculations are 
consistent. However, these are weighted (N) and do not 
represent precise figures to all digits. 
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was made In the case of those respondents who had dissimilar mother 
tongues and ethnic languages and who reported themselves having some 
knowledge but being less than fluent In any aspect of language knowledge. 

The "no knowledge" category contains all respondents who 
reported that they possessed no knowledge of the ethnic language. 

On the total sample, 50.3 percent were classified as fluent 
in their ethnic language, 36.0 percent as possessing some knowledge, 
and only 13.8 percent as possessing no knowledge of the language at all. 

The "some knowledge" category will cause some difficulty In 
interpretation, because [It covers such a wide range of possibilities. 
For example, illiterate immigrants would be classified in this category, 
along with third generation persons who studied their ethnic language 
as a second language in college. Difficulties of this kind are 
inevitable, and further sub-classification seemed Inadvisable for this 
first broad report. As It is, the "some knowledge" category contains 
only about one-third of the sample. An Idea of the distribution of 
language knowledge within the category can be gained from an examination 
of Table 4.2. This table Illustrates most Importantly the degree to 
which differences In reading and writing skI Ils appear among respondents 
in the "some knowledge" category. More than 30 percent of respondents 
reported that they had no reading or writing skills in the language, 
while only 8.6 percent and 1.0 percent of the respondents In this 


classification reported very good skills in reading and writing 


respectively. Note that those respondents who claimed their ethnic 
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TABLE 4.2 


Percentagesreporting specific levels of knowledge in the non-official 
language, among those who have some knowledge of the non-official 


language 

Sel f-Evaluation of Know ledge 
Aspect of 
Language 
NSU TRIS) Very Falrly Not Very Not 

Well Well Well At All Inapp.* 

Reading 8.6 SHBG 8) Zhao 30.1 - 
Writing 0 Zaa0 2on2 40.8 - 
Comprehension 4.7 629 Say Od TSeh 
Speaking BS) 4.3 2.5 2.0 EASG) 


*Question not asked because Ethnic Tongue is Mother Tongue. 


(N) 


483,129 
483,127 
483,129 


483,129 
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tongue as their mother tongue (78.7 percent) were not asked to report on 
their level of comprehension or speaking. I+ is, of course, concelvable 
that some of these respondents may never have possessed very good skIill 
in these aspects even though their ethnic tongue and mother tongue 

were the same. Therefore, some caution must be exercised In Inter- 
preting the data. The language knowledge Index should be regarded as 
reflecting current language skills rather than language background. 
Indeed, except for those whose mother tongue and ethnic tongue are the 
same, the data may be taken to represent language acquisitton. 

Table 4.3 presents the percentage distribution of levels of 
knowledge of the non-official language In each ethnic group In the 
survey. Over 50 percent fluency is reported by the Chinese, Greeks, 
Hungarians, Itallans and Portuguese. Somewhat lower rates of fluency 
are reported by the Dutch and Germans, and the lowest rates are reported 
by Poles, Scandinavians, and Ukrainians. This rank ordering of groups 
by language fluency rates Is identical to the ranking ordering by the 
percentage which are immigrants (see above, Table 3.11). In other 
words, most of the group differences In fluency rates can be explained 


by length of time in Canada. Note, however, that substantial proportions 


(at least one In five) having no knowledge of the language at all are 
found among the Dutch and Germans, as well as among the Poles and 
ScandInavians. Considering the low proportion of immigrants among the 
Ukrainians, it is perhaps surprising that only I1.2 percent reported 


no knowledge of the Ukrainian language. 
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TABLE 4.3 


Percentagesat each level of non-official tanquagqe knowledge, 


by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukralnian 


Total 


Fluent 


BAS) 
49.1 
49.6 
78.8 
64.2 
ae | 
35.8 
ae)! 
22.6 
30.7 


50.3 


Some 
Know ledge 


43.4 


Non-Of ficial Language 


No 
Know ledge 


22a 


13.8 


(N) 


57 ,636 
76,637 
303,875 
88,64 | 
34,866 
382,500 
91 ,066 
57,365 
69,353 
181,653 


1,343,587 
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B. Generational Differences in Language Knowledge 

Fluency decreases rapidly from generation to generation. 
Table 4.4 shows that 70.8 percent of immigrants are fluent. There are 
three main reasons why immigrants are not fluent in their ethnic tongue. 
First of all, some immigrants have a mother tongue other than the 
ethnic tongue because they are immigrating from a third community, such 
as England, France, or the United States. Second, some persons immigrate 
at a very young age, and as they grow up in Canada, never acquire a good 
knowledge of the ethnic tongue. Third, some adult Immigrants who grew 
up in the ancestral country are not classed as fluent because of 
illiteracy. (They either do not read or do not write well in their 
ethnic language.) 

Fluency drops sharply in the second generation to 10.8 percent 

a) 

and is almost nonexistent in the third and older generations. However, 
most second generation respondents and more than a third of the third 
generation respondents reported some knowledge of their language. It 
would be desirable to gauge more precisely the exact level of language 
knowledge among those second and third generation respondents who are 
not completely fluent, but do have some knowledge. However, this would 
require a very complex analysis and the present report must restrict 
itself to a discussion of basic trends in each group. 

Across groups and among the immigrants (Table 4.5), the highest 
reported fluency was found among Greeks, Germans, and Hungarians. 


Lowest fluency percentages were found among Portuguese, Scandinavians, 


TABLE 4.4 


Percentacesat each level of non-official language knowledge, 
by generation 


Language Knowledge 


SE SE ES SS A SEY 


Some No 

Generation Fiuent Know ledaqe Knowledge (N) 
Immigrant 70.8 27.4 JAS) (910,419) 
Second 

Generation 10.8 64.2 24.9 (279,708) 
Third 

Generation 0.6 jpeeel 60.7 GIZ85098) 
Older 

Families 0.0 18,8 BUFZ (25,342) 


Total 50.3 36.0 13.8 (1,343,599) 
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TABLE 4.5 


Percentages fluent in the non-official lanquage, by ethnic group 
and generation (N) 


———— eee 


Generation 


ty 


Second Third 
Ethnic Group Immigrant Generation Generation 
Chinese 59.7 - - 
C5097) (4,956) C1197) 
Dutch 67.7 9.8 0.8 
(53,841) (11,638) (6,003) 
German AT 4.6 0.0 
(190,747 (53,626) (44,47]) 
Greek 80.7 ~ - 
(84 ,876) (3,076) (689) 
Hungarian [Aer | fi, - 
(28,930) C5 2500 (620) 
Italian Tle 8.6 - 
(312,412) (52,638) (17,048) 
Polish 64.6 9.8 4.9 
(44,115) C37 20d) (9,039) 
Portuguese 56.0 - - 
(57,055) (0) (0) 
Scandinavian 5659 ae 0.0 
(23,996) (30,866) (12,900) 
Ukrainian 63.6 18.9 eT j 
(63,378) (80,423) (365125) 
Total 70.8 10.8 0.6 
(910,446) C2770? (128,091) 


re 
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and Chinese. Differing rates of fluency among immigrants may be 
surprising, but they are probably due to two factors. First, the 
educational level of the Immigrant group influences the level of fluency 
according to our measure, because literacy is one aspect of language 
knowledge. Second, the length of time the immigrants have been in 
Canada affects current fluency, and particularly those Immigrants who 
grew up In Canada may now have somewhat |Imited knowledge of thelr 
ethnic language. 

What is perhaps more critical tn terms of this study Is the 
degree of language retention in the second and third generation. 
Fluency is markedly lower for all ethnic groups In the second generation. 
Highest reported fluency was found among Ukrainian respondents, with 
the Dutch, Polish, and Italians being the next highest groups. These 
data confirm the assertion of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism that Ukrainian was being maintained at relatively high 
levels by Canadian-born Ukrainfans. The Scandinavian- and German- 
Canadians have the lowest levels of language retention, among second 
generation residents of the five metropolitan areas. 

Despite the lack of fluency, ethnic languages are known to 
some degree by most respondents in the second generation. Indeed, 

64.2 percent of all such respondents claimed some knowledge (Table 4.6) 
with Ukrainians, Italians, and Germans among the highest, while 
Scandinavians reported the lowest percentage of respondents with some 
knowledge of the language. These findings also substantiate those of 


the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 


TABLE 4.6 


Percentageswith some knowledge of non-official lanquages but not 
fluent, by ethnic group and generation (N) 


————— ee 


Generation 


SR 


i Second Third 
Ethnic Group SE a Re 
Chinese = os 
(4,956) (1,197) 

Dutch 48.4 3 fo a 
(11,638) (6,003) 

German 65.4 27.0 
(53,626) (44,471) 

Greek - = 
£3,076) (689) 

Hungarian 48.2 - 
(55235) (620) 

Italian 74.0 - 
(52,638) (17,048) 

Polish 59. 24.8 
(3752012 (9,039) 

Portuguese - - 
(0) (0) 

Scandinavian S125 29.9 
(30,866) (12,900) 

Ukrainian 7328 61.8 
(80,423) C30 te) 

Total 64.2 38.7 
(27917) (128,091) 


er ee ete 
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Respondents in the third generation group (9.5 percent of the 
sample) were very low in claimed fluency (0.6 percent) but the percentage 
of those reporting some knowledge was 38.7 percent (Table 4.6). For 
particular groups in the third generation, the small slze of the samples 
makes it difficult to have a high degree of confidence In the results, 
but it Is noted that all groups reported some degree of language know- 
ledge with Ukrainians highest at 61.8 percent and Poles lowest at 24.8 
percent. However, remember that 4.9 percent of the Poles claimed fluency - 
the highest recorded percentage among the third generation respondents. 

A large number of Germans are included in the third generation and 27.0 
percent reported some language knowledge. Scandinavians were also wel| 
represented and the percentage of their respondents reporting at least 

some knowledge of the language was 29.9 percent. 

It seems fairly clear that language fluency rarely persists 
through successive generations; that some (and quite probably sub- 
stantial) language knowledge ts present in the second generation group, 


but Is very much more rare by the third generation. This Is not 


a very surprising finding, but the trend is very striking and Its 
implications will be further discussed in the section dealing with 
correlates of language retention. At this point, however, I+ may be 
noted prety substantial and rapid decline In language fluency is 
bound to continue unless strong measures are adopted to provide 
opportunities for a reversal of the trend. Whether such measures are 


in fact justified Is discussed later in this report, primartly tn the 
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section dealing with expressed support for language retention. 

From a city-by-group representation of the language knowledge 
variable (Table 4.7), it can be seen that the highest percentages of 
fluency are reported for Toronto and Montreal and the lowest for 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. This finding was expected since the first two 
cities also have the highest percentagesof immigrants, and the last 
two cities have the lowest. Vancouver falls between Toronto and 
Montreal on the one hand, and Winnipeg and Edmonton on the other, a 
position it occupies on many of the variables in this study. 

C. Income, Education, and Knowledge of the Non-Officlal Lanquage 

It is frequently suggested, and has been noted in Chapter I1, 
that when ethnic groups become fully integrated into the economic life 
of the country, they tend more quickly to abandon their attachment to 
their ethnic group. In the present context, this might be taken to 
Imply that ethnic group members who achieve the higher levels of 
education and income would be those least likely to retain or acquire 
a knowledge of their ethnic language. This is an extremely important 
issue because it ralses the question whether cultural pluralism is 
really compatible with equality of economic opportunity. 

Our findings do not indicate that language loss in the second 
and third generation Is substantially related to socloeconomic status. 
Table 4.8 shows levels of non-official language knowledge In each 
Income group. There is a slight tendency for the middle income group 


to report language fluency more often, but the differences between 
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TABLE 4.7* 


Percentages fluent in the non-official language, by ethnic group and 


city (N) 


City 
Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 
Chinese -* 53.8 67.8 - 50.8 
(3,455) (19,377) (2,126) (5,627) (26,851) 
Dutch ~ 54.9 - 56.0 40.2 
(4,173) (37,5586) (CO S17) (9,828) (15,734) 
German 51.8 66.0 37.6 2Oez 41.8 
(19,348) (119,730) (53% 382) (325175) (79,243) 
Greek 80. | 79.6 - = ae 
(25,828) C56, 371) (1,009) (731) (4,703) 
Hungarian 76.6 64.4 56.8 - 36.4 
(9,627) (18,267) (2,201) (1,654) (3,116) 
italian 58.8 61.4 2 2 56.3 
(137,080) (207,692) (2,516) (3,902) (31,313) 
Polish 49.1 34.9 Se Zee jo er 
(18,759) (31,426) (17,873) (9,253) C1337,55) 
Portuguese = PBN - - a 
(7,992) (41,039) CNT) (1,271) (4,891) 
Scandinavian - 45.) 14.3 - 16.2 
(1,224) (15,891) (9,656) (10,296) (32,287) 
Ukratnian 26.7 STut 22:39 ae | Za 
(9,569) (46,741) (58,349) (45,163) (21,834) 
Total 59.0 60.3 3120 29.9 39.5 
(237,056) (594,118). (€158,600). €120),:101) (2337726) 


* In this and subsequent tables, percentages are computed wherever 
the unweighted N Is 20 or more. 
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TABLE 4.8 


PercentageSof each level of non-official lanquage knowledge, by 
annual family income 


Lanquage Knowledge 


Annual 
Fami ly 


Some No 
Income Fluent 


Knowledge Knowledge (N) 


rrr cere EE AF a IT ER RS SAID 


$14,000 or more 47,3 


35.7 16.9 (286,371) 
$7 ,000-$13,999 53,3 33,9 12.8 (545,431) 
Less than $7,000 48,5 Shey 12,9 (271,614) 


He ama SSIS IO TT 
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Income groups in this respect are really quite small. This finding Is 
particularly interesting in the light of the prior research reported 
In Chapter I1. It is clear that generation Is strongly related to 
language knowledge, and further, It might have been expected that 
immigrant groups would have lower levels of Income than second and 
tnird generation groups. But as Table 4.9 shows, there is no strong 
relation between generation and income in our sample. Immigrants to 
Canada are now earning incomes on a par with the Incomes earned by 
native-born Canadians in the same ethnic groups. This may reflect a 
changed opportunity structure for first generation newcomers. Thus, 
it can be suggested that in contemporary Canada among the groups 
studied for this report, the previously observed trend of lower 
economic opportunity for the immigrant than for his decendants Is not 
markedly apparent. And in any case, levels of income do not correlate 
strongly with retention of language. This latter statement Is better 
illustrated by the regression analyses which appear later in the study. 
Respondents having achieved a high level of educational 
attainment do less frequently report non-official language knowledge 
than respondents having relatively little education. This can be seen 
in Table 4.10. However, this relationship does not arise because of 
the effect of educatlon. The best educated respondents in our sample 
tend to be second and third generation ethnic group members, rather 
than Immigrants (see Table 4.11), and it is thelr generational status, 


rather than their level of education, which accounts for thelr language 


UV? 


TABLE 4.9 


PercentageSof each annual family income level, by generation 


Annual Family Income 


Less (Refuse to 
$14,000 $7,000- Than Answer; 

Generation or more $13,999 $7,000 Non't Know) (N) 
Immigrant 20,5 42.1 20.5 17.1 (910,425) 
Second 

Generation eeG SPA 20.9 22.9 (279,714) 
Third 

Generation 26.8 43.2 oe 14.7 (128,091) 

ey 
Older 
Familltes 26.2 39.0 29.2 see | (25 , 342) 


Total Fa ea 40.6 20.2 2 (1,343,568) 


ee 
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TABLE 4.10 


Percentagesat each level of non-official languaqe knowledge, 
by years of education 


————— aa aie nnn REE 


Language Knowledqe 


| AR ES 


Years of Some No 

Education Fluent Know ledge Know ledae (N) 

13 years or more 39,3 42.4 Lone (289,744) 
9-12 years 42.9 35.4 24h (5350) 
8 years or less 64.0 55.0 5.0 C518 247) 


Total 50.3 36.0 13.8 (1,343,556) 
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TABLE 4.11 


Percentages at each level of education, by generation 


rr ES RR En RC RE 


Years of Education 


: 13 years 9-12 8 years 
Generation Crane os Cah lee (N) 
First 
Generation 18,8 eee 49.0 (910,420) 
Second 
Generation Gila ket 6 54,2 20,0 (279,709) 
Third 
Generation 29.5 6.2 9.2 (128,091) 
Older 
Families be 46.0 16,3 (25,342) 
Total Zin6 59.9 38.6 (133439558) 
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knowledge. This can be seen In Table 4.12, where the effect of 
education can be examined within generational groups. Among immigrants, 
for example, there is only a slight tendency for the better educated 
respondents to be less fluent than the others. In the second generation, 
born in Canada, the best educated group is less fluent than the least 
educated group, but those respondents with the middle level of education 
(9-12 years) report the lowest frequency of fluency. The effect of 
education is seen to be greatest in the third generation group. Among 
third generation ethnic group members, 70 percent of those with 8 years 
of education or less report some language knowledge, as opposed to 33 
percent of those with 9-I2 years of education, and 40 percent of those 
with 13 years of education or more. But the uneducated third generation 
group is really quite small. 

In summary, there Is very little effect of education and 
income on knowledge of non-official languages In Canada. The processes 
which make for language maintenance are much more strongly related to 
generational status than they are to socioeconomic status. It would 
seem that from the point of view of language retention, the difficulty 
in teaching the children of Immigrants to speak an ethnic language Is 
great, and that this difficulty exists at all levels of society. Quite 
clearly the power of the dominant cultures Is such that efforts by the 
parents to provide a fluent knowledge of the language to their children 


are beset with problems from many sources. Whenever such efforts are 


made, they must confront the extraordinary competition of the demand on 


TABLE 4.12 


Percentagesat each level of non-official lanquane knowledge, 
by generation and years of education 


Language Knowledge 


Years of Some No 


(N) 
Generation Education Fluent Knowledge Knowledge 
First i3-or more 61.7 34.9 a4 Set 
Generation 9~|2 74.3 IES 3.4 nvclee 
Sor less 71.9 27158 0.2 (445,926 
Second {3 or more 11.4 64.7 BAG hora 
Generation 9-12 3 62.6 30.1 ee es) 
8 or less 19,5 68.1 2 eo (56, 
Third 13 or more 0.8 40.4 58.8 ae 
Generation 9-|2 0.6 S10, 66.5 iaeseh 
8 or less 0.0 70.9 29.1 Ci, 
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the child's time from all the official-language activities, both formal 
and informal, as wel! as the more subtle but no less serious problems 
associated with peer pressures, rejection of parental values (especially 
during adolescence), lack of formal and informal ethnic instructional 


facilities and a wide variety of other factors. 


SECTION 2 - USE OF NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 

Knowledge of some non-official language would have no 
individual or social impact if that language is never used. Any 
appraisal of the significance of non-official languages in Canada must 
consider the use of that language and the contexts in which this use 
occurs. How frequently do those who know the non-official languages use 
that language? To what extent does that use primarily consist of 
conversation with family members, and to what extent does it extend to a 
wider network of friends, or still further into more formal uses, such as 
in churches and other organizational settings? In short, what is the 
significance of the non-official languages as media of communication in 
Canadian society and social institutions? 
A. Frequency of Use 

An inexact but useful idea of the overall frequency of use of 
non-official languages can be obtained from responses to the question: 
"How often do you speak in (Chinese, Dutch, etc.)?" Over half the sample 
(54.7 percent) reported speaking in the language "every day". Another 


7.9 percent reported that they "often" use it, 10.2 percent at least 
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"occasionally", and the remainder elther rarely or never. Obviously, 
such use Is strongly assoclated with language knowledge, as Table 4.!3 
makes clear. Of those who are fluent, frequent use in speaking Is 
nearly universal. Among those reporting only some knowledge, almost 
half (46.6 percent) report only “occasional", "rare", or no use, or have 
insufficient conversational knowledge. It Is clear that non-officla! 
language knowledge is indeed put to use; exceedingly few of those with 
at least some conversational ability report that they "rarely or never" 
use the language in speaking. 

Since language fluency exists more often among Immigrants, It 
is to be expected that it will be the Immigrants who most often use the 
language. This is confirmed In Table 4.14, and the drop In language 
use from generation to generation Is very sharp. This drop occurs more 
sharply than the generational drop In language knowledge Itself, as can 
be seen by comparing Table 4.14 with Table 4.4, above. This Implles 
that in the second and third generations, the ethnic language tends to 
fall into a degree of disuse even among those who know it well. This 
conclusion is confirmed In Table 4.15, where the assoclation 
between generation and language Is reported for groups having the same 


knowledge. 


This is a significant result of the study because disuse 
of an existing language skIiI!, particularly in the second generation, 
may be an important link in the leading to further deterioration of 


jangquage knowledge itself. What social and motivational! conditions 


TABLE 4.13 


Percentagesat each level of non-official language use, 
by language knowledge 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 


Language Every 

Knowledge Day Often Occ. Rarely Never “Knowledge tN) 
Fluent 8I.| YASS) 718 EIS) OFZ 0.0 675,55 
Some Knowledge 39.0 PRES (S) 17.4 10.4 aye 14.6 483,140 
No Knowledge 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 O.05 510020 185,095 


Total 54.7 Pes) 10.2 2-6 20 1920 1,343,564 
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TABLE 4.14 


Percentagesat each level of non-official language use, by generation 


Frequency of Language Use 


Every 

Generation Day Often DEC. or Never 
Crust 

Generation 74.9 we 8.6 4.9 
Second 

Generation 18.0 11.9 pss55) 14.6 
Third 

Generation 2-6 Ae) OR ey 
Older 

Families 0.0 0.0 Waa 2.5 
Total Day Tiree, lOs2 Te 


nnn ee Une ernEInEI EE REE EERENERE EERE ERE REEREEER SEER 


oe 


38.0 


Insufficient 
Rarely Conversational 
Knowledge 


(N) 


(910,429) 


(279,713) 


(128,089) 


(25,342) 


(1,343,567) 
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lead to disuse of an available language skill? It seems likely that, 

if contact with the parental generation is reduced, second generation 
persons will have both reduced opportunity and reduced motivation to use 
the non-official languages, unless sufficient institutional supports for 
such use exist In the wider community. This focuses attention on the 
question of the context of language use in different generations. Of 
particular interest to this study will be the encouragement of language 
use by such facilities as ethnic newspapers, media programming and other 
means. But before turning to this, we will examine overall language use 


in particular ethnic groups. 


Among ethnic groups there is considerable varlation In 
language use. Table 4.16 shows that everyday use ranged from highs 


reported by Greeks (89.5 percent), Portuguese (89.1 percent), and Chinese 


(82.7 percent) to lows Indicated by Ukralnians (35.2 percent), Dutch 
(31.5 percent), and Scandinavians (8.0 percent). 

Differences between groups In language knowledge accounts for 
some of the group differences In language use, but by no means al! of 
them. Table 4.17 shows the frequency of use by ethnic group for 
respondents all of whom are fluent in the ethnic language. Almost all 
of the fluent Chinese, Greek, Italian, and Portuguese use the language 
every day. In the other groups, the language falls Into varying 
degrees of disuse. This disuse is least widespread among the fluent 


Ukrainians, Hungarians, Poles, and Germans. Disuse is greatest for the 
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TABLE 4.16 


Percentagesat each level of non-official language use, by ethnic group 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 


Every Rarely Conversational 

Ethnic Group Day Often Occ. or Never Knowledge (N) 

Chinese 825/ Dio Dnt 1.4 4.9 57,636 
Dutch by hae) iba 25.0% SI Dc eee 76,637 
German eae 10.1 [5.4 VO.4 eee 303,876 
Greek 8955 Dad 2.8 2.4 Vag: 88,640 
Hungarian ay) Pez 13.8 96.90 LlOwd 34,866 
Italian Ue) 5.8 2.9 Sv0 9.4 382,500 
Polish 39.6 635 tra? TET 22858 91,066 
Portuguese 89. | 6.1 OPS OTE ORS 57,365 
Scandinavian 8.0 oo Lae9 PE.Sr DOF 69,353 
Ukrainian B52 es 3) 4 Sew. ON 2286 181,656 


Total 54./ 9 10.2 142 1930 19543 585 
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TABLE 4.17 


Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by ethnic 
group and language knowledge 


A. Language knowledge: fluent 


Frequency of Language Use 


insufficient 


Every Rarely Conversational 

Ethnic Group Day Often Occ. or Never Knowledge (N) 

Chinese LORS) 4.5 2.6 0.0 0.0 30,484 
Dutch Daz 6.2 BLO e) 6.0 0.0 37,648 
German 6D.2 GE | UUs) 9.5 0.0 150,639 
Greek oT .o 1D O23 0.9 0.0 69 , 865 
Hungarian 716.0 De O 14.1 3.5 0.0 22,40! 
Italian SPs Del 1.4 ee Da0 228, 592 
Polish oe anes 7.4 4.6 0.0 32,593 
Portuguese Saye) 2.4 0.7 0.0 0.0 31,925 
Scandinavian lee 16.1 42.9 9.9 0.0 15,641 
Ukrainian Pearl 14.3 SP Ze2 0.0 55,757 
Total 81.1 Faye Tis 5.6 0.0 675, 344 


ST ee eee 
ne 


B. Language knowledge: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Tota! 


30. 


86. 


by] 


TABLE 4.17 


(continued) 


some knowledge 


Often 


6.8 


eet! 


16.0 


13.4 


Frequency 


Occ: 


Insufficient 


Rarely Conversational! 
or Never knowledge 
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14.6 


(N) 


25,042 
25,168 
87,861 
17,991 

9,070 

129,922 
37,796 
24h 
20,624 

105,561 


483,146 
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fluent Dutch and Scandinavians, among whom 36.6 percent and 52.8 percent, 
respectively, use the ethnic language only occasionally, rarely, or 
never. Similar group variations in disuse can be seen among respondents 
reporting only some language knowledge (see Table 4.17). Again, 
Portuguese, Greeks, Itallans, and Chinese were the most frequent users 
of their respective languages; the Poles, Hungarians, and Ukrainians 
were somewhat less frequent users; and the Germans, Dutch, and 
Scandinavians the least frequent users. 

Differences between groups in non-use of an available 
language skill might be attributed to one or more of several conditions. 
First of all, if there are relatively few persons in a given community 
who know the language, presumably those who do know it will find fewer 
occasions on which it is possible or necessary to use it. This might 
account in part for the fact that among those who know a non-official 
language, the greatest use occurs in qroups having the highest 
proportions who are fluent (Greek, Portuguese, Italian, and Chinese) 
and the least use occurs in groups having the lowest proportions who 
are fluent (Scandinavian). The Germans and Dutch both have a sub- 
stantially higher fluency rate than the Scandinavians, and both groups 
also have a substantially higher rate of use among those who are 
fluent. However, there are exceptions to this. For example, fluency 
rate among Hungarians (64.2 percent - see Table 4.3 above) is approxi- 
mately twice the fluency rate among Ukrainians (30.7 percent) and Poles 


(35.8 percent) and yet among those who are flucnt, the Ukralnians and 
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Poles are every bit as I!Ikely as the Hungarians to speak In their 
ethnic language every day. For the Ukrainians, this might be 
attributable to the larger absolute number of Ukrainians who are fluent 
(55,000 Ukrainians as opposed to 22,000 Hungarians), but other possible 


reasons should be considered. The absolute number of fluent group 


members in other groups does not appear to be a critical factor in 
explaining varying rates of use among those who are fluent. 

A second possibility is that there are varying degrees of 
institutional support and encouragement for use of the non-official 
languages. That is, some ethnic groups may place a higher value upon 
the use and maintenance of their ethnic language, and their community 
iife may be structured in such a way as to encourage language use, 
both at the formal and informal levels. This interesting possibility, 
which obviously may have implications for the longevity of different 
non-official languages In Canada, will be explored to some degree 
later in this study. 

Some very interesting city-by-city differences were observed 
when overall frequency of use was compared. These results are presented 
in Table 4.18. The table reports use by al! respondents and regardless 
of group affiliation or language knowledge. It can be seen from Table 
4.|8 that rates of non-official language use are higher by far in Montreal 
and Toronto than in either Winnipeg, Edmonton, or Vancouver. Less than 
half the respondents in the latter three cities regularly make use of 


their ancestral language. Obviously, generational differences, 
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TABLE 4.18 


Percentages at each level of non-official lanquane use, by city 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 


Every Rarely Conversational 

City Day Often Occ, or Never Knowledge (N) 

Montreal Tees OS, 4.2 oT, 12.4 (259055) 
Toronto S507, 6,8 9.6 6.2 [5.0 (594,111) 
Winnipeg 34,9 10.1 [Sia 6.4 2552 (158,600) 
Edmonton a1 42 1549 Fone. 12.0 26.8 (120,101) 
Vancouver 5851 6,8 ey) bie 30.0 (235; 724) 
Total 34,7 1 10,2 7.2 io (1,343,584) 


nr ce 
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distribution of groups, degree of opportunity for use of the language, 
family religious and attitudinal patterns, and access to media are 
likely to be involved. 

Greater language knowledge among ethnic groups In Montreal 
and Toronto accounts for some, but again by no means all, of the city- 
by-city variation in language use (see Table 4.19). Even among those 
who are fluent, residents of Montreal and Toronto still exhibit a 
somewhat greater use of the non-official languages. The differences 
among the cities are more marked for residents whose lanquage knowledge 
is more marginal. These differences may reflect a greater opportunity 
to use the language in the larger metropolitan areas where there are 
more immigrants and where such facilities as the ethnic press, radio, 
and television; and ethnic clubs and schools are more readily available. 
The existence of such facilities could have an effect on attitudes 
towards use, as well as on opportunity for language use. 

The need to consider institutional aspects of language use can 
be seen in the generational trends in language use across cities (Table 
4.20). Among immigrants, differences in language use among cities 
follows the general pattern. This Indicates that generational status 
does not account completely for city differences in language use. In 
the second and third generations, a very Interesting and unexpected 
trend appears. Language use in the second and third generations Is 
relatively low both in Toronto and In Vancouver. These low rates of 


language use occur partly because of lower rates of language retention 
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TABLE 4.19 


Percentagesat each level of non-official language use, by city and 
language knowledge 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 


Language Every Rarely Conversational 
City Knowledge day Often Occ. or Never knowledge (N) 
Montreal! Fluent 3). Ee Ta es a | ae 2.1 0.0 (139,828) 
Some Knowledge 67.5 9.2 7.6 3.9 8.6 (74,243) 
Toronto Fluent 2 Nee ras yy aes A) ee: 0.0 (358,129) 
Some Knowledge 47.! 9.0 14.3 14.3 he (184, 106) 
Winnipeg Fluent 2a ee Ok eos 5.1 0.0 (49,210) 
Some Knowledge 22.5 14.6 23.2 9.6 18.8 (77,082) 
Edmonton Fluent 65.4 Zino. 1664 4.9 0.0 (35,877) 
Some Knowledge 24.3 19.4 22.2 21.3 bee (59,345) 
Vancouver Fluent W222 Os a rtl 20 6.7 0.0 (92,296) 
Some Knowledge 22.4 I1.3 24.0 1 ds: Pog (88,371) 
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TABLE 4.20 


Percentages using the non-official languages at various degrees of 
frequency, by generation and city 


Frequency of Language Use 


Rarely Insufficient 


Every or Conversational 
Generation City Day Often Occ. Never Knowledge (N) 
First Montreal! 87.9 Bez Be 2.0 2.6 GhS2e 755) 
Generation Toronto ATs | Thee 8.8 4.5 espe) (476 ,549) 
Winnipeg 63.8 ey, TEA: 6.8 5.9 (62,965) 
Edmonton 55.4 out i256 8.0 4.8 (48 ,752) 
Vancouver 62.2 7.4 14,0 8 ies) (139,413) 
Second Montreal 56i.5 ig. Web TR Bits (5e 525) 
Generation Toronto 14.0 Bis) LD. ro.9 43.4 (78,981) 
Winnipeg 23.7 errs) Lowel eS 507.0 aa 2904 
Edmonton 23.5 Mees Le 16.4 2) <A (44,907) 
Vancouver 3.3 8.8 iis Orage Z056 ao (64,216) 
Third Montreal 3.4 14.4 Odi 85:2 70.4 (9,826) 
Generation Toronto 0.0 0.0 SF!) Pl .6 8353 295190) 
Winnipeg 6.6 50 ee) Bs) O22 (38 ,099) 
Edmonton Lc Se etOn0 8.8 13.5 66.4 (225798) 
Vancouver 0.9 0.0 Died dec4 90.0 C2d26 Leo) 
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(see the right-hand column in Table 4.20), and partly because of other 
factors. In general, the data suggest that continued language use in 
the second and third generations Is not influenced merely by the 
proportion of immigrants in a city. To explain all these patterns 
would require a very intensive analysis of the institutions within 
which language use takes place, 

The concentrations of particular groups in particular cities 
seems to relate to some of the city-by-city variation in language use. 
For some particular ethnic groups there are no substantial differences 
in language use by city. Table 4.21 shows this to be true for the 
Greeks and Chinese, whose use is high in each city, and for the Hungarians, 
whose use is moderately hIgh in each city (the Portuguese are adequately 
represented in only one city, Toronto, so no comparisons are possible 
for that group). Most of the other groups had one particular city in 
which use was substantially less frequent. For the Germans it is 
Edmonton, and for the Dutch, Italians, and Ukrainians it is Vancouver. 
The Poles present a more complicated picture: language use for them 
is highest tn Montreal, less in Toronto, still less in Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, and least in Vancouver. 

B. Context of Use of Non-Official Languages 

The place of the non-official languages in Canadian life 
cannot be understood without some knowledge of the specific social 
contexts in which those languages are used. Of course, ethnic 


differentiation at a minimum is based on kinship, and it Is expected 


TABLE 4.2] 
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Percentages at each fevel of non-official language use, by city 


ethnic group 


A. Montreal 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Frequency of Languaqe Use 


Every 
Day 


Often 


Ocee 


2.6 


6.2 


Rarely 
or Never 


10.5 


2.4 


0.0 


Insufficient 
Conversational 
Knowledge (N) 
- 3,455 
© 4,173 
34.6 19,348 
1.0 25,828 
T2 9,627 
8.0 tS7 5002 
ZED 18,759 
. 7,992 
bs 1,224 
5025 9,569 
12.4 Z51,,055 
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TABLE 4.2| 
(continued) 


B. Toronto 


i i eee 
Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 
Every Rarely Conversational 


Ethnic Group Day Often Occ. or Never Knowledge (N) 


SS 


Chinese 80.2 6.2 6.8 0.0 6.8 19,377 
Dutch 38.9 ae. 23.4 10.7 Zee) 37,586 
German 41.1 10.3 1555 1O52 Zee2 119,730 
Greek Sheed: ae 36D ra 2.0 56,371 
Hungarian 25.0 od 18.7 [Aco ao 18,267 
Italian 82.3 2.9 Jak al 8.0 207,691 
Polish 43.0 629 Zaisoh 6.8 16.4 31,426 
Portuguese 88.6 1.6 Geo 0.8 Zen 41,039 
Scandinavian JES 7.0 ae WAS) 45.2 155891 
Ukrainian et 22,0 12s | [50 1550 46,741 
Total 6S, 7 6.8 956 eae bon 594,117 


C. Winnipeg 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Frequency of 


Every 

Day Often 
69.8 0.0 
Sat lgeeait 
64.2 URS 
Dilieg! 5.0 
6.1 0.0 
56.0 OR 
34.9 10.1 
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TABLE 4.2] 
(continued) 


OcCes 


Language Use 


Rarely 
or Never 


13.4 


2.8 


6.4 


Insufficient 
Conversational] 
Knowledge (N) 


10.1 ZAIN 26 
- 9,317 
25.9 53,382 
- | ,009 
Sag 2°20 
- 2,516 
34.4 17,873 
- 2a iaa 
66.0 9,656 
29.5 58, 349 
29.5 158,599 
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TABLE 4.2] 
(continued) 


D. Edmonton 


cee Se: ae a EO ae ee ee 
Frequency of Language Use 


rr 


Insufficlent 


Ethnic Group a Often Occ. nee Pena ae 

Chinese - = - Z fe oeoLe 
Butch 30.6 17.0 2558 [3.9 14.8 9,828 
German 14.9 2os0 Ries: see | ADy2 aoe LS. 
Greek as B = a iJ 731 
Hungarian e 4 At ms 4 1,654 
(talian = = = 3 e 3,902 
Polish 30.4 3.0 15.6 hie > Bae oa 
Portuguese _ = = a ‘s aa 
Scandivanian ~ Le rd a ‘. 10,296 
Ukrainian 42.0 Mp bee be 0d [Sx 16.4 45,163 
Total oo) s. Joo’, ee) 12.0 26.8 120,101 


E. Vancouver 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 
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TABLE 4.21 
(continued) 


Frequency of Language Use 


Every 
Day 


[S219 


Often Oces 
4 ged 

5 | Sey 
bie) 17.9 
0.0 ae ay 
20m a6) 
See) 1226 
5.9 tie 
10.8 20a 
6.8 hoe 


Rarely 
or Never 


Insufficient 
Conversation 
Knowledge 


30.0 2 


al 
(N) 


26, 850 
15,734 
79,243 
4,703 
3,116 
31,313 
13,755 
4,891 
32,287 
21,834 


33,725 
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that greatest use wil! be found in the home among members of the 
immediate family or with close relatives such as parents and siblings. 
But to what extent does non-official language use extend beyond the 
home, Into informal social interaction and more formal contexts such 
as the church and place of employment? What role does non-official 


language use in the media of communication, including press, radio, and 


television, play in the IIves of ethnic group members? And finally, 
in which contexts is the non-official language used as the exclusive 
means of communication? The following section will be addressed to 
these questions, and will be divided into three parts: use in social 
interaction, use by ethnic press readers, and use by radlo and televiston 
audiences. 

Use in Social Interaction. Respondents in all ten groups 
were asked which language they would use if speaking to each of the 
following: father, mother, spouse, brothers, sisters, other relatives, 
close friends, co-workers and classmates, the grocer, the doctor, and 
the clergyman. The overall! distribution of responses Is presented in 
Table 4.22. As expected, greatest use takes place among family members: 
three out of four respondents use the ethnic language in that context (note 
that, for the moment, respondents are not distinguished according to 
levels of non-officlal language knowledge). Outside the home, the 
greatest use is In conversation with close friends. Such use is 
reported by half the respondents. One-third use the language in 


conversation with clergymen, and one-fifth In conversations with 
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TABLE 4.22 


Language use in speaking to various types of persons 


Language Use 


Total * soon Percent Using 

Percent a tae ee \Both the Non- 
Type of Using thes > eee rOrticiat at 
Person Non-Of ficial Sees Language and 

Lanquage y English or French 
Family 74.9 30.8 44,| (1,343,590) 
Close Friends 49.6 24.6 29.0 Ch 5543595) 
Clergy he py 3) 24.8 Tey Cb, 5435,092) 
Grocer Zio rh4 1075 (1,343,589) 
Doctor 20.4 Highs, 6.5 (1,343,589) 
Classmates/ 
Co-Workers 18.0 Bw) (2 (1,343,592) 


* Respondents were asked about language use with thelr father, mother, 
spouse, brothers, sisters and relatives on each side of their family. 
The percentages include respondents reporting some use, or exclusive 
use, with at least one family member. 
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doctors, grocers, and classmates, or co-workers. It Is evident that 
non-official language use takes place primarily In informal contexts; 

the formal Institutions of Canadian society are of course dominated by 

the official languages. The main exception fs the Church, the 
organization which is most Important in the formal organization of 

ethnic communities. But language use In other formal contexts is far from 
negligible. In particular the fact that nearly one in five respondents 
use the language among co-workers suggest significant penetration into 
major institutions of society. 

Use of the ethnic languages is as IIkely as not to be mixed 
with use of one of the official languages. For example, among those 
who use the ethnic language In conversation with famIly members, less 
than half use the ethnic language exclusively with any one family 
member (see columns two and three In Table 4.22), This suggests that 
the home Is not always a true ethnic language "domain" In the sense 
that the use of the language is required for meaningful participation. 
Instead, in many cases It seems that the ethnic language does give way 
to the official languages even in the home. Exclusive use of the ethnic 
language Is relatively most frequent in conversations with clergy - 
27.8 percent report exclusive use as opposed to only 7.7 percent who 
use both official and non-official languages in that context. This is 
an extremely interesting finding. The fact that in the context of 
religion, only the ethnic language seems appropriate, may reveal a 


great deal about the symbolic importance of the church In ethnic 


community life. 
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The Impact of partial language l!oss on use in various contexts 
is indicated by the data in Table 4.25. In most contexts, use by those 
with only some language knowledge occurs about half as often as use by 
those who are fluent. The exception is the context of the family. Use 
in the family is nearly universal among those who are fluent, but fully 
70.9 percent of those with only some language knowledge use that 
language In conversations with family members. Compared with other 
contexts, use in the home Is relatively Invulnerable to language ‘oss. 

The group-by-group breakdown for context of use is presented 
in Table 4.24. Obviously, language use In all contexts is very much 
affected by the level of language knowledge in a particular ethnic 
group. What Is of interest in Table 4.24 is the extent to which 
language use in a particular ethnic group is concentrated among family 
members or penetrates into social circles outside the home. There are 
a number of interesting comparisons to be made. For example, among 
Greeks, Italians, Portuguese, and Ukrainians, the ethnic language is 
used in conversations with clergymen only somewhat less frequently than 
it is with family or friends, and far more frequently than it is 
used in other contexts. The situation is the reverse for the Chinese, 
who use the language more often with co-workers, doctors, and grocers 
than with clergymen. Still, substantial use of the ethnic language 
with co-workers can be seen not only for Chinese (33.5 percent) but 
also for Portuguese (37.3 percent), Greeks (33.0 percent), Itallans 


(26.9 percent), and even Ukrainians (16.3 percent) and Hungarians 
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TABLE 4.23 


Percentages reporting at least some use of the non-official lanquage 
in speaking to various types of persons, by lanquage knowledge (N) 


ee 


Language Knowledge 


eee 


1g f 

pace Fluent Some Knowledge 

Fami ly* 98.0 70.9 
(675,345) (483,147) 

Close Friends 74.9 3360 
(675, 347) (483,147) 

Clergy bik 2 2128 
(675,347) (483,147) 

Grocer 29.8 18.8 
(675,346) (483,145) 

Doctor PLAY | 16.7 
(675,545) (483,145) 

Classmates/ 

Co-Workers 26.2 i a 
(675,348) (483,147) 


* See note to Table 4.26 
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TABLE 4.24 


PercentageSreporting at least some use of the non-official language 
in speaking to various types of persons, by ethnic group 


nem 


Type of Person 


Ethnic Close Classmates/ 

Group Famtly* Friends Clergy Grocer Doctor Co-Workers (N) 
Chinese O24 77.8 ZU eo 36.4 Sila D009 (57,636) 
Dutch Sey Pd ies! 5.0 0.6 6.3 0.6 (75,657) 
German 6155 29.8 14.8 G7 rz S i. (5055657) 
Greek 93.5 Biel 84.0 5732 52.0 55.0 (88,642) 
Hungartan Bo Ome 46.0 36.7 8.0 Sines (S72 (34,866) 
Italian 89.7 67.4 49.9 43.1 Bost | 2659 (382,501) 
Polish 63.7 35.4 20:9 6.5 8.8 Piz (91,066) 
Portuguese 97.7 88.3 62.7 52.4 34.6 37.3 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 32.6 12.6 dee 0.0 0.5 O7 (69, 353) 
Ukrainian 66.5 40.5 40.9 Bez 13.9 1Ge> (181,654) 
Total 14,9 74926) | "35.90 a0) eG mene fesg wh Meta 2G) 


* See note to Table 4.26 
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(15.7 percent). In some groups, language use seems to be mostly 
concentrated In the home and relatively infrequently extends to even 
close friends outside the home. This is true among the Dutch, Germans, 
Hungarians, Poles, and Scandinavians. However, language use with 
co-workers, doctors,and grocers occurs for nearly 10 percent of the 
Germans and Poles, but not at all for the Scandinavians and Dutch. 

The pattern of use among those who are fluent In the non- 
official language can be seen In Table 4.25. Among these respondents, 
use In the home is virtually universal in all groups. Use among close 
friends is nearly universal for Chinese (95.7 percent), Greeks (91.9 
percent), and Portuguese (90.4 percent), and is very frequent among 
Italians (82.4 percent) and Ukrainians (86.1 percent). Most of the 
patterns which emerged for all respondents are the same when only fluent 
respondents are considered. However, It fs worth noting that among 
Germans, Poles, Scandinavians, and Ukrainians, language use in the 
Church is very much more frequent among those who are fluent. This 
Indicates that language loss is much more strongly associated with 
reduced use of the language in the Church for these groups than it Is 
for the Chinese, Greeks, Italians, and Portuguese. 

Exclusive use of the ethnic language among those who are 
fluent indicates the extent to which the language is either required 
or preferred over other languages. In Table 4.26, it can be seen that 
exclusive use in the family varies a great deal from group to group. 


For example, among the fluent Chinese, Greeks, Itallans, Poles, and 
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TABLE 4.25 


Percentages reporting at least some use of the non-official language in speaking 
to various types of persons, by ethnic group, fluent respondents only 


Type of Person 


Close Classmates/ 
Ethnic Group Family* Friends Clergy Grocer Doctor Co-Workers (nN) 


Chinese 100.0 95.7 36.3 48. 50a 40.3 (30,484) 


Dutch Sie7 45.5 9.9 0.5 11.8 Os") (357648) 
German 97.1 54.8 27.9 11.9 16.8 14.3 (150,638) 
Greek 97.3 91.9 88.8 41.4 BYike 36.7 (69,865) 
Hungarian 96.6 66.9 49,9 225 40.4 2202 (722,40) 
Italian 99.8 82.4 56.9 47.5 a5.0 33576 (2205595) 
Polish 96.9 76.0 46.3 tOr 16.9 18.3 (32,593) 
Portuguese 100.0 90.4 5922 47.3 18.7 26.25" Volz) 
Scandinavian 94.1 S262 28.5 0.0 L.5 Sole ets 364%) 
Ukrainian 94.3 86.1 84.6 18.6 38.0 37,4) (555757) 
Total 98.0 74.9 MIRE: 29.8 28.7 26.2. (675), 545) 


i 


* See note to Table 4.26 
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TABLE 4.26 


Percentagesreporting exclusive use of the non-official language in speaking 
to various types of persons, by ethnic group, fluent respondents only 


eee 
Type of Person 


—— 


Close Classmates/ 
Ethnic Group Family* Friends Clergy Grocer Doctor Co-Workers (N) 


—_—_—_—_———————O 


Chinese 60.0 48.6 23.39 23.6 30.8 17.4 (30,484) 
Dutch 21.8 LZe2 0.3 0.0 8.4 0:0 (37,640) 
German 25.6 [5.5 15.0 525 4.7 0.4 (150,638) 
Greek 63.9 48.3 81.5 16.0 2556 9.8 (69,865) 
Hungarian 44.1 48.6 45.1 10.0 31.0 PeoM P22 5401) 
Italian 48.2 49.5 49.6 Ziel oD oh 10.3 (228,393) 
Polish 55.8 40.2 24.6 4.4 var Bree (32,5935) 
Portuguese 50.2 54.0 49.1 25.0 We Pai B94 431,925) 
Scandinavian 50.2 9.6 9.0 0.0 cee) Ov | @015,644) 
Ukrainian lias 39.3 61.4 yh) 27.4 L320. Xoo) 
Total 42.4 Shwe 40.2 15.0 Peja. Pen X67, 245) 


ie a lane a aR a a all it si Se Dc cle oa 
* See note to Table 4.22 
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Portuguese, at least half or nearly half use the lanquage exclusively 
with at least one family member. The Dutch, Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Ukrainians are much more inclined to make use of both the ethnic 
language and English or French in conversations with family members. 
Rates of exclusive use in the Church are also of interest. For the 
fluent Chinese, Greeks, Hungarians, Italians, and Portuguese, exclusive 
use with clergymen is reported by most of those who used the language 
at all in that context, while the fluent Dutch, Germans, Poles, 
Scandinavians, and Ukrainians were more’ likely to mix languages in 
church. 

The extent to which the non-official languages are used as 
the exclusive means of communication outside the home, friendship 
circles, and the Church is worthy of note. Nearly one in five (17.4 
percent) of the fluent Chinese use only the ethnic language to 
communicate with co-workers, and about one in ten Greeks, Hungarians, 
Italians, Portuguese, and Ukrainians. About one in four fluent Chinese, 
Italians, and Portuguese use the language exclusively in conversations 
with grocers. And about three in ten fluent Chinese, Greeks, Hungarians, 
Italians, and Ukrainians use the language exclusively in conversations 
with the family doctor. These data Indicate that penetration of the 
ethnic language into institutional! sectors outside the close circles 
of family, friends, and church fs highly variable from group to group 
and undoubtedly reflects the differing structures of ethnic communities 


in different ethnic groups. 


Use Among Ethnic Press Readencs Canadians of all ethnic 


groups appear to have a good supply of newspapers written in the 
ancestral tanguage. Clearly, some knowledge of the language Is needed 
to read such publications, so persons having no knowledge of the ethnic 
language were not asked any questions about them. Almost half of al! 
respondents read newspapers or bulletins In their ancestral language 


at some time during the year preceding the data collection (see Table 


4.27). Thus, use of the language in the ethnic press Is less common 
than use in the home, but about as common as use among close friends, 
and more common than use In many contexts of social interaction. 

Easily the largest rate of ethnic press readership was found 
among the Chinese, 72.2 percent. More than half of all Italians (58.6 
percent), Greeks (56.1 percent), and Hungarians (52.9 percent) Indicated 
readership. Readership is perhaps surprisingly high among the Dutch 
(47.4 percent) and low among the Poles (38.6 percent) and the Ukrainians 
(34.6 percent). 

Regular readership Is reported by 21.3 percent overall, 
slightly tess than half of the readers (see Table 4.28). Most of the 
other readers (17.1 percent of the total) reported occasional reader- 
ship, while the remainder (9.3 percent) said they read the ethnic 
press only rarely. Highs among regular readership are reported by 
Chinese (33.6 percent), Greeks (26.3 percent), Italians (24,4 percent), 
Hungarians (23.9 percent), and Poles (21.4 percent). Lowest regular 


readership was reported by Scandinavians (9.9 percent), Dutch (13.0 
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TABLE 4,27 


Percentages having read 2 non-official language newspaper or bulletin 
during the preceding year, by ethnic group 


ReadershIp 
Ethnic Group Yes No Ms cengtaee (N) 
nowledge 

Chinese Pate 24,1 od (57,636) 
Dutch 47.4 34,8 17.8 (76,637) 
German 45.3 34.0 FLOR (303,874) 
Greek Dos | 42,9 10 (88,642) 
Hungarian 52.9 38.8 8.4 (34,866) 
Italian 58.6 34.8 6.6 (382,500) 
Polish 38.6 le | 2558 (91,066) 
Portuguese 42.4 54.4 25 €5 7,365) 
Scandinavian 25t2 Sie 45635 (693353) 
Ukrainian 34.6 54.1 PISS (1619653) 


Total 48, | So s5 150 (1,343,591) 
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TABLE 4.28 


Percentages reading non-official language newspapers or bulletins at 
varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group 


SE SS SS eS SSS ASP 


Frequency of Readership 


SE SPAS SS 8 AT EE ESET PY SE PEE EE 


Ethnic Group Regularly Occasional ly Rarely Never* (N) 

Chinese 53/6 3055 G2 Pate) (57,636) 
Dutch 1250 20.6 Pee) 32.6 (76,637) 
German RTE: ewe alee 54,7 (303,872) 
Greek 26..5 heres hie 45.9 (88,642) 
Hungarian 2549 16.4 aire 47. | (34,866) 
Italian 24,4 22,4 ee | 41.6 (382,501) 
Polish 21.4 12,0 4.4 61.4 (9] , 066) 
Portuguese ion Wie: a eM a) (37200) 
Scandinavian 959 8.8 B93 16.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 2062 Ee, 4.9 Se ed ChE 62) 
Total ZNO beet a5 Jie C5343, 390) 


eee 


* Includes those with no knowledge of the ethnic language. 
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percent), and Portuguese (18.1 percent). Chinese (30.5 percent) had 
the highest percentage of respondents reading the publications 
occasionally and Scandinavians lowest (8.8 percent). Clearly, the 
Chinese ethnic publications play a major role in the Chinese language 
community. 

The length of time respondents have been reading ethnic 


publications in Canada is reported in Table 4.29. Length of readershIp 


is, of course, affected by the length of time respondents have been 


in Canada, and should not be read as an Indication of current strength 


of the ethnic press. (The data in Table 4.29 may be usefully compared 
to data in Table 3.12 on the length of time immigrants in the sample have 
lived in Canada.) However, it is notable that almost a auarter of all 
respondents have read ethnic publications in Canada for more than 
ten years. Furthermore, readership of greater than two years duration 
reached almost 40 percent of the sample. By contrast, readership of 
less than two years accounted for only about 6 percent of all respondents. 
Implicit in the results fis the point that, once established, readership 
of the ethnic publications continues over a long period. Long-time 
readership is particularly marked among Hungarians, Ukrainians, Italians, 
Germans, and Dutch. 

Readership of the ethnic press obviously is very much affected 
by language fluency. Table 4.30 shows that level of fluency explains 
many of the group differences in readership. The Chinese have the 


highest readership rates, regardless of language fluency. But the 


TABLE 4.29 


Percentages having read non-official lanquage newspapers or bulletins 
for various lengths of time, by ethnic group 


eS ee nee al aR A a A ae ARTE RN INT eS 
Length of Readership 


eG AT RTT = CT SS EE RO, 


More 

Less Than 

Than 2 3-5 6-10 10 Never 
Binmceonoupy (vte leYre Yrsa. Yrs« Xus.) Yrs, Read (N) 
Chinese eles] Se: TT 180. 26.9) VS.G Zits (57,636) 
Dutch rel Ie 5.4. 9.0 - 2 5 eee (76,637) 
German 1.4 1.4 Ceo) V5" FZ) 925 Oro ee) 
Greek 0.8 2 ee. 4.5) 1929 5 Ci. Stee aes (88,642) 
Hungarian 2.6 0.6 Bie Led *. Ogle Baers (34,866) 
Italian eo Zt 255° AQ. 2120S 27 2S) Oe LD 
Polish ee) Ze4 259 Ps?” geal 9) Ono meemnc (91,066) 
Portuguese 5.4 4.6 oD Lea 1 el Wee gt ae CST ooo) 
Scandinavian 0,5 0.4 Lod SB 2 ee) a (69 ,553) 
Ukrainian 0.0 0.8 1.0.5 9332 C2 ied Goer Wl ome 
Total ae. 2.2 2.82 18a bh Oo oes oi, eek et NI) 
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TABLE 4,30 


Percentageshaving read a non-official lanquage newsnaper or bulletin 
during the preceding year, by ethnic group and lanquage knowledge (N) 


Language Knowledge 


Ethnic Group Fluent Some Knowledge 
Chinese 96.6 48,7 
(30,484) (25,042) 
Dutch IS Dike ss 
(37,648) (25,168) 
German 74,7 ZS Go 
(150,638) (87,861) 
Greek 62.1 2a 
(69,865) (17,991) 
Hungarian 65.0 ee: 
(22,401) (9,070) 
Italian rer, 42.6 
(226,595) (129,922) 
Polish Ie Zo 
C32 095) (375196) 
Portuguese 5622 26.6 
C3592) (24,111) 
Scandinavian OLeZ ZO 
(15,641) (20,623) 
Ukrainian 84.6 14,8 
C39) i) (105,560) 
Total + ee IG. 
(675,345) (483,145) 
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previously noted differences between the Italians, Greeks, Hungarians, 
and Dutch on the one hand, and the Poles, Ukrainians, and Scandinavians 
on the other, are largely eliminated when fluency is taken into account. 
In each group, approximately two-thirds of the fluent members are 
readers of the ethnic press, 

Regular readership of the ethnic press is another matter. 
There are substantial differences among ethnic groups In regular 
readership, even after level of fluency Is taken into account. Among 


those who are fluent (see Table 4.31), regular readership Is most common 


among the Poles (74.0 percent), Ukrainians (62.4 percent), and Greeks 
(52.8 percent). Just under half of the fluent Chinese, Germans, 
Portuguese, and Scandinavians, but only one in four of the fluent Dutch, 
are regular readers. 

Use Among Radio and Television Audiences. Interest in ethnic 
programming on radio and television has grown in recent years, 
particularly with the advent of cable television. However, the 
availability of such programming Is quite limited In many locations. 

In the interviews, respondents were asked whether they knew of any 
ethnic programming available locally, and subsequent questions were 

posed in terms of this known programming. Comparison of the responses 
with evidence on the actua! availability of ethnic programming is planned 
by the research staff of the Canadian Radio and Television Commission. 

Radio is still the most widely used outlet for ethnic pro- 


gramming. Only about one in four (23.5 percent) of our respondents 


Percentages reading non-official 
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TABLE 4.3] 


language newspapers or bulletins at 


varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group and language knowledge 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 


Dutch 


German 


Greek 


Hungarian 


Italian 


Polish 


Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 


Total 


Language 
Know ledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Fluent 
Some Knowledge 


Frequency of Readership 


Regularly 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


(N) 
( 29,448) 
( 12,186) 


( 28,356) 
( 8,003) 


(112,493) 
( 25,026) 


( 43,385) 
( 6,312) 


( 14,557) 
( 3,396) 


(168,788) 
( 55,308) 
t 


C 25,857) 
Coble) 


( 17,928) 
( 6,402) 


( 10,515) 
( 5,560) 


( 47,190) 
( 15,656) 


(496,545) 
(149,076) 
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reported that no radio programs are locally available for hls group 
(see Table 4.32; note that the question was not asked of respondents 
having no knowledge of thetr ethnic language). But the situation yaried 
markedly from group to group. Radio programs were most generally 
known to Greeks, Italians, and Portuguese - only between 10 and 15 
percent Indicated that no programs were locally available. Least 
availability was reported by the Chinese, Hungarians, and Scandinavians - 
about half the members of these groups said that no programs were 
available (this was nearly al! of the Scandinavians who were asked). 

Listenership, among those who are aware of local ethnic radio 
programs and who have at least some knowledge of the ethnic language, 
is fairly evenly divided between regular listeners, occaslonal listeners, 
and those who rarely or never listen. In our total sample, 23.5 percent 
were regular listeners, and It may be concluded that ethnic raadlo is 
rather less Important than the ethnic press as a medium of communication 
for Canadian ethnic groups. Listenership is most avid among the Greeks, 
Italians, and Portuguese. Apparently programs for these groups are not 
only widely available, but popular as well. On the other hand the 
Dutch, Hungarians, and Poles seem uninterested In even those programs 
they know to be available. Among Scandinavians, the radio audience is 
essentially non-existent. 

More radio programs were available and known to respondents 
In the fluency group and they reported an overall regular IIstening 


rate of 41.9 percent (Table 4.33). Highest in percentage of regular 
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TABLE 4.32 


Percentages listening to known non-official language radio programs at 
varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group 


Frequency of Listenership 


No Non-Of ficial 
Lanquage Radio 


Programs Some- 

Ethnic Group Known in Regularly times 
Area 

Chinese 45.5 [Geo i720 
Dutch 29,9 6.1 h2en 
German 24.8 Re ha [can 
Greek 9 57 5.) BiG 
Hungarian 58.3 8.0 11.0 
Italian 10.0 38.474 18.8 
Polish 32.0 6.9 14.1 
Portuguese Las 25.4 37.0 
Scandinavian 4|.6 a IRE 
Ukrainian 31.6 22.1 oe 
Total 2559 25.0 18.1 


Rarely 


No 
Language 
Never Knowledge (N) 
8.1 24, ( 57,636) 
14.4 17.8 (~ 76,637) 
Geo ZN) (303,877) 
9.5 1.0 ( 88,642) 
10.5 8.4 ( 34,866) 
15.4 6.6 (382,503) 
14.5 Pam Se (, 91,066) 
Oct, Pages C1420 e9 
4.7 47.3 (2697555) 
SAS Lio (181,656) 


10.8 P3697 Ae Ol 4a 0o) 
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TABLE 4.33 


Percentages listening to known non-official language radio programs at 
varying degrees of frequency, by language knowledaqe 


i 
Frequency of Listenership 


Language 
Ethnic Group Knowledge Regularly Sometimes Rarely Never (N) 
Chinese Fluent 34.0 42.2 LISS NP RZ AT er Seog ) 
Some Knowledge 30.8 20.5 21,2 370.5, O05, 569) 
Dutch Fluent 15.4 Zon Doivih pp ede ty ke hyeaO) 
Some Knowledge Su0 24.1 38.6.) .33, 3 ot l2,564) 
German Fluent 44.6 oie 16.4 Ue 270207 
Some Knowledge At 5D Re Stroh DUCE Tt 369565) 
Greek Fluent b)s Pay 25.0 (D5 Ge ele oe Go eooo 
Some Knowledge 45.7 5007 G.p 10.5. CS pIAL 
Hungarian Fluent 23.4 34.6 LOS) 225028 80050549 
Some Knowledge 27.0 22.4 2150" B2ELOK SOV CSO 
Italian Fluent 46.9 vs Ia Doe ida. MLO Spe 
Some Knowledge 44,1] 16.2 (Se7,) 19.000 be. Oe5) 
Polish Fluent 24.0 32.4 275°) 2148") (227554) 
Some Knowledge 4.9 29,0 22.6, ) 562°) 019,204) 
Portuguese Fluent 28. | Dhae eed O.6) U2ier2a) 
Some Knowledge 34.6 3004 Sige ahosur ALogoe oy 
Scandinavian Fluent 0.0 20.9 38.5% 4059-6 64-072) 
Some Knowledge Cone 19.6 (2 2 444) S637 
Ukrainian Fluent Beco Zigo is 9.0 (48,060) 
Some Knowledge 21.9 41.1 2550) ine atooereol 
Total Fluent 41.9 29.6 (259) Nee 2003550 i2) 
Some Knowledge 28.9 2725 2lat 62140) 42905960) 
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listeners were Ukrainians (58.3 percent), but many Italians (46.9 
percent), Germans (44.6 percent), Greeks (38.7 percent), and Chinese 
(34.0 percent) were regular listeners. Only 15.2 percent of the fluency 
group claimed never to listen to radio programs in their ethnic language. 
Greeks (45.7 percent) were the most frequent listeners to 
ethnic radio programs among the group with some knowledge of the 
language. Italians (44.1 percent) and Portuguese (34.6 percent) were 
the next most frequent users of such programs. In all, 28.9 percent 
of respondents knowing some non-official language |Isten regularly to 
broadcasts and another 27.3 percent IIsten sometimes. 
Televislon programs for ethnic groups are much less readily 
available than radio programs. As Table 4.34 shows, excluding those 
who have no knowledge of the ethnic language (and were therefore not 


asked about ethnic television), more than half the respondents reported 


no available programming (46.3 percent out of 84.9 percent asked). 
Ethnic television is essentially nonexistent for the Dutch, Germans, 
Poles, Scandinavians, and Ukrainians. Most programming is available 
agaln for the Greeks, Italians, and Portuguese, and it Is again In 
these groups that it Is most popular. Among the Italians, for example, 
79.9 percent indicated that programs were available, and 35.0 percent, 
nearly half of those aware of programs, were regular viewers. By 
contrast, only 38.5 percent of the Chinese were aware of any local 
television programs for Chinese, and of these only 9.0 percent, or 


less than one in four of those aware of programs, were regular 
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TABLE 4.34 


Percentages viewing known non-official language television programs at 


varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group 


No Non-Of ficial 

Language Tele- 

vision Programs 
Known in 


Ethnic Group Area 


Chinese 57.8 
Dutch 81.0 
German IS) 
Greek AS 
Hungarian 52.4 
Italian 15.6 
Polish 65.8 
Portuguese Dost 


Scandinavian 570 
Ukrainian 82.0 


Total 46.3 


Frequency of Viewership 


9.0 


a 


a 


8 


i222 


Onn 


Regularly Sometimes Rarely Never ledge 


No 
Language 
Know- 

(N) 

Bey (57,636) 
17.8 (76,637) 
Zoo) SUS, So 

rev (88,642) 

8.4 (34,866) 

Grater sue, 200) 
PR eee (91,066) 

265 (575503) 
fig fas (695355) 
lee ihe Lyte? 
14 Ch 34355290) 


ee —————————— 
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listeners. And among Hungarians, 39.2 percent were aware of programs, 
and of these only 7.7 percent, or less than one in five, were regular 


listeners. 


SECTION 3 - SUPPORT FOR NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE RETENTION 

One of the malin purposes of this study is to investigate 
popular support for non-officlal language retention. What are the 
attitudes of Canada's non-official language groups towards the 
maintenance and use of their group's language in Canada? 

Every respondent in the sample was asked this question: 

How desirable do you think it is for 
(group) 
in Canada to speak Bice 2 

(language) 
with the appropriate group name and group language inserted. The 
response options were then listed: "very desirable", "somewhat 
desirable", "neither desirable nor undesIrable", "somewhat undesirable", 
or "very undesirable”. Their responses provide an overall! indication 
of support for the Idea of language retention. This section will (1) e 
describe the distribution of these responses within each of the ten 
sampled ethnic groups, (2) probe the meaning of these responses by 
analysing reasons given for support or nonsupport of language retention 
and the perceived Importance of language retention relative to other 
group concerns, (3) analyse some soclal determinants of support for 
language retentton, and (4) examine various ethnic organizations and 


media to see what Impact they have on the ethnic group and how thelr actual 
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and potential impact on language retention is perceived by ethnic 
group members. 
A. Numbers of Persons Supporting Language Retention 

Support for retention of the non-official language, appears 
to be widespread among Canada's metropolitan ethnic groups. While 
this was not unexpected, the degree of very strong desire and support 
for the concept of retention of the non-official language was markedly 
present and there is clear evidence that the vast majority of the 
Canadian ethnic groups sampled are not opposed to such retention. 
Based on our sample, it is estimated that nearly a million persons in 
the sampled populations - nearly one-twentieth of Canada's population 
- expressed support for the idea of language retention, and of these, 
over 400,000 persons expressed strona support. Our detailed sample- 
based estimates are presented in Table 4,35. Among the nearly one 
million supporters ("very desirable" and "somewhat desirable" combined), 
we find approximately 290,000 Italians, 200,000 Germans, and 140,000 
Ukrainians. Most of those who were not in favour of language retention 
were simply indifferent, rather than opposed. Approximately 270,000 
respondents from all groups were estimated to be indifferent towards 
language retention, while an estimated 118,000 were opposed ("somewhat 
desirable" and "very undesirable" combined). These first figures on a 
Canadian sample are quite impressive in that they illustrate the 
degree to which the non-English or French origin members of our society 
attach importance to retaining languages which have only very limited 


currency in the larger socicty. 
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TABLE 4.35 


Number of persons with various attitudes toward non-official lanquage 
retention, by ethnic group 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indif- or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 22,288 VIA We 6,030 6, 006 51,656 
Dutch 6,484 Bly OGtee eer, OU. lt ,285 16,6054 
German 66.572 133,297: 16,097 27,704 BS, 0710 
Greeks 48,130 25,148 8,698 6,665 88,642 
Hungarian 6,045 17,863 6,964 3,110 34 , 866 
italian 151,416 [39,505 50.045 55,059 380,570 
Polish 17,791 47,667 19,665 5,943 91,066 
Portuguese 16,758 22,478 97,295 ORES) eth Aeiey, 
Scandinavian 9796 27,406 23,050 OF O14 69,223 
Ukrainian 54,909 53,05) el o5nvoo 7,440 181,165 
Total 400 ,248 551,524) .269,088... 117,664 1,340,839 
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B. Proportions Supporting Language Retention 

Support for language retention expressed as a percentage of 
the total is presented in Table 4.36. Over all groups, an overwhelming 
majority - over 70 percent - feels that language retention is desirable. 
The 70 percent represents the total of those feeling it is "very 
desirable" (29.9 percent) and those feeling it is "somewhat desirable" 
(41.1 percent). (These two categories are distinguished in all tables 
in this section, though the discussion in the text frequently will 
refer to the total percent supporting language retention.) Less than 
10 percent feel that language retention is either "somewhat undesirable" 
or "very undesirable", while the remaining 20 percent are indlfferent. 

There is great variation among groups in support for language 
retention, but the supporters are a majority In all groups. About 
three out of four Chinese, Greeks, I!tallans, Poles, and Ukrainians are 
in favour of language retention; two out of three Germans, Hungarians 
and Portuguese; and one out of two Dutch and Scandinavians. Among the 
five groups in which support Is most widespread, the Greeks have the 
highest proportion expressing strong support (54.3 percent), followed 
by the Italians (39.8 percent), Chinese (38.8 percent), Ukrainians 
(30.3 percent), and Poles (19.5 percent). In the three groups having 
somewhat less widespread support, the Portuguese had the highest 
proportion expressing strong support (29.2 percent), followed by the 
Germans (21.9 percent) and the Hungarlans (17.3 percent). 


Opposition to language retention was uniformly low in all 
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TABLE 4.36 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by ethnic aqroup 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 38.8 40.3 HOS) 10.5 Di ,006 
Dutch 8.5 41.6 SII” 14.7 76,637 
German CARP 43.9 2D eZ 303,670 
Greek 34.3 28.4 908 TS 88,642 
Hungarian ea D1-.2 20.0 10.8 34 , 866 
Italian 59 58 5657 14.9 She 380,570 
Polish REDE) Deao PAS Ce 91,066 
Portuguese oie 5Oe2 16.1 11.8 DT p00 
Scandinavian 14.1 EES) RRS 13.0 69 5225 
Ukrainian BOS: 45.8 19.8 4.| FELJIG5 


Tota! 29.9 41.1 20s 8.8 1,340,833 
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groups. Although there were major group differences In the extent of 

support, in each group most of those who were not in favour were simply 

indifferent. The greatest opposition was among the Dutch (14.7 percent), 

and the Scandinavians (13.0 percent). Least opposition was expressed 

by Ukrainians (4.1 percent) and Poles (6.5 percent). 

C. Consensus and Polarization In Attitudes Towards Language Retention 
One way to describe the distribution of attitudes towards 

language retention is in terms of the degree to which there Is consensus 


as opposed to polarization within each group. In the data, we measure 


the degree of polarization using the standard deviation score based on 


a four point scale in which 4 is "undesirable" and | Its "very desirable". 
A large standard deviation would indicate a polarization of attitudes, 
while a smal! standard deviation Indicates a degree of group consensus 
on language retention. 

Table 4.37 presents both the mean and standard deviation for 
each group's response to the question on language retention. Clearly 
Greeks, Chinese, Italians, and Ukrainians have a high degree of group 
consensus which views language retention as highly desirable. There 
is some degree of importance in this finding since it wil! be found 
throughout the study that these four groups consistently follow a 
pattern of support for language retention in almost all relevant 
subgroups. Were the study to have been done on these four groups alone 
there would have been overwhelming support for language retention. The 


Germans, Hungarians, and Poles exhibit approximately the same degree 
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TARE Amo? 


Average opinion and deqree of polarization of non-official lanquage 
Support, by ethnic group* 


Average Opinion 


(Mean - a low Polarization 

mean indicates (Standard 
Ethnic Group greater support) Deviation) 
Chinese o> O95 
Dutch Zi 0.84 
German Vie | 0.89 
Greek ret Gng> 
Hungarian 2.28 0.98 
Italian Wen 0,94 
Polish ZEN 0.81 
Portuguese Pay) 1.46 
Scandinavian 2.45 0.89 
Ukrainian p.98 0.82 
Total feel) (Oe 1s) 
x 


The statistics reported in this table were obtained by assigning 
numbers to responses according to the followina rules: 1 - Very 
Desirable; 2 - Somewhat Desirable; 3 - Indifferent; 4 - Somewhat 
or Very Undesirable. 
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of consensus viewing language retention as moderately deslrable. The 
Dutch and Scandinavians exhibit again the same degree of consensus that 
language retention Is only somewhat destrable, or Irrelevant. 


The most polarized group on the question of language retention 


Is the Portuguese. Their standard devlatlon Is 1.46, which Is very much 


higher than all other groups (range 0.8! to 0.98), Portuguese res- 
pondents as a group have very mlxed reactions to the question of 
desirability of language retentlon. 

These date obtained from Portuguese respondents are very 
Interesting. They are a quite recently arrived group and It Is possible 
that the degree of dlsagreement reflects the effort of Individuals to 
establish themselves In the larger society. -It Is likely that the 
battle to learn the adopted language is still a major task. It will 
be very interesting 1o observe changes, If any, In Portuguese attitudes 
as the group becomes more well-established In Canadlan society. 

OD. Relative Importance of Language Retentton and Other Group Concerns 

It Is tempting to conclude at thls polnt that there exists 
in Canada a very strong demand for non-official language retention. 

But support for the principle of language retentlon might not reflect 
any deeply felt concerns when not expressed In conjunction wlth any 

altornative proposition, or with any Iinpltied costs. One wonders how 
language Issues rate In Importance among the other Issues with which 
an ethnic group may be confronted. Does lanquage represent merely a 


"motherhood" Issue which fades when hard Issues of financial, personal, 
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or group commitment are formulated? 

Respondents In our sample were asked to rate the serlousness 
of various problems confronting ethnic groups. These Included: 
rostricted educational opportunitles, loss of ethnic traditlons, loss 
of Interest In traditlonal rellgion, job discrimination, social 
Isolation from the rest of society, and restricted opportunitles to 
learn English and French, as well as language loss. These ratings 
were made at the outset of the Intervlew, before It became apparent 
to respondents that the maln focus of the interview would be on 
language. Thus, at the time the questlon was asked, the respondents 
knew only that they were being Interviewed because of thelr ethnic 
background. They should not have felt any pressure to name one kind 
of problem rather than another. It turned out that overall, none of 
the problems were rated as "serlous" by a majority of the respondents. 
This may mean that the respondents tended to be satisfied with the 
position of thelr group In Canadlan soclety, but It may also mean that 
they were reluctant to complain about problems to an Interviewer. In 
any case, for the present purpose we are Interested In the relative 
soriousness of problems. 

Table 4.38 presents the ratings, and shows that language loss 
was the problem most often mentioned as "very serious" (by 12.3 percent 
of all respondents). Language loss was also most often mentloned as a 
"somewhat serious" problem (by 21.1 percent of all respondents). Over- 


all, about one-third of the respondents felt that language loss was a 
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TABLE 4,38 


Percentages rating each possible problem confronting members of their own 
ethnic group at varying degrees of seriousness 


(N = 1,343,587) 


te SAR LEE A UE ce Se ee | 
Problem Serjousness 


Problem (In order Very somewhat Not Very Not a 
presented to Respondents) Sertous Serious Ser lous Problem 


Not Enough Opportunities Seal roe 12.4 68.8 
for Education Beyond 
High School 


LOSSeOtmeaninnnc: rag t tons ie 159 Faby) 48,0 
and Customs 


Kosseom linierest iin Vas Sa 16,9 545 
Traditional Religton 


Discrimination by oe ie 16,4 Seles) 
Employers 


Decreasing Use of 2.2 ZA wel 20.0 We eS 
Efttinic Lanquaqe 


Ethnic Group loo 4.9 (225 18.8 Oma) 
Much Apart 


Not Enough Opportunities eo bat eS 14.5 
to Learn Cngtish 


Not Enough Opportunities 
To tearne | rench 
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somewhat serlous or very serlous problem for their ethnic group. Only 
a minority (42.5 percent) felt that language loss was "not a problem". 
The problem next-most-often mentioned as "very serlous" was discrimination 


by employers. A total of 19.3 percent mentloned this problems as 


elther "very sertous" or "somewhat serlous", but a majorlty - 58.9 
percent - thought It was "not a problem". Loss of ethnic traditions 
and customs, and loss of Interest in traditional rellglon, also were 
relatively frequently mentioned problems. There seemed to be general 
agreement (74.5 percent) that there was sufficlent opportunities to 
learn English, most (58.3 percent) thought the same about French, and 
most €68.8 percent) felt that there was enough chance to obtain 
education beyond high school. 

It would appear that, overall, no really serlous problems 
have been Indicated by the study but that, in a generally satisf led 
sample, loss of the ethnic language was the major current problem. 

On a group-by-group basis, It Is found thal language loss is 


the most Important "very serlous" 


problem for each group except the 
Italians (who were somewhat more concerned about job discrimination) 
and the Portuguese (who were more concerned about job discrimination, 
loss of ethnic traditions and religlon, and social Isolation) (see 
Table 4.59). Most of the Portuguese are very recent immiqrants 

and one might expect them to consider problems other than language loss 


as more pressing. Yet even In that group the problem of language loss 


is not dismissed. Only 35 percent regarded it as "not a problem". 
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TABLE 4.39 


Percentages rating each possible problem confronting their own ethnic 
group at varying deqrees of seriousness, by ethnic group 


A. Chinese (N = 57,636 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not a 
Problem Cin order Serious Ser lous Ser lous Problem 
presented to Respondents) 
Not Enough Opportunities 9.3 5.4 Meloy 9950 
For Education Beyond 
High School 
bess oF Efhimic Traditions 6.2 AE oy Biles 29.4 
and Customs 
Loss,of dinerest in RO Wea 276 A 
Traditional Religion 

iJ 

Discrimination by sett Zao 54 22a 
Employers 
Decreasind se of 24.6 23, | AN faba 
Ethnic Language 
Ef{hnic Group too Hou 2520 26.4 pat I s: 
Much Apart 
Not Enough Opportunities 17.6 9.8) blr SGins 
To Learn English 
Not Fnough Opportunities 1.9 14.6 Mae 40.4 


fLOmulCanm wrench 
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TABLE® 48 39 
(continued) 


B. Dutch (N = 76,637) 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not a 
Problem (in order Serious Serious Serious Problem 
presented to Respondent) 
Not Enough Opportunities 0.0 eee, SLO Oe 1D 
For Education Beyond 
High School 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 4.8 baud 20.0 DBD. 
and Customs 
Loss of Interest in 4.3 10.0 Mat ee bog 
Traditional Relgion 
Discrimination by Lat 4.0 XO 88.0 
Employers 
Decreasing Use of B0 ye Oe alee 
Ethnic Language 
Ethnic Group too 56 Gel [3.8 Wes 
Much Apart 
Not Enough Opportunities 0.6 Za Die S628 
to Learn English 
Not Enough Opportunities 7.8 Pa ByaG WL ne 


to Learn French 


ee 


TABLE 4.39 
(cont I nucd) 


C. Germans (N = 303,871) 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not a 


Problem (in order Serious Serious Serious Problem 
presented to Respondents) 

Not Enough Opportunities 0.6 tae Liss Bio 
For Education Beyond 

High Schoo] 

Loss of Ethnic Traditions 4.0 aa. ogee oF AO) 
and Customs 

bossgor ainterest in oes. heres) at en | Daa 
Traditional Religion 

Discrimination by 4.6 6.5 Loe 68.9 
Emp loyers 

Decreasing Use of Pe: 18.3 Lese 48.5 
Ethnic Language 

Ethnic Group too Cin D228 16.3 68.5 
Much Apart 

Not Enough Opportunities 1.4 4.4 Pee, 84. | 
to Learn English 

Not Enough Opportunities 4.4 a0 11.0 bao 


to Learn French 


ee 
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TABLE 4.39 
(continued) 


D. Greeks (N = 88,642) 


' Very Somewhat 
Problem (in order Serious Serious 
presented to Respondents) 
Not Enough Opportunities 12.2 13.4 
For Education Beyond 
High School 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 15.2 [358 
and Customs 
Loss of Interest in De) 1.2 
Traditional Religion 
Discrimination by O.D 15.5 
Employers 
Decreasing Use of eres) FACS) 
Ethnic Language 
Ethnic Group too Sal 16.8 
Much Apart 
Not Enough Opportunities 7.3 SS) 
to Learn English 
Not Enough Opportunities 5.8 20.11 


to Learn French 


Not Very 
Serious 


Not a 
Problem 


LS Ree. 


60.4 


AT 2 


49.4 


15.0 


46.9 
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TABLE 4,39 
(continued) 


E. Hungarians (N = 34,866) 


—_—————————— EEE 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not a 
Problem Cin order Serious Serious Serious Problem 


presented to Respondents) 


Not Enough Opportunities 0.7 Bee 10.7 dees 
For Education Beyond 

High School 

Voss tot Ethnic Traditions 9.5 6.4 20.6 DztZ 
and Customs 

loss of ‘Interest in Zak) 10.4 biwe HOES 
Traditional Religion 

Discrimination by e506 Sea 14.0 6752 
Employers 

Decreasing Use of 6.2 Co ae SASHES: 43.2 
Ethnic Language 

Ethnic Group too 4.0 12.8 iS Oe 55.4 
Much Apart 

Not Enough Opportunities 53.6 635 oye i2) 


fo iuearn English 


Not Enough Opportunities 1.4 20 pet 68.3 
to Learn French 


F. Italians (N = 382,501) 


Problem (in order 
presented to Respondents) 


Not Enough Opportunities 
For Education Beyond 
High School] 


LOSS Of Itainke Mecsas 
and Customs 


Loss of Interest in 
Traditional Religion 


Discrimination by 
Emp loyers 


Decreas ingvrUuse OF 
Ethnic Language 


Ethnic Group too 
Much Apart 


Not Enough Opportunities 
to Learn. English 


Not Enough Opportunities 
fo Learn French 


oe 


1&2 


TABLE 4. 39 


(continued) 


Very Somewhat 
Serious Serious 
9.8 oS 


5 eae 
4 bel euth 
2 17.4 
| eZ 
2 18.4 
6 LOme 
4 10.6 


Not Very 
Serious 


22.4 


SS: 


Not a 
Problem 


DO. 2 


44.8 


44,4 


44.4 


DO Z 


63.8 


46.7 
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TABLE 4.39 
(continued) 


G. Poles (N = 91,066) 


Ce ey ee 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not a 
Problem (in order Serious Serious Serious Problem 
presented to Respondents) 
Not Enough Opportunities 2.9 7.4 Lind 70.2 
For Education Beyond 
High School 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 7.0 13.4 Zoe i FAS) 
and Customs 
LGssvor worerestT in 4.7 rae 19.4 Se 
Traditional Religion 
Discrimination by 6.8 6.6 18.0 ois, 
Employers 
Decreasing Use of 18 Zia ly a8 35.9 
Ethnic Language 
Ethnic Group too 4.0 ae 205,55 64.7 
Much Apart 
Not Enough Opportunities 0.7 268 14.2 Joel 
to Learn English 
Not Enough Opportunities Ne 6.8 [>.0 64.8 


to Learn French 


H. Portuguese (N = 57,365) 


Problem (In order 
presented to Respondents) 


Not Enough Opportunities 
For Education Beyond 
High School 


Loss of Ethnic Traditions 
and Customs 


Loss of Interest in 
Traditional Religion 


Discrimination by 
Employers 


Decreasing Use of 
Ethnic Language 


Ethnic Group too 
Much Apart 


Not Enough Opportunities 
to Learn English 


Not Enough Opportunities 
to Learn French 
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TABLE 4.39 
(continued) 
Very Somewhat 
Serious Serious 
SD 8.9 
B25 i hee 
Der 16.6 
10.0 ORs 
70 10.4 
871 16.8 
A) lOg? 
AZ 10.2 


Not Very 
Serious 


24.0 


25.4 


ohh #3) 


20.4 


Not a 
Problem 


53.4 


40.8 
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TABLE 4.39 
(cont Inued) 


1. Scandinavians (N = 69,353) 


———————————————— 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not a 
Problem (in order Serious Serious Serious Problem 
presented to Respondents) 
Not Enough Opportunities 0.0 2.4 oo, 82.6 
For Education Beyond 
High Schoo! 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 5.6 ie9 (O85 5200 
and Customs 
Loss. Of Interest in 5.6 8.4 LOngo cer 
Traditional Religion 
Discrimination by 0.0 0.2 730 88.3 
Employers 
Decreasing Use of a Le. 7 10.5 31.6 
Ethnic Language 
Ethnic Group too 0.6 eee oe 84.8 
Much Apart 
Not Enough Opportunities 2.5 ars, 2.4 B22 
to Learn English 
Not Enough Opportunities 2.7 6 oe 70.6 


to Learn French 
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TABLE 4.39 
(continued) 


J. Ukrainians 4(N = 181,651) 


Problem (in order 
presented to Respondents) 


Not Enough Opportunities 
For Education Beyond 
High Schoo! 


Loss of Ethnic Traditions 
and Customs 


Loss of Interest in 
Traditional Religion 


Discrimination by 
Employers 


Decreasing Use of 
Ethnic Language 


Ethnic Group too 
Much Apart 


Not Enough Opportunities 
to Learn English 


Not Enough Opportunities 
to Learn French 


Very 
Serious 


4.8 


TEAS) 


oe: 


Somewhat 
Serious 


6.0 


10.5 


Te 


Not Very 
Serious 


250 


20.4 


18.2 


20. 


(Sed 


6.6 


Not a 
Problem 


Wheres, 


70.8 
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The Chinese appear to be most seriously concerned by the 
decreasing use of the language. There are many problems bothering the 
Chinese, including social tsolation, job discrimination, loss of 
traditions, and other problems. But of all these problems, they most 
often mention decreasing use of the Chinese language as "serious". 

The Chinese responses should be viewed In the context of the possible 
disintegration of "Chinatowns" In Vancouver and Toronto as Inner clty 
development occurs and taxes rise, resulting In loss of ethnic traditions 
and customs. The Chinese respondents Indicated substantially more 
concern on almost every question than did any other group In the study. 

After the Chinese, Ukrainians most frequently mentioned 
language loss as a problem. This may reflect the special political 
circumstances involved In postwar Ukrainian immigration. The results 
support those who suggest that the dominance of the Russian language 
In the Soviet Union has made language retention particularly important 
to Ukrainians in Canada. Despite this, almost 31 percent considered 
that no problem existed at all and another 20 percent were not overly 
worried. The significant factor lies in the relationship of language 
loss to the other problems mentioned. Compared to the Chinese, for 
example, the Ukrainians mentioned few problems other than language. 
They did mention loss of ethnic traditions and loss of Interest in 
traditional religion, but they are relatively little bothered by Job 
discrimination or social isolation. In thls same context It Is 


interesting to note that in those groups which reported least language 
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knowledge and use, and least support for language retention - such as 
the Dutch and Scandinavian groups - respondents listed language loss as 
the most serious problem, and this probably reflects the lack of any 
other serious problems, rather than a consuming interest In language. 
Despite its position as the leading problem among those 
listed In the interviews, it can hardly be said that decreasing use of 
the language is an overriding concern among members of non-official 
language groups. Decreasing use of the non-official language Is 
considered somewhat or very serious by only 26.9 percent of Dutch, 30.0 


percent of Germans, 40.4 percent of Greeks, 25.4 percent of Hungarians, 


30.3 percent of Italians, 34.1 percent of Poles, and 28.6 percent of 
Scandinavians. All but 18.0 percent of Portuguese saw It as not very 
serious or as no problem. 

In general it seems evident that among the varying concerns 
of the metropolitan ethnic groups, fanguage retention Is among the most 
prominent, if not the most prominent, for all groups except the 
Portuguese. Table 4.40 presents data of a summary nature on the 
group-by-group ratings of problems perceived as "very serious". 

E. Reasons Given for Non-Officlal Language Support 

To properly assess the meaning of existing support for language 
retention, it Is necessary to Inquire into the reasons people give for 
that support. In the Interviews, before respondents were asked their 
opinion on tanguage retention, they were asked to state any reasons 


they might have for feeling it to be destrable for members of their 
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ethnic group to speak the group's language, and any reasons for feellng 
it to be undesirable. Likely types of replies had been established 
from the questionnaire pretests (see Chapter III!) and these were avall- 
able to the Interviewer (for the purpose of coding the response), but 
they were not provided for the respondent. 

Three reasons for the desirability of non-officlal language 
use were most common: its value In maintalning group traditions, Its 
value in communication with group members, and Its general value as a 
second language. Other reasons included its value as a personal 


cultural attribute, its usefulness when travelling, Its mind-broadening 


qualities and others. Few respondents gave such reasons, and they are 
not separately identified in this report. In Table 4.41 it can be 

seen that, of all respondents who expressed support for language 
retention, 34.5 percent saw its greatest value In its usefulness as a 
second language, 26.8 percent felt It was necessary for communication, 
and 23.5 percent considered it most desirable as a means for maintaining 
group traditions and culture. 

It is noteworthy that so few respondents mentioned the value 
of the language in maintaining the traditions of the ethnic group. But 
the finding does not necessarily imply that maintenance of ethnic 
traditions is unimportant to most respondents; or that language is not 
seen as being a vital aspect. For example, many of those who mention 
the value of the language in communication may be immigrants who are 


very dependent on the non-official language in their daily living. It 
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TABLE 4.4] 


Percentages giving various reasons for the desirability of language 
retention, by attitude toward language retention 


Most Important 
Reasons for Desirability of 


Non-Of ficial Language Retention 


Attitude 

toward 

Language Trad. Comm. Value as No 

Retention Maint. Needs 2nd Lang. Other Reason (N) 
Favourable ZosD- 2a 5455 970 6.0 (951,774) 
Indifferent a ns eS 2740 4.8 AZo (269 ,088) 
Opposed Ss bean iW AN, 18.0 20 57.2 (117,663) 
Total Rot 62a Sy hee Pye) 72D Oy soo soe 
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might not occur to them to emphasize the relation between language and 
ethnic traditions precisely because ethnic community life would be 
inconceivable without the group language. Other respondents mentioning 
either the value of the language in communication, or the general 

value of a second language, may have been reluctant to give other, 
non-instrumental, reasons as the best justification for language 
retention. They may feel that language is important to group tradition, 
but that other benefits are more persuasive in legitimating language 
retention to an interviewer. In any case, the interview question did 
not elicit widespread mention of maintenance of ethnic tradition as 

the most important reason for continued use of the non-official language 


in Canada. 


Those who turned out to be opposed to language retention 
tended (not surprisingly) to give no reason for thinking It desirable. 
But if they saw any redeeming value in language retention, it was 
because of the genera! value of a second language. 

Reasons for language support varied from group to group. 
Table 4.42 shows the most commonly mentioned reasons glven by each 
group for respondents generally favourable to language retention. 
Chinese, Greeks, and Ukrainians generally placed a hlgher premlum than 
did others on the value of language in the maintenance of group cultural 
traditions, although In no case did more than 40 percent give this 
reason. Portuguese were strongly Inclined to consider the role of their 


language in communication between members as the most important reason 
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TABLE 4.42 


Ethnic groups In which one-third or more of those in favour of 
language retention give each reason as most Important 


Reasons for Ethnic Groups 

Desirability of in Which One-ThIird Percent 

Non-Of ficial or More Give Giving 

Language Retention Reason Reason (N) 

Tradition Chinese 38.4 (45,599) 

Maintenance Greek 55.9 (73,278) 
Ukrainlan 35.4 (137,940) 

Communication Portuguese 40.5 (39,236) 

Needs Italian HT (290,971) 

Value as Second Dutch 47.0 (38 501) 

Language German 46.8 (199,870) 
Scandinavian 57.0 (37,162) 
italian 5628 (290,971) 
Polish 34.9 (65,458) 
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for its retention, while Dutch, Germans, Scandinavians, and Poles felt 
it to be best justified as a second language. Itallans were more evenly 
split between the latter two reasons. 

Reasons given for thinking language retention to be undesir- 
able are presented in Table 4.43. Among those generally In favour of language 
retention, most (82.2 percent) mentioned no undestrable aspects. But 
it is important that 9.0 percent felt the use of the ancestral language 
might prevent mixing with other Canadians. Some sensitivity to possible 
negative effects of the language use on relattonships with other 
Canadians may be Indicated. It is hard to know what is Involved here. 
There may be only an awareness that others become uncomfortable when 
they cannot understand a conversation. On the other hand, there may be 
a concern that language retention inhibits relationships with other 
groups. The latter possibility of course Implles the greater disadvantage. 
Again, only 9 percent gave this response, but this percentage is drawn 
specifically from those In favour of language retention. 

Those Indifferent to language retention also tended to mention 
no undesirable aspects. Their middle position on language retention 
truly does reflect indifference, rather than ambivalence. Note that 
more than half had given reasons for favouring language retention. 

But few give counterbalancing reasons for opposition. Evidently, they 
simply see the Issue as unimportant. 

Not surprisingly, those who (on the subsequent question) 


turned out to be opposed to lanquage retention more often found 
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TABLE 4.43 


Percentages giving various reasons for the undesirability of language 
retention, by attitude toward language retention 


Most Important 
Reasons for UndesIrabIlity of 


Non-Of ficial Language Retention 


Attitude 

Toward 

Language Prevents No No 

Retention Mixing Need Other Reason (N) 
Favourable 9.0 3.0 4.9 aay (9507765) 
Indifferent 11.4 Ge 6.6 75.6 (269,088) 
Opposed 38. | 19.6 9.2 523.0 (117,663) 


Total 12.1 Se oe | 16.0 #Cli 300,016) 
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negative aspects to point out. Thirty-eight percent suggested 
that non-official !anquage preservation may prevent mixing with 
other Canadians, 19.6 percent considered retention unnecessary and 
9.2 percent gave a varlety of other reasons. Again the mixing question 
Is most prominent as the problem inherent In language retention. Sen- 
sitivity to this negative aspect is of particular significance in an 
avowedly multicultural society. Any steps taken to encourage language 
retention should take into account effects on Canadlans of ethnic orlgin 
who may be opposed to language retention. They are the minority, but 
their concern has been quite clearly expressed. On the other hand, it 
is important that one-third of those opposing language retention give 
no reason at all. This tends to undercut the seriousness of their 
opposition. 

Reasons for opposition varied from group to group. Table 
4.44 summarizes the data for those opposed. More than half the Germans 
in this group (52.7 percent) together with 49.5 percent of Portuguese 
and 41.1 percent of Italians agreed that language preservation could 
cause lack of mixing with other Canadlans. Nevertheless, it can be 
seen from Table 4.44 that seven of the ten groups had at least one-third 
of their respondents reporting that they had no reasons to provide 
regarding the undestirablility of language retention. 
F. Location of Support for Language Retention 

General support for non-official language retention Is 


uniformly high across the five cities included in this study. Roughly 
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TABLE 4.44 


Ethnic groups in which one-third or more of those opposed to lanquage 
retention give each reason as most important 


Reasons for 
Undesirability of 


Ethnic Groups 
in Which One-Third Percent 


Non-Of ficial or More Give Giving 

Language Retention Reason Reason (N) 

Prevents Mixing German 52.7 (27,704) 
Portuguese 49.5 (6,779) 
Italian 41.1 (33,059) 
Chinese Bey (6,007) 
Scandinavian 20 ee (9,011) 

No Need None - - 

No Reason Hungarian 65.4 Caer1) 
Chinese 64.3 (6,007) 
Ukrainian 46.3 (7,440) 
Greek 4h04 (6,665) 
Dutch 40.7 Chl 265) 
Scandinavian er i (9,011) 
Italian 55.70 (355,059) 
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65 to 75 percent felt language retention to be either "very desirable” 
or at least "somewhat desirable" in each city (see Table 4.45). However, 
the strongest and most widespread support was found In Montreal, where 
77.5 percent were favourable, while 42.5 percent were very favourable 

(in the other citles only about 25 percent were very favourable). 
Montreal also had the lowest percentage of respondents reporting 
opposition to lanquage retention. 

The city-by-city comparison may be made for each group, In 
Table 4.46. There are a number of differences concealed by the overal| 
uniformity. For example, the Chinese in Vancouver exhibit more wide- 
spread support for language retention (85 percent), than do the 
Chinese in Toronto (68 percent). Polish support for language retention 
is most widespread in Montreal (95 percent), somewhat less wldespread 
in Vancouver (73 percent) and, least widespread in Edmonton (66 percent), 
Toronto (64 percent), and Winnipeg (62 percent). At the same time, the 
highest proportions of strong support among Poles are in Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The Germans, on the other hand, support language retention 
in roughly equal proportions in each city. 

The general tendency for Montrealers more often to support 
language retention Is in part explained by the group-by-city distribution 
(e.g. the Dutch and Scandinavian, who less often support language 
retention, are located primarily in citles other than Montreal), but 
the tendency exists even within several of the groups: the Hungarlans, 


the Italians, the Poles, and the Ukrainians. Part of the reason for these 
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TABLE 4,45 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by city : 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Cities DesIrable Desirable Indift, Undesirable = (nN) 
Mont real 42.5 65.40 15,4 Fal (237,056) 
Toronto Paoge) 42.4 18.9 92D (592,188) 
Winnipeg ola? 39.6 2458 7.4 C157 979) 
Edmonton 24,7 42.2 rhe eB) 39 (120,101) 
Vancouver ae ee) 44,8 19.9 HO | L2Do 70299 


Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 8.8 (1,340,845) 
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TABLE 4.46 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official-lanquaqe 
retention, by city and ethnic group 


A. Montreal 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indi f- or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable (N) 
Chinese - a ac 2 ro 4) 
Dutch = Ad i x Seek UY 
German 21.0 43.9 30.6 4.5 ( 19,348) 
Greek 44.8 DDe2 5.4 14.5 (925,623) 
Hungarian 24.9 46.4 17.4 8 ee: (97627) 
Italian 47.4 50% [5.6 6.8 (137,081) 
Polish 35.1 60.2 4.6 0.0 te 
Portuguese - - = 2 ( 7,992) 
Scandinavian - = - e Ce 224? 
Ukrainian 42.9 47.0 6.7 3.4 ee aise) 
Total 4255 35.0 15.4 7 Pay (237,056) 
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TABLE 4,46 
(continued) 


Be OGOnnO 


SSS 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Indif- or Very 
ferent Undesirable (N) 


Somewhat 


Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable 


Chinese 30.0 3865 A 20.6 ( 19,377) 
Dutch 7.5 46.7 20,5 (5% ( 37,586) 
German 22.6 43,4 23.9 10.0 (119,730) 
Greek 5BeZ 26.2 11.0 4.6 C 56,571) 
Hungarian 8.9 DO 18.1 RS Fa: CVG 3267) 
Italian pier 40.2 14.5 9.6 (205,761) 
Polish 9.6 54.8 28.2 ree € 31,426) 
Portuguese 22.4 43.6 15.8 ere € 41,039) 
Scandinavian 20.6 2054 43.3 10.0 (-( 558919 
Ukrainian 24 56.6 17.4 Ve ( 46,741) 
Total 28.8 42.4 18.9 Ss (592,188) 


C. Winnipeg 
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TABLE 4.46 
(continued) 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indi f= or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable  (N) 
Chinese 45.6 eae 36.4 Fada, G2 426) 
Dutch = aw eo Ee CS ED Side) 
German fas ig STS. 20.2 6.8 (53517 do 
Greek ~ a = on € 1,009) 
Hungarian 6.6 43.9 36.0 13.0 C 232010 
Italian - = Bs a C Zoe) 
Polish 7S ae Shel 31.0 6.6 CH? bis 
Portuguese = ~ 2 eS C 247i) 
Scandinavian 20.2 42.6 SIs 622 ( 495,526) 
Ukrainian 29.4 41.| PAR Vf MAS: (57 :859) 
Total 2205 Bye IAls 27.8 7.4 Cho? soe 
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TABLE 4,46 


(continued) 


D. Edmonton 


a 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


rr 


~~ Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indi f- or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable (N) 
Chinese = = ee - ( 55827) 
Dutch bee Tee bi 08s) fae ates ( 9,828) 
German Lore 47,7 28.8 Gee Poe bo 
Greek = = = = ( 731) 
Hungarian * = - = Gl 658) 
Italian a = ~ = ( 3,902) 
Polish Fae 42.4 Zone Bez C5552 
Portuguese - - = . Cero 
Scandinavian - - - = ( 10,296) 
Ukrainian Doe 4205 21.5 Lot ( 45,163) 
Tota! 24.7 42.2 ae he TP (120,101) 
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TABLE 4,46 
(continued) 


E. Vancouver 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat  Indif- or Very 


Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent  Undestrable (N) 


ee rc a ET 


Chinese 41.8 43.3 9.4 5) ( 26,851) 
Dutch 12.0 BI 398 [Oz CA15e9Ss) 
German 2039 47.4 20.0 16 ( 79,243) 
Greek - - - - C ¥4705) 
Hungarian b8.7 5879 Se ae: 0.0 (230516) 
Italian 34.8 40.2 i232 Wane | (Si5513) 
Polish 11.0 62.4 14.3 1232 (13372) 
Portuguese - - - - ( 4,891) 
Scandinavian (Zaz 46.8 2956 ZO (32,287) 
Ukrainian Seas" 42.) 21.4 Be ( 21,834) 


Total FB i 44.8 [959 10.1 (253575725) 
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results might be In the special problems of ethnic origin groups in 
coping with a bilingual situation. Only. Montreal of the cities studied 
has a truly bilingual situation in French and English. This does not 
mean that all Montrealers are, or need to be bilingual - such Is 
clearly not the case - but It Is quite likely that a member of an ethnic 
group might be prompted to support more strongly his own language of 
origin in a condition of some conflict between the two officlal 
languages. In other words, it may be that the lack of absolute domi- 
nance of French or English in Montreal leads to a stronger statement 
of support for the ancestral tongue. 
G. Language Knowledge and Support for Lanauage Retention 

Ethnic group members who themselves know their ethnic lanquage 
would be expected to be among the strongest supporters of !anguage 
retention. They have the most at stake In the issue. Data confirming 
this expectation are presented in Table 4.47. It can be seen that 
76.2 percent of respondents reporting fluency also indicated adesire 
for language retention, as did 70.5 percent of respondents with 
some language knowledge and 52.9 percent of those with no language 
retention. but what is most striking in these data is the extent to 
which respondents whose ethnic language skills have been lost (or never 
acquired) support language retention. A majority are In favour, and 
less than one In seven are opposed. One might Interpret this finding 


as support for language diffusion as well as language retention. 


Clearly, expressed support Is not entirely dependent on a fiuent, or 
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TABLE 4.47 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by language knowledge 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Knowledge of Somewhat 

the Non-Of ficial Very Somewhat or Very 

Language Desirable Destrable Indifferent Undesirable. 
Fluency 32.4 41. 15.8 19 CO oo 
Some Knowledge 2560 41.5 25 Lege (480,709) 
No Knowledge We! 40.2 byaye) 14.2 (184,772) 


Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 8.8 (1,340,808) 
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even a moderate, knowledge of the language. Once agaln, however, it 
should be emphasized that these data reflect opinions, and not 
necessarily a willingness to make the personal investment or effort 
needed for language acquisition. Nevertheless, the results are 
compelling in their consistency and in the obvious strength of the 
expressed support. At the same time one should note that a persistent 
minority of persons fluent in thelr ethnic language are opposed to its 
retention by group members in Canada. 

Table 4.48 provides information on group-by- 
group percentages of support, according to the degree of language 
knowledge. The overall between-group patterns and trends are main- 
tained, indicating that they are not explained by group differences In 
language knowledge. Among those who reported fluency In thelr ethnic 
language, it is again the Chinese, Greeks, Italians, Poles, 
and Ukrainians who are most often favourable to language retention, 
with between 75.1 and 83.5 percent in favour. The Germans, Hungarians, 
and Portuguese are again next, with between 70.4 and 74.9 percent In 
favour; the Dutch and Scandinavians are again last, with 55.5 percent 
and 47.3 percent, respectively. The Greeks again have the highest 
proportion expressing strong support (54.2 percent), followed now by 
the Ukrainians (48.4 percent) and the Poriuguese (37.6 percent). The 
Ukrainians had ranked lower In overall strong support, and now we see 
that this was due In part to the lower fluency rate. Among the Dutch, 


only 7.4 percent expressed very favourable responses. The Dutch response 
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TABLE 4.48 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by language knowledge and ethnic group 


A. Language knowledge: fluent 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat _ 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 

Chinese 59.0 EASys) AS i655 ( 30,484) 
Dutch Te 48.3 2520 18. (57,640) 
German 28. 45.2 Pome. Te (150,639) 
Greek 54. Zoe? Paws Vn ( 69,865) 
Hungarian Zoe 48.3 18.8 9. (22,401) 
Italian BYE 42.9 [Seo 6. (228,394) 
Polish 26. 56.6 15.0 tg 225595) 
Portuguese eTie Seo 725 re ( 34 ,92)) 
Scandinavian 22. FANS 34.6 [Se ( V5e 6412 
Ukraintan 48. 5.0 12.4 4, C53 5) 
Total 55% 4\.1 [a0 is (675,347) 
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TABLE 4.48 
(continued) 


B. Language knowledge: some knowledge 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 
Somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 

Chinese 40.4 43.9 hee 4.| ( 25,042) 
Dutch Toe Sao 46.9 6.5 (25,160) 
German Lee 45.9 50.5 10.4 ( 87,861) 
Greek Do.) 37.8 0.0 eee Cie 99 G) 
Hungarian SIS, Ve. Loe Wicks ( 9,070) 
Italian 48.5 Vag Ret 16.8 Fires (127,991) 
Polish 22.0 DZD eae 13 (ey Fos) 
Portuguese £950 40. | 15.4 16.7 C24 lr 
Scandinavian 18.8 54.2 21.2 oe, ( 20,624) 
Ukrainian 2.0 49.0 21.6 Ves iOS O79 


Total 2o50 41.5 Pa i | tae (480,726) 
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TABLE 4.48 
(continued) 


C. Language knowledge: no knowledge 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 
Somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 

Chinese - - - - ab 'aes dD. 
Dutch 13.8 27.4 40.2 19.4 ( 13,821) 
German 17.8 50.5 by Se, fralet ©655172Z) 
Greek - - ~ - ( 785) 
Hungarian ee | G3.0 2052 0.0 aes ee 
Italian iS Fa 18.6 34.3 aes of 
Polish bye. 45.3 43.6 Tat ( 20,677) 
Portuguese - = = Ss (°"7529) 
Scandinavian 7.0 37.6 40.1 ee Ce ao) 
Ukrainian FE 59.0 30.5 2.6 © 207550) 
Total a8 40.2 a2 63 14.2 (184,772) 
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here Is consistent with their overall! pattern In this study and in 
previous research. The smal! group reportedly in favour of strong 
support for language retention may well be representative of orthodox 
groups such as those referred to In Chapter I!. The Dutch also had the 
highest percentage opposed to language retention (18.6 percent). The 
relatively high proportion of ffuent Chinese opposed to language 
retention (16.3 percent) is also noteworthy. 

Among respondents reporting some knowledge of the language, 
the same five groups - the Chinese, Greeks, Italians, 

Poles, and Ukrainians - had the highest proportion in favour of language 
retention (between 74.0 and 92.8 percent). Germans, Hungarians and 
Portuguese were again next, joined this time by Scandinavians (among 
whom 73.0 percent were in favour). Again, the Greeks had the highest 
proportion strongly in favour (55.0 percent), followed by the !talians 
(48.5 percent), and the Chinese (40.4 percent). But only 9.9 percent of 
the Hungarians and 7.5 percent of the Dutch agreed with them. Opposi- 
tion to language retention was expressed by 17.5 percent of Hungarians, 
16.7 percent of Portuquese,and only 4.1 percent of Chinese. 

As noted above, there was fairly widespread support for 
language retention among most groups whose respondents reported no 
knowledge of their ancestral tongue. But this support 
was largely of moderate strength. A high of 59.0 percent among The 
Ukrainians to a low of 27.4 percent among the Dutch gave "somewhat 


destrable" response to language retention. Another large group, the 
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Germans, were almost split between moderate favourabllity and Indifference, 
as were Scandinavians and Poles. The opposition to language retention 
by Italians who have no knowledge of their ancestral language Is by far 
the strongest unfavourable response found in the study. This response 
may represent those Italians whose efforts have been directed most 
strongly towards assimilation Into tne broader Canadian society. 
H. Generational Differences in Support for Language Retention 

We have seen that there is considerable language loss from 
generation to generation. But language loss is associated with only a 
moderate weakening of support for language retention, and {Is not 
associated with any appreclable increase in opposition to language 
retention. It Is therefore expected that Increasing the number of 
generations since immigration leads to only moderate weakening In 
support for language retention, and very little Increase in opposition 
to it. The relevant data are contained in Table 4.49. Support for 
language retention declines from 74.9 percent among Immigrants to 66.4 
percent in the second generation and 59.3 percent in the third. Only 
in the fourth generation Is support reduced to less than a majority - 
39 percent. This decline In overall support is due almost entirely to 
an erosion of very strong support, and an increase in Indifference to 
language retention. The percentage feeling lanquage retention to be 
"somewhat desirable" is over 40 percent in each generational 
group except for the smal! group beyond the third generation. The very 


small unfavourable group Is interesting since It indicates no sub- 
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TABLE 4,49 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by generation ¥ 


EE 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 

Very Somewhat or Very 
Generation Desirable Desirable Indiff, Undesirable (N) 
Ficst 
Generation 34.8 40.1 tae 8.5 (909,804) 
Second 
Generation ILO 46.2 ZO) TO (277,780) 
Third 
Generation 18,4 40.9 26.8 13,8 (128,091) 
Older 
Families Iie) dele tee! 49,2 Hid ses! (25,138) 
Total 29.9 4\.1 Zagat 8.8 (1,340,807) 
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stantial hostility towards the language of origin on the part of the 
children of Immigrants (second generation). On the other hand, there 


was no indication of any return to support among third generation 


respondents, who indicated a greater degree of unfavourability towards 
retention than any other generational group. 

In each generational group in which they are well represented, 
it is again the Chinese, Greeks, Italians, Poles, and Ukrainians who 
exhibit the most widespread support for language retention (see Table 
4.50). The Poles, Hungarians, and Portuguese again exhibit an 
Intermediate level of support, and the Dutch and Scandinavians exhibit 
the least support. Thus, differences among groups in recency of 
immigration accounts for some, but definitely not all, of the group 
differences In support for language retention. 

some interesting exceptions to the overall pattern are worth 
noting. Among imnigrants, the Portuguese and Hungarians exhibit almost 
as much opposition to language retention (11.9 and 12.2 percent, 
respectively) as do the Dutch and Scandinavians (16.1 percent and 13.4 
percent, respectively). On the other hand, in the second generation 
it is the Hungarians who are most generally in favour of language 
retention. In the thtrd generation, both the Dutch and the Scandinavians 
show an increase in support for language retention. The reasons for 
these various deviations from the expected patterns are by no means 


clear. 


TABLE 4.50 
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Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official 
retention, by generation and ethnic group 


A. First generation 


i 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 


Polish 


Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 


Total 


Very 


Somewhat 
Desirable Desirable 


Indiff. 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very 
Undesirable 


language 


(N) 


( 51,097) 
( 53,841) 
(190,749) 
( 84,877) 
( 28,930) 
(312,414) 
( 44,115) 
( 57,053) 
( 23,866) 
( 62,888) 


(909, 829) 
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TABLE 4.50 
(continued) 


B. Second generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 

Chinese - - - - C 45956) 
Dutch oe Blo 51.8 SIS C1, 658) 
German 10.6 44.7 Sb. 9 Sy¥s) (953,626) 
Greek - - - - (73,0 16) 
Hungarian 14.6 68.7 aes, 4.2 ( 75;12635 
Italian 20a 44.9 bo.7 2's ( 50,707) 
Polish 19.8 42.5 28.8 Cae C 37,261) 
Scandinavian 10.8 44.6 30.6 13.9 ( 30,866) 
Ukrainian 20.5 50.4 20.4 Zag ( 80,423) 


Total 202 46.2 20.7 USe, (277,786) 
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TABLE 4.50 
(continued) 


C. Third generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


4a Somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group DesIrable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable 
Chinese = - - ~ 
Dutch 10.2 bles 29.0 oe 
German Zig by bs) 26.0 ee 
Greek = = = = 
Hungarian a = = = 
Italian = = ee z 
Polish L250 45.8 34.5 6.9 
Portuguese 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Scandinavian 16.7 38.4 34.8 Wee 
Ukrainian ae 50.6 Sle 4.1 
Total 18.4 40.9 26.8 13.8 


(N) 


eheiere 
( 6,003) 
( 44,471) 
( 689) 
( 620) 
( 17,048) 
( 9,039) 
( 0) 
( 12,901) 
( 36,125) 


(128,091) 
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I. Ethnic Self-Identification and Support for Language Retention 


One question which arises at this polnt is whether support 
for non-official language retention is simply a reflection of ethnic 
group self-Identification, a variable which Is also strongly related 
both to generational status and language knowledge. In the flve-city 
sample there was considerable variation in ethnic Identification; 

{7.3 percent identified themselves with a simple ethnic label (e.g. 
"Chinese", "Dutch", and so on), 44.5 percent identified themselves with 
a dual label (e.g. "Chinese-Canadian", or "Canadian of Chinese origin", 
and so on), and the remaining 35.4 percent Identifled themselves simply 
as "Canadians". To what extent does thls ethnic self-Identification 
account for expressed attitudes towards language retention? 

Table 4.51 shows that there is indeed a fairly strong 
relationship between ethnic identification and support for language 
retention. Among those identifying themselves as ethnics, 83.5 percent 
support the idea of language retention (48.1! percent very strongly), 
and among those applying a dual label to themselves, 77.5 percent 
support language retention (35.3 percent very strongly). But among 


those choosing to identify themselves simply as Canadians, 57.7 percent 


support language retention (only 14.4 percent very strongly). However, 
what Is perhaps more significant than the relation between ethnic tden- 
tification and support for language retention is the fact that a majority 


of the self-defined "Canadians" did support language retention, and 


ZAD 


TABLE 4.51 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official 


language 
retention, by ethnic identification 


i 


Ethnic 
(dentification Attitude Toward Language Retention 
RT PC Oe ae EERE Fol Pee a 2 ee EE? 
Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Destrable Desirable Indifferent Undesirable (N) 
er ee 
Ethnic 48.1 35.4 8.1 flee: (2324315) 
Ethnic-Canadian 
or Canadtan of 
Ethnic Origin be AZ a2 16.6 5.8 (598,234) 


Canadian 14.4 43.3 PAR | (2.7 (473,030) 
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opposition was hardly greater than among the self-defined ethnics. In 
other words, most of those who think of themselves as Canadians do not 
see a conflict with the continued use of a non-official language in 
Canada. This may be an extremely important Indication of the way in which 
many ethnic group members in Canada define themselves in relation to the 
rest of society. To be a "Canadian" is not necessarily to reject one's 
ethnic ancestry and the culture it represents. Instead, one may become 
Canadian while continuing to support a distinctive ethnic culture and 
even the use of a non-official language in Canada. Enthusiasm for this 
culture and language may wane, but it rarely turns Into rejection and 
hostility. 

The findings reported in Table 4.5| are important for anotner 
reason. Recall that in Chapter II| the possibility was mentloned that 
the sample for the study could be biased to some degree against second and 
third generation ethnic group members wha no longer identify with thelr 
ethnic group. Reasons were given why such a bias, if it exists, is 
probably not serious. But still it could be argued that the strength 
of support for language retention found in the second and third gen- 
erations is exaggerated by exclusion of the most assimilated. The 
data in Table 4.51 tend to refute this criticism, because they show 


majority support for language retention and |!Iittle opposition, even 


among those who defined themselves as unhyphenated "Canadians". 
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Ethnic identification affects support for language retention 
in seven of the ten groups (see Table 4.52). Two of the ex- 
ceptions are the Chinese and the Portuguese, few of whom define themselves 
simply as "Canadians" in any case. But whatever their ethnic identi- 
fication, the Chinese are extremely likely to support language retention. 
The Portuguese are fess likely to support language retention, but there 
is little difference in this respect between those who Identify them- 
selves as Portuguese, and those who identify themselves as Portuguese- 
Canadians. The other exceptions are the Dutch, few of whom do not 
think of themselves as Canadian in some sense. Persons of Dutch origin 
who think of themselves simply as Canadians are no less likely to support 
language retention, although a somewhat larger percentage are opposed. 
Among respondents identifying themselves as Canadians, only 
the Chinese (44.5 percent) and Greeks (37.0 percent) appear to be 
strongly in favour of language retention, and these figures may be un-~ 
stable because of the small numbers of Chinese and Greeks identifying 
themselves as Canadians. All other groups recorded less than !7.0 percent 
strong support with Italians (16.3 percent) highest and Dutch (9.3 
percent) and Scandinavians (9.2 percent) lowest. The highest percentages 


considering retention undesirable were registered by the !taiians (!8.7 


percent), Dutch (18.5 percent) and Scandinavians (16.3 percent). Very 


few Ukrainians (6.8 percent) felt language retention was undesirable 


and the next lowest percentage was recorded by Chinese (9.7 percent). 


Percentages with varlous attitudes toward non-official lanquage 
retention, by ethnic identification and ethnic group 


A. “dentict neatron: 


TABLE 4.52 


ethnic label 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukraintan 


Total 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 


Desirable Desirable 


48.1] 


Somewhat 


36.9 6.6 
te ¥y 
2on0 1.0 
ae i. 
ae a 
ate ‘ 


Somewhat 
or Very 


Indifferent Undesirable 


Wee 


dae 


(N) 


(21,864) 
(5,550) 
(26, 262) 
(27,799) 
(4,050) 
(101,456) 
(3,765) 
(23,176) 
(4,242) 
(14,152) 


(232,315) 


B. Identification: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukralntan 


Total 
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TABLE 4.52 
(continued) 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 
Destrable 


Somewhat 
Desirable 


Indifferent Undesirable 


Somewhat 
or Very 


ethnic-Canadian or Canadian of ethnic origin 


(N) 


(28,207) 
(24,782) 
(108,920) 
(49 ,066) 
(17,559) 
(199,198) 
(37,178) 
(30,329) 
(18, 336) 
(84,661) 


(598 ,234) 


CG. Adentification: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
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TABLE 4.52 
(continued) 


Canadian 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


7a ee Se Somewhat, 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable 
44.5 See 10.0 Shee) 
LEE Nee SOR ieee 
13.0 40.5 55.8 10.7 
By aoe) 18.8 tlie 
10.8 SSP) 20.7 Lie 
[655 44.0 Zr 18.7 
Cy) Dire Pha) ES) Dea 
eis BISA 38.4 [On 
16.1 48.3 28.8 6.8 
14.4 43.3 Zo) 12.4 


(N) 


(5,143) 
(44,948) 
(152,209) 
CTTSSE PD 
(12,650) 
(72,747) 
(46, 106) 

(2,417) 
(44,945) 
(80,555) 


(473,030) 


Identification with an ethnic group Is very much affected 
by the length of time, or numbers of generations, one's family has been 
in Canada (see Table 4.53). Almost a quarter (23.6 percent) of the 
first generation group identified themselves with only an ethnic label, 
about half (50.7 percent) considered themselves as having some kind of 
dual identity, and nearly a quarter (22.5 percent) saw themselves simply 
as Canadians. In the second generation, only 5.1 percent described 
themselves as ethnics, 34.6 percent as having a dual identity, and over 
half, 58.6 percent, described themselves as Canadians. By the third 
generation, almost none (|.6 percent) considered themselves to be ethnics, 
over a quarter (29.6 percent) still clalmed a dual identity, but about 
two-thirds (66.9 percent) saw themselves as Canadians. In each gen- 
eration group, there is a substantial proportion who identified with 
the ancestral home to some degree. Nevertheless, there is a very clear 
shift toward identification as a Canadian from generation to generation. 

Within generatlonal categories, there is still substantial 
variation in ethnic identification among the ten ethnic groups. Among 
immigrants, for example (Table 4.54), the groups with the highest 
proportions identifying themselves only as ethnics were the Chinese 
(42.8 percent), Portuguese (40.6 percent), Greeks (32.8 percent) and 


Italians (31.5 percent). The groups haying the lowest proportions 
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Percentages expressing various types of sel f-identification, by 


generation 


Identification 


Canadian 
Ethnic of Ethnic 
Generation Ethnic Canadien Origin Canadian 
First Generation Zio 39.0 folicad: Pie 
Second Generation ok 18.4 (642 53 ib 
Third Generation 1.6 Gia Sige! 66.9 


(N) 


(910,450) 
(2a tD) 


(128,091) 


Lig 


TABLE 4.54 
Percentages expressing various types of self-identification by 
generation and ethnic group 


A. First generation 


Identification 


Ethnic Canadian of 


Ethnic Group Ethnic Canadian Ethnic Origin Canadian (N) 

Chinese 42.8 40.2 Cie Sel (Sp, 097) 
Dutch 926 24.6 Vice 320 (53,841) 
German LOn Beso ES 7 34.9 (190,749) 
Greek 32.8 45.1 9.4 E22, (84,877) 
Hungarian 14.0 yin: 16.4 s0et (28 ,930) 
Italian GAs) 42.\ th Wes Loe (312,414) 
Polish Vio: BA Lo 16.5 Sea | (44,115) 
Portuguese 40.6 45.9 Pa) 3.9 (57,055) 
Scandinavlan Koutt La apd a0 a) (23,996) 
Ukrainian (25 50.6 8.4 26.6 (63,378) 


Total ae 8) 39.0 heey 2262 (910,450) 


B. Second generation 


Ethnic Group 
Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Ethnic 


|dentification 


Ethnic- 
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TABLE 4,54 
(continued) 


Canadian of 


Canadian Ethnic Origin Canadian (N) 
z = (4,956) 
22a 65,9 (11,638) 
Hiss GIs (53,626) 
= - (3,076) 
18,4 6252 (5,225) 
eee 47.4 (52,052) 
Re: 66,9 C57, 201) 
= - (0) 
17.8 G7. (30,866) 
14.4 54.6 (80,423) 
VGeZ 2856 (279,772 


TABLE 4.54 
(continued) 


C. Third generation 


Ce a a ee EE Ce Pe ae 
Identification 
See DE tte neal. SS eee Er) 


Ethnic= Canadian of 
Ethnic Group) Ethnic Canadian Ethnic Origin Canadian (N) 


OE ST IT SIO AE TE 7 SO TE A EE A SS AE SE 


Chinese - Pe = Pe (i519) 
Dutch 0,8 17.4 262 FAS) (6,003) 
German 0.0 aac 13.4 80,3 (44,471) 
Greek - = pa e (689) 
Hungarian ~ = = a (620) 
Italian - - es S (17,048) 
Polish 4,8 PAS 24.8 eo ms, (9059) 
Portuguese - - - a (0) 
Scandinavian 2.0 are rel Thin’! Vi2,900) 
Ukrainian 1.0 2959 16,6 a. pe C20 cinco s 
Total 1.6 16.2 13.4 66.7 (128,091) 
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identifying themselves as ethnics were the Poles (7.3 percent), Dutch 
(9.8 percent), Germans (10.3 percent), and Ukralnians (12.3 percent). 

In the second generation, fewer groups are well-represented, 
but there Is greater uniformity across groups (see Table 4.54). About 
two-thirds of the Dutch, Germans, Poles, and Scandinavians saw them- 
selves as Canadian. By contrast, only about half the Italians and 
Ukrainians saw themselves as Canadians. This between-group varlation 
cannot be explained simply by the different slzes of the immigrant 
population in each ethnic community. The Ukrainians and Scandinavians 
are the groups having the lowest proportions of immigrants in the sample, 
and the proportion of Dutch who are immigrants Is nearly as high as the 
proportion of Italians who are immigrants. 

Within ethnic groups there is little difference between second 
and third generation respondents in the percentage reporting Identifica- 
tion as Canadians. In the third generation, two-thirds of the Germans, 
Poles, and Scandinavians (see Table 4.54) identify themselves simply as 
Canadians, while only about half the Italians and Ukrainians do so. 

There are many reasons why generational status is assoclated 
with ethnic identification — the power of the dominant cultures in 
commanding loyalty, the slow disappearance of ethnic traditions and 
language as they are at least partly displaced by Canadian language 
and customs, and so on. To what extent can the effect of generational 
status on support for language retention be explained by its various 


effects on ethnic identification? The answer can be learned by exam- 


23!) 


ining the residual effect of generation on language support, controlling 
for ethnic Identification. In Table 4.55, it can be seen that among 
those identifying themselves as Canadians, the level of support for 
language retention Is relatively low, regardless of generation status 
(this support its still over 50 percent In each case, however). Among 
those expressing dual Identity, the level of support is higher, about 

75 percent, but it is unaffected by generational status. In other words, 
in these groups the effect of generational status on language support 

is almost completely accounted for by Its effects on ethnic identifi- 
cation. Most of those who identified themselves usIng only an ethnic 
label were immigrants, and they express very widespread support for 
language retention. The small group of second generation respondents 

who described themselves as ethnics expressed less strong — but not less 
widespread — language bearers The residual effect of generational 
status on language support among persons identifying themselves as 
ethnics is probably not very important. One can conclude that, in 
general, language support is very much a functlon of ethnic identification, 
whatever social forces give rise to increased Canadian identification 
from generation to generation. 

Still there are some important differences among ethnic groups 
in language support even for those in the same generatlonal group, and 
having the same degree of ethnic identification (see Table 4.56). 

Among immigrants identifying themselves as ethnics, 80 percent or more, 


In each ethnic group except one, think language retention Is desirable. 
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TABLE 4.55 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by identification and generation 


re 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Identi- Gener- Very Somewhat Indi f- or Very 
fication ation Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable (N) 
Ethnic First 407 33.4 8.5 gers C214, S15) 
Second 20.8 Gia De 6.4 (14,354) 
“Thi - - - - (27055) 
Ethnic- 
Canadian farst SHEA 40.5 LGnZ Bo (460,921) 
or Canadian Second 28.0 5O.2 UE 4.0 Gos y em 
of Ethnic third 29.8 39,9 20.6 9.7 (37,845) 
Origin 
Canadian First 14.3 47.6 Zone 14.3 (204 ,519) 
Second Rese 41.4 55.0 9.0 Chote OGT) 
Third tos0 42.4 295 (55> CE5N7S |) 
* 


Insufficient respondents to provide reliable data. 


Zao 


TABLE 4,56 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by identification, generation, and ethnic group 


A. Ethnic label, first generation 


rT SS Ns Sn Sa mn 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chtnese 42 36.9 6,6 aes, (21,864) 
Dutch - - - - 2) 
German 46,3 Dlg Lie 0.0 (19,714) 
Greek fe 23,0 Pe) BPS: (272799) 
Hungarian = = = - (4,050) 
Italian 3676 pase) Bei 7,0 (98,485) 
Polish = = = = (3,240) 
Portuquese eZ pK S. Wee eae C2359 876) 
Scandinavlan = = $ = £332) 
Ukrainian = = = - CF, 796) 
Total 49,7 33.4 50a 732 (2145919) 


Se A et a le a a SE SO ORE 
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TABLE 4,56 
(continued) 


B. Ethnic-Canadian or Canadian of ethnic origin, first generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somew! 1a 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff, Undesirable (N) 


Chinese 34.4 44.3 14,7 6.6 (24,884) 
Dutch Dal A459 34e)5 |246 i949 339) 
German Sle 48,6 ba? O38 (92,6572) 
Greek 49,0 28,5 [56 8,8 (46,277) 
Hungarian 20,9 44.4 Zr9 10,9 C15 7578) 
Italian 42,5 37.4 oes, 4.6 (166,545) 
Polltsh 21,6 63,0 14,8 On7 (22, 664) 
Portuguese SEO 43,2 14,4 11.3 (30, 182) 
Scandinavian DOr oy oa) Se) 0,0 Co Ghhy 
Ukrainian ea) 28,2 fo0 0.0 CST A139) 


Total Ew de, 40.5 1OuZ ayo (460,921) 
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TABLE 4,56 
(continued) 


C. Canadian, first generation 


St = a ee I eA a Ee. ee SP os SS 
Attitude Toward Lanquage Retention 
somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff, Undesirable (N) 


rr rr EE nn SR TRI ca 


Chinese ~ - ss = (2. OGD) 
Dutch tre, 4509 LO, 20 (287525) 
German 14,0 47,7 27.4 10,9 (66,485) 
Greek SIRES 52,8 hoc0 JOR (10,335) 
Hungarlan - - - - (8,696) 
Italian ys) 50.5 25.20 14,8 (40,930) 
Polish 1D si 65,8 8,0 ae (14,432) 
Portuguese - ~ ~ 2 ree 
Scandinavian Re BH eZ 55 34 18,2 (13,810) 
Ukraltnian 2159 48.0 ees bee (16,651) 
Tota | 14,3 47,6 25,8 14,3 (204,519) 
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TABLE 4.56 
(continued) 


D. Ethnic-Canadian or Canadian of ethnic origin, second generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 


Chinese - = 4 Bs C25It?) 
Dutch yi > ‘] ty (A304) 
German 42.1 43,9 hai: ea ae? Choe 
Greek = = e 23 C25 Oho? 
Hungarian - - ~ el C1798 
Italien Zig Z 48,6 Lait 8.4 (255.1) 
Polish Zoe 45.0 2,9 |,0 (12,009) 
Portuguese - = = % (0) 
Scandinavian ZS 64.9 9.9 2.4 G9N298). 
Ukratnian 34,4 Carel 10,8 aah (3 lo? 


Total 28,0 502 yore) 4.0 (96,757) 
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TABLE 4.56 
(continued) 


E. Canadian, second generation 


A A eS 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 


Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indlff. Undesirable  (N) 


Chinese - - - - Looe) 
Dutch - ~ ~ - (7,664) 
German 5.4 Boe DO? 8. (36, 336) 
Greek = ~ - ss (461) 
Hungarian = - - - (3,294) 
Italian 20.57 4342 16,6 9.4 U2, oeea 
Polish 16,0 4|,9 29.2 Pare) (24,922) 
Portuguese - - - - (0) 
Scandinavian oat a BS Bie) ig.o (20,833) 
Ukrainlan eae 47,8 29,6 3.4 C45 5919) 
Total be 41.4 BERS 90 (101,967) 
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The exceptions are the Portuguese, who are the only really ambivalent 
group — only 60 percent are In favor of language retention. Among 
immigrants identifying themselves with a double label, support ranges 
from 80 percent or more among Germans, Itailans, Poles, and Ukrainians 
to 60 percent among the Dutch and Scandinavians. The percentages ex- 
pressing very strong support vary even more, from 56.5 percent among 
Ukrainians to only 5.7 percent among the Dutch. Among immigrants iden- 
tifying themselves as Canadians, the percentages range from 80.9 percent 
among Poles to roughly 70 percent for Greeks and Ukrainians, down to 50 
percent for the Dutch and Scandinavians. 

The relatively small number of second and third generatlon 
respondents identifying themselves as ethnics makes group-by-group 
analysis very uncertain. But interestingly, Table 4.56 shows 
that among second generation respondents applying the double label to 
themselves, the Scandinavians and Germans favoured language retention 
as often as the Ukrainlans (about 85 percent of the cases) and more 
often than the Italians (at 68 percent) or the Poles (at 73 percent). 
Among the second generation respondents who see themselves as Canadians, 
one finds the usual pattern of greatest support among the Italtans and 
Ukrainlans, and least among the Dutch and Scandinavians. 

In sum, support for language retention Is strongly related to 
ethnic identification, but remains fairly high even among those Iden- 
tifying themselves as Canadians. It seems clear that some, though not 
all, of the variations between groups In support for language retention 


are explained by group differences In ethnic identification. 
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J. Education and Support for Language Retention 

Education has little overall! effect on the total proportion 
supporting language retention. At each level of education about 70 
percent are in favour, and less than 10 percent are opposed. But there 
is some tendency for the less-well-educated respondents more often to 
express very strong support, as opposed to mild support. As the data 
In Table 4.57 show, approximately 40 percent of those with 8 years of 
education or less expressed strong support, as opposed to approximately 
25 percent of those with 9 to I2 years of education or more. 

In view of the weak overall effect of education on support 
for language retention, we would expect the overall group-by-group dif- 
ferences in support to be observed within each educational level. 

Table 4,58 shows that this expectation is, for the most part, 

fulfilled. For example, among respondents with 8 years of education 

or less, the Chinese (76.1 percent), Greeks (83.4 percent), Italians 
(78.0 percent), and Ukrainlans (81.8 percent) expressed the most wide- 
Spread support for language retention, and also the strongest support 
(42.8, 59.0, 48.5, and 35.7 percent, respectively). The Scandinavians 
and Dutch at the same educational level expressed the weakest and least 
widespread support. In both groups only a minority were in favour of 
language retention (46.3 percent, and 39.8 percent, respectively), and 
relatively large proportions were opposed (17.4 percent and 23.5 percent, 
respectively). Again the Germans, Poles, and Portuguese were between the 


two extremes. (Relatively few Hungarians at this low educational level 
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TABLE: 4.57 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official !anquaqe 
retention, by years of education 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
VeACSeGn Very Somewhat Orn Vetay 
Education Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
13 years or more 23.6 49.9 Keaess) Oey (289,746) 
9-|2 years 24.1 43.2 25.6 ST (535, 200) 
8 years or less 59.5 34. | [S52 (Pets: COD S862) 


Total Zo 4\.| 201 8.8 (1,340,805) 
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TABLE 4,58 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official languaqde 
retention, by years of education and ethnic group 


Aa education: 3 years or more 


a Eo EE SD EE I I I IRE ABE PEEL 8 “AR a ET 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable tndiff, Undesirable (N) 


Chinese 34,6 44,3 14,8 Gye (29,673) 
Dutch eee) 47.6 36.9 fie) (16,054) 
German 18,2 47.5 Bose Lebel (72,324) 
Greek 18.5 Ul eZ 2.8 4,5 eo S72) 
Hungarian Zon 56. | 14.6 6,2 Ci4aip) 
Italian 26), 46,4 8,8 18.4 (61,703) 
Polish 2a! 24.3 yt 6.2 (22,745) 
Portuguese Vile 2 TZ 36 0,0 0,0 (3,485) 
Scandinavian [36 oS) 30.6 BSG (12,126) 
Ukrainian 50.9 D2 ,0 i226 4.4 (47,207) 
Total 25.0 49,9 10.9 aad (289,750) 


Bo Edticati ons 


9-12 years 
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TABLE 4,58 
(continued) 


SST SRN TER A TA ET BC I I SE TES IT ET I I TO SESE FS LAS EDEL AI ODI 


Ethnic Group 


Very 


Desirable 


Somewhat 
Desirable Indiff. 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
or Very 
Undesirable (N) 


SERA RY AES ES EE LE ET BL LEIS ES BRIA SE EOS LEST SS I RT TIS TE LE, ET SS LE SST EIT EE AES 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


38,0 1.4 
SOE Bry, 
42.5 Zhe 
20.8 bOI 
JIU WA 
49,3 15,8 
DiS Leet 
IU 3.8 
41.6 S20 
42.3 2450 
43,2 LIC 


16,8 (15,753) 
16,3 (37,464) 


G2 “AUiyopszs) 


11,0 (27,671) 
14,7 (14,573) 
9.2 (85,111) 
6.0 (44,915) 
O20 (8,095) 
11.0 (40,228) 
3,9 (85,088) 


Se (539,221) 
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TABLE 4,58 
(continued) 


C. Education: 8 years or less 


LT LT PE a 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable  (N) 


Chinese 42,8 33,5 11.6 b2a2 CiZs2t0) 
Dutch 4.3 42.0 2049 17.4 (23,120) 
German eR 43,7 20.9 Gu (55,026) 
Greek 27.0 24,4 10.4 6.2 (51,250) 
Hungarian 18,7 28,8 bee 13,0 (5,580) 
Italian 48,5 Pah 16,1 ae (255,129) 
Polish 16,0 92,0 24.3 7.7 (23,406) 
Portuguese ZIeo 34,7 i252 13.9 (45,785) 
Scandinavian 13.5 20.2 36.8 Zee (16,870) 
Ukrainian Saat 46.1 14.0 4.5 (48,871) 
Total 3250 oA! 18,2 712 (515,875) 
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supported language retention, 47.5 percent, but the data here may be 
unrellable in view of the small number of less well-educated Hungarians 
In the sample). 

Roughly the same pattern is observed among respondents having 
between 9 and [2 years of education. The Chinese (81.8 percent), Greeks 
(78.9 percent), Italians (75.0 percent), and Ukrainians (69.2 percent) 
all expressed widespread support for language retention. The Portuguese 
at this middle educational level were nearly unanimous (91.2 percent) 
in their support, and over four In ten were strongly in favour. The 
Dutch and Scandinavians show least widespread support, but a majority 
were in favour. Support among the Poles is nearly as strong and wide- 
spread as it is among the Italians at this middle level of education. 

Among the most well-educated respondents in the sample it is 
again the Chinese (78.9 percent), Greeks (89.7 percent) and Ukrainians 
(82.9 percent), and also the Poles (76.0 percent) and Hungarians (79.3 
percent) who show the most widespread support. The Italians do show 
strong support (26.3 percent), but the total vereentacs in favour a7 2.7 
percent) is not exceptionally high, and a sizable group of the well- 
educated Italians (18.4 percent) are opposed to language retention. 

The effect of education on language support is not the same 
in each ethnic group. Recall that overall, there Is a lower degree of 
strong support among the more well-educated. This trend Is observed among 


the Germans, Greeks, and Italians. However, among Chinese, there is no 


effect of education at all, and among the Dutch, Poles, and ScandInavians, 
it is the more well-educated who are more strongly in support of language 
retention. There Is also a definite trend In these three groups for 

the well-educated to be less strongly opposed. The patterns for 
Ukrainians, Hungarlans, and Portuguese are more erratic. 

Ukratnians,in the middle range of education, expressed generally less 
Support (69.1 percent) for language retention than their compatriots in 
the other two classifications (81.8 percent and 82.9 percent). This 
difference was largely accounted for by indifference rather than active 
opposition and It can be noted that of all groups with substantial 
representation !n each education classification Ukralnians consistently 
recorded the lowest number of respondents expressing opposition 

(range 3.9 percent to 4.4 percent). 

It appears that the group-by-group patterns explain the connection 
between education and supoort for language retention, rather than the other 
way around. The Italians and Greeks exhibit the strongest support for 
language retention, and they also have relatively large proportions of res- 
pondents in the low education category (61.1 percent and 57.8 percent, res- 
pectively, as opposed to 38.4 percent over all groups combined). ‘ere it not 
for the Italian and Greek pattern of strong support, and their relatively 
large proportions in the low education cateaory, the observed overall! trend 
for the less well-educated to show strong support would not have been at 
all pronounced. 


The less well-educated respondents are more often immigrants 
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(see above, Table 4.11), and since immigrants more often express strong 
support for language retention (see above, Table 4.49), It is necessary 
to analyze separately the effects of educationand generational status 
on support for language retention. This can be done In Table 4.59. 
It is found that both education and generational status affect attitudes 
toward language retention, but the two effects are not simply additive. 
Among immigrants, the less well-educated respondents expressed strongest 
Support for language retention (41.8 percent, versus 25.1] percent for the 
highly educated). In the second and third generation, the effect of 
education is reversed. For the children or grandchildren of immigrants, 
the least wel!-educated are less likely to support language retention. 
It may be that among tmnigrants, those who are least educated are more 
dependent upon the ethnic language (for example, they may have a less 
firm command of English or French). In the later generations, none 
are really dependent upon the ethnic language, but the well-educated 
may more often see language retention as an asset rather than a Ilability. 
This feeling in favour of language retention among the more well-educated 
second and third generation respondents is not as strong as the support 
among the relatively uneducated immigrants. The data in Table 4.59 
also help specify the effect of generational status. The effect of 
generation weakening support for language retention is greater among the 
less well-educated. 

The group-by-group analysis again complicates the picture and 


emphasizes that statements about Immigrants or about educatlonal groups 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official 
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TABLE 4.59 


language 


retention, by generation and years of education 


Generation 


FPitor 
Generation 


Second 
Generation 


Third 
Generation 
(and 
higher) 


Years of 
Education 


13 or more 
9-12 
8 or less 


13 or more 
9-12 
8 or less 


13 or more 
9-12 
8 or less 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


a 


Ver Somewhat Somewhat 
Desir- DesIr- Indif- or Very 
able able ferent Undesirable (N) 
Ze oe Ty 2 eo 10.7 (170,806) 
29.9 42.9 ig.3 8.9 (295,335) 
41.8 335-0 16.4 Peo (445,678) 
eat Bot 15.6 4.6 ((71 ,664) 
(506 44.7 Si.6 8.1 (151,684) 
ALS 348.4 Zi ah Pel (54,438) 
16.4 35.7 3a,1 ie Sop (47,279) 
19.6 41.4 Loans Lis? (90,199) 
b3c2 26.4 36.1 ee Rae fio s oo? 
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must take account of differing situations in each group. What has 
just been said about the effect of education on support for language 
retention among immigrants does apply to !talian and Greek immigrants, 
and to some extent also to German immlgrants, but not at all to the other 
immigrant groups (see Table 4.60). For example, among the 
Scandinavians, the more well-educated immigrants are more often, and 
more strongly, in favour of language retention than are the less well- 
educated immigrants. Among those with 8 years of education or less, 
only 34.9 percent favour language retention, and only !4.3 percent 
are strongly in favour, compared to 64.1 percent among those with 9-12 
years of education, with 18.5 percent strongly in favour, and compared to 
65.3 percent among those with more than I2 years of education, with 
23.8 percent strongly in favour. Although the patterns are somewhat 
erratic in the other groups, (ft can be said that education has no effect, 
or only a small positive effect, on support for language retention in 
all the other immigrant groups. Our earlier statements about the reasons 
for the stronger overall support for language retention among the less 
well-educated immigrants may still be true, but if so, they apply only 
to Italians, Greeks, and possibly to Germans. 

In the second generation group (containing primarily Dutch, 
German, !talian, Polish, Scandinavian, and Ukrainlan respondents), we 
saw earlier that high education was associated with more widespread 


moderate support for language retention. In Table 4,60, I+ can 
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TABLE 4,60 


Percentages with vartous attitudes toward non-official l!anquage 
retention, by generation, years of education, and ethnic group 


A. First generation, 13 years of education or more 


———————— 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 
. Somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 


Chinese 33.6 43.6 be 4.9 (26, 87.2) 
Dutch L.6 46.9 S52 oe (8,249) 
German 20. 56. Nee: 1536 (45,466) 
Greek Jee! 12.3 6.6 Dail (8,518) 
Hungarian 23,2 Don poe: oS, CTE 2a) 
Italian Lali’ 50...8 10.8 16.6 (40,533) 
Polish IIe 74.9 te Bie Z (8,892) 
Portuguese 28.4 Wes 0.0 0.0 C5259) 
Scandinavian Zoi 4|.5 31.4 is a (3,888) 
Ukrainian 48.8 2053 Lo26 4.6 Cie 5209 
Total Zora SAGA Pa 10s 2 (170,807) 


B. First generation, 9-12 years of education 
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TABLE 4.60 
(continued) 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
or Very 
Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
1.8 eld Chzooloy 
20.0 by. (27695) 
22.9 Soy C104, 125) 
10.5 11.4 (25, 108) 
19.4 hex) C12, 146) 
hZe6 4.2 (95,5557) 
file7 Be (20,917) 
3.9 5.2 (7,929) 
32.7 cy, (8,800) 
22.4 645 (18,247) 
| Ge sya) (293,398) 


Very Somewhat 
Ethnic Group Desirable DesTrable 
Chinese 44.6 20.0 
Dutch 71.8 45.9 
German ZOn0 43.2 
Greek 60.8 igs 
Hungarian Zee D028 
Italian SE 50.0 
Polish 26.4 60.7 
Portuguese 59.8 BY bes 
Scandinavian 1S 45.6 
Ukrainian 46.2 21 
Total PREIS) 42.9 


TABLE 4.60 
(continued) 


C. First generation, 8 years of education or less 


nn 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 


Somewhat 
Desirable Desirable 


evel pak tec 


Somewhat 


or Very 


Undesirable 


(N) 


(11,651) 


(17,939) 


(51,250) 


(5,060) 


(216,045) 


(14, 306) 
(45,785) 
(11,178) 


(31,314) 


(445 ,686) 


TABLE 4,60 
(continued) 


D. Second generation, 13 years of education or more 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 


Desirable 


Somewhat 
Desirable 


rach othe. 


Somewhat __ 


or Very 
Undesirable 


(N) 


(1,956) 
(5,009) 
(10,105) 
(1,029) 
(2,915) 
(10,538) 
(12, 148) 
(0) 
(4,530) 
(23,434) 


(71,664) 


ZID 


TABLE 4.60 
(continued) 


E. Second generation, 9-12 years of education 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 
Somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirabie Indiff. Undesirable (N) 


Chinese - - - ~ (2,440) 
Dutch tO 20.8 Dose eed (5,419) 
German 10.0 40.4 Aesop Wee (36,996) 
Greek = = = = (2,048) 
Hungarian HAS BlLe I2e9 0.0 C1. 662) 
Italian Me2 Ate 25.0 10.1 (22,784) 
Polish bia BPS, Bb iS: be CHI 87 
Portuguese - - - = (0) 
Scandinavian 9 41.2 34.6 14.1 (21,051) 
Ukrainian 22.6 49.15 AoE 8 a (41,208) 
Total 15.6 44,7 31.6 8.1 (151,685) 


TABLE 4.60 


(continued) 


F. Second generation, 8 years of education or less 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 
Desirable 


Somewhat 


Desirable Indiff. 


somewhat 


or Very 
Undes!frable 


(559) 
(1,210) 
(6,525) 

(0) 
(458) 
(17,384) 
(7,235) 
(0) 
(5,285) 
(15,781) 


(54,438) 
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be seen that this trend holds tn particular for the Itallans. Among 

the less well-educated second generation. !talians, 63.9 percent are 

In favour of language retention, and 26.7 percent are moderately In favour. 
Among those with 9-12 years of education, 66.4 percent are in favour, 

but 55.2 percent only moderately so. Among those with more education, 
90.5 percent are In favour, with 52.6 percent being moderately In favour. 
The general pattern Is similar to that for the Ukrainians. Among the 
less well-educated second generation Ukrainians, 68.7 percent were In 
favour of language retention, with 38.5 percent being only moderately 

so. Among those with 9-12 years of education, 71.9 percent were in 
favour, with the proportion moderately in favour up to 49.3 percent. 
Among those with more education, 90.6 percent were in favour, with the 
proportion moderately in favour up to 60.3 percent. A generally similar 
trend can be seen in the case of the Scandinavians and Germans, though 

it is not evident in the case of the Dutch or the Poles. It must be 
noted here that the smal! numbers of cases in many of these cells pre- 


cludes definitive conclusions. 


K. Income and Support for Language Retention 


Income, like education, can be considered an indicator of 
social status, but In our sample income is not very strongly associated 
with education (r = 0.07). Therefore, it is Important to determine 
whether level of Income has any effect on support for language retention. 

Over the entire sample, Income Is even less strongly related 


to support for language retention than Is education. As Table 4.61 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 


Za6 


TABLE 4.61 


retention, by annual family income 


Annual 
Faml ly 
Income 


$14,000 
or more 


$7,000 - 
$13,900 


Less than 
$7,000 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Desirable Desirable Indifferent Undesirable 
26.6 A Zeal Dle, 2 10.1 
50.0 AS tS. 2 13 a2 
52.8 39.1 18.9 9.0 


(N) 


(286 , 376) 


(543,272) 


(271 ,369) 
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shows, the high income groups are slightly less Inclined than the lower 
income groups to show strong support for language retention, and the 
middle income group is slightly more inclined to opposition. But there 
is no really marked difference among income groups In attitudes toward 
language retention. 

Again, the lack of overall differences between high and 
low status groups masks some opposite trends within particular groups 
(Table 4.62). For example, among Greeks and Italians, support 
for language retention is considerably stronger at the low income levels. 
On the other hand, among low income Scandinavians, there is weaker support 
for language retention, and considerably more opposition to It than 
is the case among high income Scandinavians. Interestingly, the trend 
for the Dutch in this case is opposite to the trend for the Scandinavians. 
The low income Dutch express more support for, and less opposition to, 
language retention than do the high income Dutch. 

Why these varying patterns should exist is not yet clear. 
It may be that in some groups, increasing income provides an opportunity 
for their members to support language retention as a cultural heritage 
and as a useful tool, while in others it frees the group's members from 
dependence upon the ethnic community, thus reducing the need for language 
retention. Clearly the question is very complex and more detailed 
analysis, not possible for this report, would be needed before even the 


most tentative conclusions should be drawn. 


TABLE 4,62 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official lanaquage 
retention, by annual family income and ethnic groun 


A. Annual family income: $14,000 or more 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


somewnat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Destrable Destrable Indiff, Undesirable (nN) 


Chinese 41.3 43,7 6Gy5 ot) (12,887) 
Dutch Det Sey, | 38,0 221g (18,619) 
German BA S052 2052 [2 (79,424) 
Greek 24,5 D146 10,6 Irs (11,374) 
Hungarian 7133 60,4 22:69 ISG (9,574) 
Italian 5052 44,0 Dr | 10,8 (76,793) 
Polish roe? 47,6 209 TOT (18,391) 
Portuguese 24,8 47.5 ap | 0,0 (7,114) 
Scandinavian Chee 299 AS 3D 2.8 (16,691) 
Ukrainian 265 46,5 Zit 3.4 (35 , 2.128 


Total 26.6 42.1 PANNA 10.1 (286,377) 
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TABLE 4,62 
(continued) 


B. Annual family income: $7,000-$13,999 


LL errr ene pee SE a a 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Ver 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 


rrr re rere rrr EE EE SIE SS ESET 9 REE PS A EP AS EEA EREE SS EA 


Chinese 39.4 31.8 S22 10.6 Ch7,319) 
Dutch 11,6 49.0 23.4 bee (35,444) 
German 14,5 52.4 25.1 t9 (120,956) 
Greek 53,8 26.6 bie? Ped (40,802) 
Hungarian 24,5 5350 10,8 3,0 (13,089) 
Italian 40,7 38,8 Wei ee (164,996) 
Polish ier 56.3 Ga) oes Pe (29,204) 
Portuguese 25.0 36.6 8.7 18.) (34,211) 
Scandinavian 12,0 43.4 OS 2 8.4 (24,110) 
Ukrainian oe ee 41.6 1.2 Pe: (62,655) 
Tota! 30.0 43.1 18,2 8,5 (543,280) 


C. Annual family income: 


Very Somewhat 
Ethnic Group Destrable Desirable Indiff. 
Chinese 50),0 52)5 6.7 
Dutch So 49.6 40,2 
German Lone 5950 IMIS) 
Greek 62,3 26,6 (23) 
Hungarian PARR BIZ Lon © 
Italian 45.4 26.51 18,8 
Polish 207 48,3 2 heal 
Portuguese Le) Dh 2 JADE) 
Scandinavian 10,7 38,6 Zee 
Ukrainian 27,4 DAD 250 
Total B22. 8 S941 (S29 


TABLE 4,62 
(continued) 


less than $7,000 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very 


Undesirable 


RAMI PASAT OEP: 


gs) 
3y3 


LZ? 


Zee 


(N) 


esiesak 
(12,030) 
(49,875) 
(22,608) 
(7,756) 
(81, 105) 
(24,718) 
(7,779) 
(15,338) 
(36,651) 


(2m $370) 
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L. Age and Support for Lanquage Retention 

Does support for language retention come more often from 
the older segment of the population? It might be thought that support 
for ethnic traditions Is a concern primarily of older persons whose place 
In society is set, and who may be In a position to turn from problems 
of economic adaptation to problems of ethnic retention. If there is 
a conflict between ethnic retention on the one hand, and social and 
economic mobility on the other, that conflict might be more sallent for 
younger persons who are still struggling to establish a career for 
themselves. 

On this point, the data are quite clear and do not support 
the idea that younger persons jess often support language retention. 
Table 4.63 shows the relation between age and support for language 
retention. Support is high (over 61 percent In favour, and over 26 
percent strongly in favour) in each age category. And, If anything, 
support is most widespread among the younger segment of the population, 
where over 70 percent are in favour, and less than 8 percent are opposed. 
Among the older persons, total support is less, and opposition somewhat 
greater (though strong support is actually more frequent in the older 
age groups). 

Before the effect of age within each group is examined, 
brie¢ attention will be glven to group differences at each age level 


(see Table 4.64). In the 18-25 vear ranae it is clear that 
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TABLE 4.63 


Percentaaes with various attitudes toward non-official language 


retention, by age 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Age Destrable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable 
18-25 years PREIS) 46.9 18.6 7.6 
26-35 years 50ye 40.9 Sah Ped 
36-50 years 20071 42.6 AS ye Ceo 
5!-60 years 5a be 4 ee 10.6 
Over 60 years Dt 30.6 Zot 14.8 


271,640 
432,097 
452,718 
135,656 


138,29] 
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TABLE 4.64 


Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by age and ethnic group is oe 


A. Age: 18-25 years 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group DesIrable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 2ON2 43.9 18.1] al 8 (18,302) 
Dutch ohea 48, | EL Pa, 8.6 (12,406) 
German 18,6 Soe eae bag (7 yao) 
Greek al Dou! rat) oe C2) 3273 
Hungarian 4,0 roe) 18. | 7.4 (3012) 
Italian SOS, 42,2 [240 14.1 (82,918) 
Polish Oe Jogu Zot 0,0 (16,047) 
Portuguese 36.4 og a: haat 0.0 (10,541) 
Scandinavian 13.1 48,6 30.4 8,0 (11,493) 
Ukrainian Se. ee 22,0 2.6 (34,770) 
Total EOee 46,9 18,6 7.6 (271,640) 


eS eee 
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TABLE 4.64 
(continued) 


B. Age: 26-35 years 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very Somewhat Soya 

Ethnic Group DesIrable Desirable jndiff. Undeotranie (N) 

Chinese 49, | Bing 2.0 10,6 (18,871) 
Dutch ae 34,2 SIR: rey S Komecw ep) 
German 20,6 40,3 2640 ie (74,915) 
Greek DGis 0 20,2 [Del Oc2 (297,582) 
Hungarian Zor 20d [O.9 i (6,703) 
Italian Ona! 41.4 16.8 Dez (92,545) 
Polish 1 h8 BYES) 23 ak desl C19, 820) 
Portuguese ZOD 30,6 Sarr 24.9 C207 oD 
Scandinavian oles) 420 Al (Caz Cy Zale 
Ukrainian 2205 54,5 20,0 3.4 CST O21) 


Total 50.9 40.9 edcal haces (352,097) 


Ce” Age: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


36-50 years 


NO 
O’ 
uw 


TAB Ea As 
(continue 
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d) 


ED ETE ICE IOS TE TELS BSED ESP IS SIE LP FEEL IES SAD AEP ILLITE GLE IEE LED PE IS EAE SERIE PE A CSIC IOI OS 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 


DesIrable 


Somewhat 


Destrable Indiff, 


Somewhat 
or Very 
Undesirable (N) 


A EET TOS 


(13,605) 
(30,052) 
(101,695) 
(28, 148) 
(9,617) 
(142,509) 
(25,929) 
(21,026) 
(22,021) 
(58,117) 


(452,718) 
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TABLE 4.64 
(continued) 


2 


Age: 51-60 years 


(RR SS ER REESE SE SS I SOE ET ETS EES AON A AIS IAT OL IE ED 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 


Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable |ndiff, Undesirable  (N) 


RR RL RE PS ES IE RE EL PD CRE OE A ER TE ALE ETE IS LS SE ESTEE OEIES TIE IE EE | AD IOS 


Chinese Weick 74,8 0,0 6.1 (2,347) 
Dutch 14,8 27,4 354 iI 2 al (8,514) 
German 21.8 20 20 2 [al (35,824) 
Greek 6280 Ste ey 0,0 (iol 
Hungarian (AN 26 19 ees 5242 (4,151) 
Italian BOLD 56.9 15.4 CrZ (35,769) 
Polish 23.4 45.0 19,4 x2 C0) 792) 
Portuguese 42,8 32.8 24.4 0.0 (3,469) 
Scandinavian Peary ed 53.0 40,0 Linas (6,998) 
Ukrainian 44,5 5D il Ro Zai2 (22,644) 


Total Bot BD JZ Pa 10,6 GIs57656)) 


TABLE 4.64 
(continued) 


E. Age: over 60 years 


TT PE BO RE NOS HN ET ER oT AEA AERIAL EY EEA TS 


9 SS 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


PES SE RSA ATE SEES De SIO OSI BOE SBME SACO PEO 


Somewhat 


Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff., Undesirable  (N) 

Chinese 48,6 25, Pa.0 ee (5,625) 
Dutch 2.9 45.9 lel DU s2 (8,129) 
German Pepyye) 3) bag 28.4 LU ae alee’ |. 8: 
Greek TEARS 14. | 0.6 [ae o Rey, 
Hungarian MBE: 45.3 23.4 10,8 (8,130) 
Italian 50,6 12.8 eg RS) oe L270 oa) 
Polish 21.4 Doe 17,0 8.4 (15,769) 
Portuguese 43.1 0,0 0,9 0,0 Kil oss 
Scandinavian aes 50.8 WPL e: 40.6 (12,228) 
Ukrainian 40, | S22 22.4 Lae (25,676) 
Tota] ot. | 30.6 AS 14,8 (138,291) 


the most widespread support comes from Greeks (686.8 percent), Portuguese 
(96.1 percent), Germans (74.5 percent), Ukrainians (72.5 percent), 
Hungarians (74.5 percent) and Italians (73.1 percent). But note that 
the Italians also have the highest percentage of respondents in the 
unfavourable category (14.1 percent) together with Chinese (I1./7 percent) 
and Greeks (11.2 percent). Very few Dutch 18-25 year old respondents 
(8.7 percent) strongly supported language retention, but a majority were 
generally more favourable, and few opposed it. The greatest degree of 
indifference was expressed by Dutch (34.7 percent) ,Scandinavians (30.4 
percent) and Poles (28.1 percent). 

In the 26-35 year range (a group which would be most likely 
to have children in the school ages) the most widespread support was 
found among Greeks (82.7 percent), Chinese (84.3 percent) and Italians 
(78.1 percent). Scandinavians (52.3 percent) and Dutch (49.5 percent) 
again had the lowest percentages expressing favourable attitudes towards 
language support. A large proportion (24.9 percent) of Portuguese in this 
age group expressed unfavourable views on language support. This was 
more than twice the proportion as found in any other group. 

lf we compare al! these tables, we can see how the effect 
of age varies from group to group. Both the Dutch and the Germans 
follow the genera! pattern of less widespread support and Increased 
opposition with increasing age. There is a very consistent rise in the 


proportion opposed to language retention across the five age ranges 


both for the Dutch (8.6 percent, I1.2 percent, 12.5 percent, 23.7 percent, 
30.2 percent) and the Germans (1.8 percent, 7.0 percent, 9.1 percent, 
15.1 percent, 20.7 percent). Both groups are well represented in all 

age categories so it would appear that the trend is rellable. An 
opposite trend can be seen only for the Italians, who have a falrly 
consistent Increase (as age increases) In reportedly very favourable 
attitudes towards language retention (30.9 percent, 36.7 percent, 45.0 
percent, 39.5 percent, 50.6 percent), although there is no increase In 
the total percentage in favour. The other groups vary substantially 
across age ranges. It Is interesting to note, however, that in res- 
pondents over 60 a very substential percentage (40.6 percent) of a strong 
sample of Scandinavians, 30.2 percent of Dutch and 20.7 percent of German 
respondents were unfavourable towards language retention, and in two 

of these groups less than half the respondents expressed general support 
for language retention. 

A detalled analysis of the relation between stages of. the 
life cycle and support for language retention would have to take account 
of the relation between age and generation (the younger respondents 
are more often recent immigrants), and the relation between age and 
education (among the native-born, the younger respondents are better 
educated). These matters will no doubt be explored in later studies 
based upon the data. Such detailed investigation is beyond the scope 
of the present report. However, our most important conclusion Is that 


support for language retention comes from all age categories, and that 
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the large between-group differences In language support have remained 


consistent when age Is considered. 


SECTION 4 - FOCUS OF SUPPORT FOR LANGUAGE RETENTION 


To fully delineate the nature of existing support for 
language retention, it is important to know which specific institutions 
and facilities are regarded by ethnic group members as most important 
for encouraging language retention and language-related activity. 
Respondents were asked thelr opinlon about education and language use 
in public schools, in ethnic schools, In church, tn the ethnic press, 
in the electronic media, and in other nee They were asked about 
the importance of language use In each of these areas, and in some cases 
were asked very specific questions about how improvements might be made. 
This section of the report discusses the most salient trends In their 
replies. It also presents the first data available on popular knowledge 
about, and support for, the federal government's multiculturalism policy. 
A. The Education of Children 

The prospects for cultural retentlon are very critically 
affected by the socialization of the younger generation. Therefore, a 
major focus of concern in the study is on the experiences of children 


growlng up In Canada, and the type of educational institutions they 


a 
Some questions were asked about ethnic organizations, but 


since such organizations were participated In by less than 10 percent 
of the sample, the results are not Included in this report. 
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encounter. Of course, Canada's educational system {ts still very much 
dominated by English and French culture. The impact of this system on cultura! 
diversitv of the wider society is a critical concern. For the purpose of 
this study, we have concentrated on an investigatlon of the hopes, 
aspirations and plans of parents in the non-official language groups 
with respect to the education of their children. 

A first item of concern Is the parent's Interest in seeing 
to it that their children learn the ancestral language. Therefore, only 
parents were asked to consider questions regarding the desirabillty of 
children's retention of the non-official language. Data arising from 
their responses are summarized in Table 4,65 The tabie is based upon 
a cross-tabulation of levels of support of language retention with 
expressed desirability of language retention among children. The data 
suggest an almost complete !ack of opposition to children's retention 
of the language, even in the generally indifferent and opposed groups. 
There is little doubt that where children are concerned, language retention 
Is considered to be a good thing and, in principle, children's t!me would be 
made readily available by parents for learning the non-official language. 
Whether this would be the case if there were conflicts with other 
activities considered essential for the child's education was not 
ascertained. 

Among those opposed to language retention, more than 40 percent 
of respondents were favourably disposed towards the children's learning 


or retention of the language. Thus, It seems clear that while a number 
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TABLE 4.65 


Percentages of parents with various attitudes toward language 
retention by their own children, by general attitude toward 
language retention 


Attitude Toward Language 
Retention by Own Children 


Somewhat 
Attitude Toward Strongly Somewhat or~Sirong ly 
Language Retentton in Favour In Favour Indiff. Opposed (N) 
Very Desirable phos! P5568 ead! 0.0 305,140 
Somewhat desirable 40.5 SS ip) 22.0 Oa? S975 585 
Indifferent 16.9 Zoe 49.3 ye) (97 7305 
Somewhat or Very 22.4 (78 49.4 Cea v5, 05 


Undesirable 
Total 45.7 26.5 250 5 958,92! 


Fa i 


of respondents may oppose language retention among members of the groups 
in general, they are prepared to support such retention among children. 
Why this is so Is to some extent Indicated In a later table. Group-by- 
group statistics largely follow the already well defined pattern found 
in the data thus far analysed and Table 4.66 presents the new 

results obtained. The reader will note that generally low cell sizes 
makes analysis very difficult in the "indifferent" and "opposed" 
categories, but attention is drawn to the high percentage (49.2 percent) 
of Italians opposed to language retention who strongly destred children 
to learn the ancestral tongue as did 12.2 percent of Dutch and 12.| 
percent of Germans. 

Table 4.67 presents a summary of data regarding reasons for 
support for children's retention of language and It does indicate some 
changes according to level of support. It can be seen that emphasis 
upon the retention of customs and traditions and community needs Is 
somewhat reduced as support decreases, although these changes are 
influenced by the Increase in the "no-reason" category. 

It is notable, however, that the decrease is much less marked 
In the "usefulness as a second language" reason. Indeed, there Is 
very little difference between three levels while almost a third of 
those generally opposed to language retention felt that it had useful- 
ness aS a second language. Quite clearly, the factor of second language 
"usefulness" Is an Important determinant of support for language 


retention. 
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TABLE 4.66 


Percentages of parents with various attitudes toward lanquaqe 
retention by their own children, by general attitude toward 


language retention, and ethnic group 


A. Attitude toward language retention: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 


Bolts 


Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 


Total 


very desirable 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 
by Own Children 


Strongly 


Somewhat 


in Favour in Favour Indifferent Opposed 


Somewhat 
or Strongly 
(N) 

0,0 GISy74o) 
0,0 (4,955) 
0.0 (45,647) 
0,0 (37,426) 
0,0 (4,753) 
0,0 (130,264) 
0,0 G12,443) 
0.0 (11,445) 
0,0 (7,435) 
0.0 (36,714) 
0.0 (305,140) 
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TABLE 4,66 
(continued) 


B. Attitude toward language retention: somewhat desirable 


SoS oe earn teen aetna ae Bde Ne ANA ON BEE A PAE WEL A RRC 
Attitude Toward Language Retention 
by Own Children 


Somewhat 
Strongly Somewhat or Strongly 

Ethnic Group in Favour in Favour Indifferent Opposed (N) 

Chinese 53.6 30.4 16.0 0.0 (14,782) 
Dutch 17,6 Dain Pas es 0,0 (25,406) 
German ou) 43.1 24,6 0,0 (2101322 
Greek 2950 26',4 11.9 alt (Qt otGog 
Hungarian & OPE | [9.7 2052 6.9 Cire Zi 
Italian 65,5 Al Wee, Pare: 0.8 (101,499) 
Polish oat 2052 29.4 0,0 (29,483) 
Portuguese 43.] 42,0 14.3 0,0 (14,632) 
Sean avian 12,8 52.4 Stee aps (18,863) 
Ukrainian 22.4 43,5 OL 0.0 (62,508) 
Total 40,5 eS) 2250) 0.7 (387,383) 


C. Attitude toward language retention: 
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TABLE 4,66 
(continued) 


indi fferent 


Ethnic Group 
Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Potish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


by Own Children 


Somewhat 


Strongly 


Somewhat 


or Strongly 


in Favour in Favour Indifferent Opposed 


29.1 


(N) 


(2,308) 
(20,446) 
(53,022) 

(7,555) 

(3,732) 
(40,461) 
(13,462) 

(8,601) 
(18,790) 
(24, 430) 


(192,805) 
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TABLE 4,66 
(continued) 


D. Attitude toward lanquage retention: somewhat or very undesirable 


LE Si SS ENS ME OY 


Attitude Toward Lanquaae Retention 
by Own Children 


I BE ET ES 


Somewhat 
Strongly Somewhat or Stronaly 

Ethnic Group in Favour in Favour Indifferent Opposed (N) 

Chinese = = a ad KZ, Lot 
Dutch = = = = (8.5220 
German fees Loan oe es, 14,7 (15, 2908 
Greek = pe v1 7 (4,812) 
Hungarian = = = = (3,041) 
Italian 49,2 Fe Z1 59 6.1 (19,678) 
Polish = : = > eee 
Portuguese z e 6 (Op 072) 
Scandinavian 6,6 14.7 LPs: 16.2 (4,523) 
Ukrainian ‘i 3 <3 z (5,956) 
Total 22.8 17,8 49,4 8.7 (75,205) 
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On a group-by-group basis for respondents in favour of language 
retention (Table 4.68), it can be seen that among those strongly 
supporting, the highest percentages mentioning customs and traditions 
were reported by the Chinese (43.5 percent) and Ukrainians (40.8 percent), 
and the lowest by Dutch (1.9 percent) and Germans (12.8 percent). Only 
In one group (Hungarlans) did a majority see the satisfaction of 
community needs as the priority reason for children's retention of the 
ancestral language, but six (Dutch 62.9 percent; Polish 53.9 percent; 
Germans 48.9 percent; Greeks 47.7 percent; Itallans 45.7 percent; and 
Scandinavians 40.7 percent) group majorities consIldered that the useful- 
ness of a second language was paramount. Among respondents who were 
somewhat favourable to language retention, the Chinese 
again had a majority who considered the main purpose to be the keeping 
up of traditions and customs. This finding Is quite Important specifl- 
cally to the Chinese among whom it appears that language retention Is 
considered most essential to the retention of Important cultural 
attributes. When the percentage reporting the importance of language 
retention on the grounds of communication needs is added, It can be 
seen that more than two-thirds of Chinese see language retention by 
children as singularly Important In the local community. This Is also 
apparent in the rather smal! group of Hungarlan respondents in the same 
category while a little over half the substantial group of Ukrainians 
reacted similarly. These three groups gave the greater evidence that 


language retention among chl!dren was related to cultural and traditional 
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TABLE 4.68 


Percentaaes of parents giving various reasons for favourina language 
retention of thelr own children, by general attitude toward language 
retention, and ethnic group 


A. General attitude toward language retention: very desirable 


Reasons for Lanquage Retention 
by Own Children 


Commun i - 

Keep up cation Useful as 

Customs & With Second Other No 
Ethnic Group Traditions Others Language Reason Reason (N) 
Chinese 43,5 25.4 20.9 rey, O44 C15, 743) 
Dutch 1.9 9.4 6209 bias se) (4,965) 
German [238 File ee 48.9 ORE: 6.8 (45,647) 
Greek 24.8 PAN 47.7 es) al (37,426) 
Hungarian 30,2 30.0 20.0 2.8 ~~ 17.0 (4,753) 
Italian eee 2U%, 45./ bisa 2.4 (130,265) 
Polish 16.1 4.0 eee) 8,2 (4.5. “GlZeras) 
Portuguese 30.8 21.4 26.8 fev D9 CTT 445) 
Scandinavian 16,6 18.1 40,7 2.55 2eae (7,435) 
Ukrainian 40.8 10.5 DO el eo Dial (36,714) 


Total Zell 20,1 43.3 8.8 4,8 (305,141) 


TABLE 4.68 
(continued) 


B. General attitude toward language retention: somewhat desIirable 


SL enone SO 


Reasons for Language Retention 
by Own Children 


Commun i- 

Keep up cation Useful as 

Customs & With Second Other No 
Ethnic Group Traditions Others Language Reason Reason (N) 
Chinese 34,6 31,0 F7,6 DS TG" Gh 7 a2) 
Dutch 14,8 1852 Les pee a [4d ! M25 FIGS) 
German US 2 Oa 2 pg eel FE Fil Lhasa eo frag Bee 
Greek 16,0 16. 50.4 es) Bryse ys Werle 9, 
Hungarian 10,0 S35 28.0 ood (99> GER 272) 
Italian P2352 Paw le) 46.8 Lave Gro CIOL sS99) 
Polish 16,2 ZOe0 34.9 4.4 16.4 (29,483) 
Portuguese 20.9 25-8 Seat pe eat ig Bie tes op 
Scandinavian ated 12,0 Hee G70> 25.2 10605) 
Ukrainian baer 12.1 ol bale 6. fe 2025, (62 F508) 
Total 14.3 ae 46.1 TES” WS. 4 Noo) eas 


survival within the Canadian ethnic community. AIl other groups were 
clearly more concerned with the language's usefulness as a second tongue. 
Tables for those respondents Indlfferent to or opposing language retention 
are not included but among those respondents who gave reasons for 
supporting children's language retention, the majority was, In all but 
one case (Portuguese - opposed), firmly in the usefulness of a second 
language category. 

There seems no doubt that respondents within and between 
groups clearly saw the retention of social! and community customs and 
traditions as a less Important reason for language retention In children 
than the somewhat general concept of its "usefulness" as an additional 
language skill. 

One of the most Important areas of concern In the general 
topic of language retention is the role of educational institutions. 

To what degree should the public schools, or other types of schools, be 
involved In language maintenance efforts, and how can the practical 
difficulties be resolved? The respondents in our sample were asked a 
number of relevant questions. 

First, there is the simple question of whether special school Ing 
is needed at all. As Table 4.69 indicates, the majority felt that 
parents have the primary responsibIility for teaching the history, culture 
and language of their ethnic group to their children. This view was less 
widespread among Immigrants than among second and third generation res- 


pondents. Evidently those who feel most strongly about the need for 
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TABLE 4,69 


Percentages assigning primary responsibI tity to each agent for 
teaching the ethnic history, language and culture to children of 
non-official language groups, by generation 


a eee 
Agents Responsible for Teaching 


Schools tn 
Generation Ethnic Area,Schools (N) 
Otherwise Across Don't 
Parents Parents Canada Other Know 


————— 


First 

Generation 40.1 25.8 25.33 Sez 4.8 (910,449) 
Second 

Generation 46.7 25.4 24.5 2.4 2.6 (279,717) 
Third 

Generation 5254 28.4 15.0 Zao 1.0 (128,091) 
Older 

Famt ites 65.1 16.7 16.1 ~ ay (25,342) 
Total 43.1 29.2 24.1 2.3 Ce (1, 343',594) 
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language and cultural retention also feel that Institutional help is 
needed. Most of those who feel that schools snould be Involved also 
feel that this Is justified only in locations where a substantial 
proportion of ethnic group members live. However, a sizeable mlnority 
calls for institutional [Involvement right across Canada. 

In general, the Dutch, Hungarians and Scandinavians support 
the primacy of the parent, while the Greeks, Chinese, Italians and 
Ukrainians, are more Included to the agency approach (see Table 4.70). 
This again reflects the fact that those who care most strongly about 
ethnic retention are most likely to call for institutional help. 

Where in the educational system do respondents place the 
responsibility for such a provision of language courses and other 
courses on the history and culture of the ethnic groups? Table 4.71 
presents the respondents! opinions on the type of school In which such 
courses are most needed by generational status. There was a variety 
of opinions, but the primary schools were most often mentioned, fol lowed 
in order by the secondary schools, ethnic schools, colleges and universities, 
and church schools. (Note that the church schools mentioned by respondents 
in this context are undoubtedly schools in ethnic churches, and should therefore 
be considered as a type of ethnic school.) There is a high degree of agreement 
between generations, particularly between first and second generations. 
Surprisingly, the ethnic schools are mentioned by third and subsequent 
generation respondents as the principal place for the provision of the courses 
approximately twice as often as by immigrants and second generation respondents. 
Only about 10 percent of the full sample consider the universities and 


colleges as the prime place for the programs. More than 50 percent in 
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TABLE 4.70 


Percentages assigning primary responsibility to each agent for 


teaching the ethnic history, language and culture to children of 


non-official language groups, by ethnic group 


Agents Responsible for TeachIng 


Schools in 


Ethnic Group Ethnic Area,Schools 
Otherwise Across Don't 
Parents Parents Canada Other Know 
Chinese 40.5 36.1 14.4 6.1 iP, 
Dutch 63.8 15.3 20.1 0.8 0.8 
German 48.5 20.6 2566 2.4 Ca, 
Greek 24.7 55.8 32.7 Dat oat 
Hungarian 53.4 22.8 14.3 4.4 3.2 
Italfan 36.8 21.9 21.9 1.4 5.4 
Polish 46.7 A 22.6 ie 6.4 
Portuguese 43.8 24.2 14.0 eer) ea Paes. 
Scandinavian 63.7 15.2 Wee) ar | 2.4 
Ukrainian 36.6 33.4 24.3 3.9 2.0 
Total 43.1 2955 24.1 2.8 


(N) 


(57,636) 
(76,637) 
(303,873) 
(88,642) 
(34,866) 
(382,501) 
(91,066) 
(57, 365) 
(69,353) 


(181,656) 


(1,343,594) 


a 
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TABLE 4.71 


Percentages assigning primary responsibility to each type of school 
for teachina of the language, history and culture of non-official 
language groups (assuming schools are used), by generation 


Type of School 


Second- Colleges 
Primary ary Ethnic Church & Univer- Don't 

Generation Schools Schools Schools Schools sitties Other Know (N) 
First 

Generation 30.7 26.1 11.2 6.6 10.2 2 Ome teak (910,450) 
Second 

Generation 34.8 22.6 12.9 9.4 10.2 Zo Lamhe’ (279,717) 
Third 

Generation 33.1 19.3 22.5 9.6 9.1 ba Mat (128,091) 
Older 

Families Siat 13.0 22.9 bs ed 1Ss7 0; Geum ee (25,342) 


Total 31.9 24.5 12.9 7.9 10.2 226°" 957 CV 545,999) 


every generation would place the responsibility in the regular school 
systems. 

In the first generation (Table 4.72), it appears that 
between 50 and 60 percent of almost all groups support the Idea of the school 
systems as the principal focus of language and cultural Instruction. 
However, there are some Interesting variations. More than a quarter of 
the Chinese favoured the ethnic school as the prime focus, and this view 
was shared by a substantlal number of Poles and Scandinavians. However, 
four in every ten Ukrainians placed the responsibllity directly In the 
hands of the primary school as did large numbers of Itallans, Poles, and 
Chinese. Church schools were most strongly favoured by Hungarians 
(15.6 percent) but overall! they received only moderate nomination by the 
groups in the first generation as the main source of instruction in 
language and culture. 

Figures for second generation respondents (Table 4.72) are 
generally similar but there are some Interesting trends. Over half the 
Dutch, for example, felt that the primary school was key to language 
and cultural instruction and their view was shared by many Itallans, 
Scandinavians and Ukrainians. The Germans and Dutch both had relatively 
high percentages In support of the role of the ethnic school. Overall, 
the available figures for the third generation are consistent with those 
noted above. 

The interpretation offered of these data at thls polnt suggests 


that they are consistent with the preceding findings In that support 
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TABLE 4.72 


PercentageSassigning primary responsibility to each type of school 
for teaching of the language, history and culture of non-official 
language groups by ethnic groups (assuming schools are used), by 
generation and ethnic group 


A. First generation 


Type of School 


second- Colleges 

Ethnic Primary ary Ethnic Church & Univer- Don't 

Group Schools Schools Schools Schools sities Other Know (N) 
Chinese DAVES ZAG 25.6 aed 820 HEZ92 3506 VREPOOT ) 
Dutch S054 e244 10.1 BnZ 5.0 Ita? O2D (53,841) 
German 2585.67 ORs 2 ewe [5.0 La ST (190,749) 
Greek ZU. A Cade. ee 9X6 Sot we. | (84,877) 
Hungarian ZO) 924.6 11.4 es) 6.7 2.629 |G G26",950) 
Italian SDF) E2071! Br 4.5 9.4 3260 2.6 (312,415) 
Polish Doorn ao [5.6 4.| 14.1 9} NB? (44,115) 
Portuguese 17.9 24.1 14.5 lt .9 eZ LS2EZ0 2 (57,053) 
Scandinavian 26.2 19.4 13.9 (222 [M29 iwi) 9S C235996) 
Ukrainian AN Bay TSS (On DZ WIG 259? MORS "65", 5/8) 


Total S0kT> F260 ive 6.6 O22 Zs Coen? (910,450) 
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TABLE 4.72 
(continued) 


B. Second generation 


A 


Type of School 


Second- Colleges 
Primary ary Ethnic Church & Univer- Don't 
Ethnic Group Schools Schools Schools Schools sities Other Know (N) 
Chinese - - - - - - - (4,956) 
Dutch SUB 6.9 20.0 8.4 D,| - Or. @4tgyGss) 
German 2p 9 28.8 18.6 11.4 4.3 Ets el. Uhre (53,626) 
Greek - - - - - ~ - (3,076) 
Hungarian - - - - - - - (59755) 
Italian 45.6 16.7 4.7 4.3 [328 =) 14.9999452,638) 
Polish 28. | 20.6 haa lae2 as i.) Goa wataag2D i? 
Portuguese - = = a = ? > os 
Scandinavian 36.1 1935 $0;9 6.6 18.4 O59 ag5561) 9030;866) 
Ukral nian 36.6 Dees b3.8 8.9 oes #.2' | 5346iq(£80;425) 


Total 34.8 2246 t7o7 9.4 10.2 PAs Wis 2artegg, 117) 


C. Third generation 
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TABLE 4.72 
(continued) 


Type of School 


Second Colleges 
Primary ary Ethnic Church & Univer- Don't 

Ethnic Group Schools Schools Schools Schools sities Other Know (N) 

Chinese - - - ~ ~ ~ - CYL Oi) 
Dutch - - - - - - - (6,003) 
German 56;.5 24.1 24.3 Ths Se) 2E2- 260, VRAGEN) 
Greek = - - - - - - (689) 
Hungarian - - - - - - - (620) 
Italian = - - - - - - (17,048) 
Polish - - - - - - ~ (9,039) 
Portuguese - - - = - = - = 

Scandinavian 35.4 BOSS 14.8 5.5 13.8 - SOL elo Ul) 
Ukralnian 29.0 20.9 26.0 E20 Da 5.4 - ©367Al26) 
Total BS. (225 2250 O26 9.1 Di iia 22.67 FClze 09) 
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exists for the development of courses in the ethnic language and culture 
and that the perceived location is essentially Im the school system and 
principally in the primary school. 

The question of responsibility for education relevant to ethnic 
group history, culture and languege was put to respondents In another 
way: Who should pay? Should the financial burden for such speclal ized 
instruction fall directly on the parents, or should it be shared by the 
ethnic group generally, or by all Canadians? On this question the res- 
pondents are sharply split (see Table 4.73 ). It appears that about 
one-third think that parents should be prepared to shoulder the cost but 
this proportion increases as generation increases. Another fifth would 
have costs shared within the ethnic group. A substantial number, never 
less than a third, would place the burden on the taxpayer in general. 
Overall, the results suggest a view that there is mixed responsibility 
for the cost and that the parent is a primary element in that responsi- 
bility. 

In general, those groups which feel most strongly about ethnic 
retention are the ones who most often call upon the general public for 
financial support. Table 4.74 shows that the Ukrainians, Italians, 
and Greeks in the first generation placed substantlally more burden on 
the general taxpayer than did Scandinavians, Portuguese and Hungarlans. 
Most of the other groups mentioned more often the parents as the ones 
who should bear the costs. Both Chinese and Scandinavians had one in 


four respondents who would charge the primary cost to the ethnic group. 
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TABLE 4.73 


Percentagesassigqning costs to each source for the instruction of 
children of non-official lanauane groups In the lanquaaqe, history 


and culture of their ethnic origin, by generation 


Source of Financial Support 


Ethnic Canadian 


Generation Parents Group Taxpayers Other 
liteSi 

Generation 50S 14.6 43,3 BA 
Second 

Generation 55.0 19,7 Sie 2 Die 
TRitrd 

Generation 42.5 19,1 33.4 1.5 
Older 

Families 37 28 PON 34.5 - 
Total SYR? {6.2 40.9 Zal 


Don't 
Know 


re 


iia 


(N) 


(910,449) 


(279,717) 


(128,091) 


( 25,342) 


(1,343,594) 
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TABLE 4,74 


PercentageSassigning costs to each source for the instruction of 
children of non-official language groups in the language, history 
and culture of their ethnic orlgin, by generation and ethnic groun 


A. First generation 


Source of Financial Support 


Ethnic Canadian Don't 


Ethnic Group Parents Group Taxpayers Other Know (N) 

Chinese S627 v5 29,5 Ped 6.4° “De OoT 
Dutch 39.4 12.8 36.0 Dai, yi ( 53,841) 
German 40,1 Wares Dene 4.5 4.4 (190,749) 
Greek 2503 18,3 45,2 4.4 6.2  (€=B49877) 
Hungarian 46.6 L2ee 2 4.0) j220% US Zaso os 
Italian Lg 6 Oa LAD) Lal Oe AS51274 04) 
Polish 53.29 12,0 Doe 2 0.0 Bal ( 44,115) 
Portuguese 33.8 16.5 AA at 6.4 -2) ee Se Geos y0oo) 
Scandinavian 44.0 23.4 Re Pee, 8,8 2% 25 p Sao) 
Ukrainian liao 14.1 49.5 Za O09 ( 63,378) 


Total 30.8 14.6 43.3 Sul Lee (910,449) 
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TABLE 4.74 
(continued) 


B. Second generation 


gr EL 


Source of Financial Support 


Ethnic Canadian Don't 

Ethnic Group Parents Group Taxpayers Other Know (N) 

Chinese - - - - - ( 4,956) 
Dutch at.0 1a IR) 0.0 Dal CML 655) 
German 2o.< Z0 05 42.7 a69 4,2 (, 55,6269 
Greek - - = - ~ C  3;076) 
Hungarian 34,0 34.5 S05 0.0 1.1 C2 3,255) 
Italian 20.4 LOD 35.4 1.4 ao Ce 52,0500 
Polish 42.5 18.7 27.4 4.0 443 (327,261) 
Portuguese - - - - - ( 0) 
Scandinavian NOEL 16.8 0.5 2e2 ie ( 30,866) 
Ukrainian 65e2 14,7 45.8 1,6 aie ( 80,423) 


Total Ds) 19,7 ST ,2 Po) 6,9 (279,712) 


C. Third generation 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


29 


TABLE 4,74 
(continued) 


Source of Financial Support 


Parents 


Ethnic 
Group 


Canadian 
Taxpayers 


Other 


Don't 
Know 


(N) 


(Fi 
( 6, 


(44, 


( 


( 


aie 


(9, 


( 


(12, 
(36, 


(128, 


197) 
003) 
471) 
689) 
620) 
048) 
039) 

0) 
901) 
125) 


O91) 
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The results suggest a less distinct but present confirmation of the 
pattern whereby Greeks, Ukralnians and Italians tend to seek and expect 
greater outside support for language retention, while the Scandinavians 
and others tend to be less positive towards general Canadian financial 
support of linguistic and cultural retention, These patterns are a 
little more marked in the second generation data 
wherein Dutch, Scandinavians and Poles tend to place the burden on the 
parent. Hungarians are very evenly divided as are Greeks, while 
Ukrainians, Germans, and Italians tend to expect the Canadian taxpayer 
to foot the bill. In short, there are very mixed views on costing of 
the teaching of the non-official l!anguage and culture and It would 
appear that shared responsibility would be most generally accepted If 
programs were to be introduced. 

Another series of questions probed parents' attitudes towards 
their own children taking courses in ethnic history and culture. 


Parents in the sample were asked: 


lf there were language courses In the local public and 
secondary schools in which was 


(language) 
taught, would you Insist that your children take such 


courses, or just encourage them, or would you discourage 
them? 


Table 4.75 presents the distribution of replles, by gencration. (Note that 
the percentages in the table are based on the total sample, not just on res- 


pondents who are parents. To obtain the percentages who are parents, divide 


the given percentages by the total percentages who are parents.) Over half 


the sample (55.8 percent), or 78.3 percent of the parents, said that they 


TABLE 4,75 


Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking 
non-official language courses were they available in local public 
and secondary schools, by generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't 

Generation Insist Encourage Care Discourage Inapp.* (N) 
First 

Generation (oe Bee Seal Ee Zed (910,449) 
Second 

Generation 635 42.0 14,6 Oey, 55,0 C279 717) 
Third 

Generation SS) aN he [ar3 Pee | 46.2 C128 50940) 
Older 

Families 1.6 22.0 17.6 4.6 475 (25,542) 
Total LO 40.4 le eee ee) 26.8: ‘C1, 345,599) 


* Includes respondents having no children, 
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would insist their children take the language courses, or at least that they 
would encourage them to do so. The first generation respondents more often 
expressed insistence, but there is also strong parental support for lanquage 
courses in the schools in the second generation as well (48.5 percent overall; 
nearly three-fourths of the parents). In the third and higher generation, 
support falls of to about half of the parents. Nowhere is there a signif- 
icant proportion of parents who would oppose their children's participation. 
In short, there is clear evidence in these results that there would be 

strong support from parents of all generations for the introduction of 


language courses in the ethnic tongue. 


Group-by-group comparisons are presented in Table 
4.76. Among immigrants, strongest parental support exists for Greek, 
Italian and Ukrainian respondents. For each of these groups, more than 
one-third indicated that they would Insist upon their children taking 
courses in the non-official languages and less than |.5 percent of 
parents implied rejection of the idea. Only among the Dutch and 
Scandinavians is there much indifference on the provision and use of 
courses in the ancestral language for their children, and none of the 
groups express opposition. If the quality of available courses is still 
generally poorer than that of similar courses offered in French and English, 
as some studies have suggested has been the case in the past, than our data 
imply that the groups concerned are forced to accept an inferior product. 

Among second generation respondents, it is primarily the 
Ukrainians who insist on thelr children's involvement in potential 


courses and they accounted for most of the strength of the Insistence 
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TABLE 4, 76 


Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking 
non-official language courses were they available in local public 
and secondary schools, by generation and ethnic group 


A. First generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


! 

Ethnic Group Insist Encourage oan Discourage Inapp.* (N) 

Chinese 14.4 29.6 8.0 1.6 42.2 Cot O9T7 
Dutch 5.6 2287 Come es 14.2 (53,841) 
German 12.8 46.4 6.0 1.0 32.4 ({90,749) 
Greek eo re 32.8 Ty? O59 fa ey (84,877) 
Hungarian Lao Do eo 14.2 320 ae (28,930) 
Italian iA 43.0 (ee 1.2 17.4 (312,414) 
Polish Lo 4232 UW arse 0.0 eiath (44,115) 
Portuguese 13,2 56.69 iE be: Gy 20D (57,053) 
Scandinavian ape oY 9 ag eZ. 14,9 (23,996) 
Ukrainian 20.7 38.6 To oe ae (63,378) 
Total sede BL ak | oO 24.5 (910,449) 


* Includes respondents having no children. 


B. Second generation 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 

H ungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuquese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


* Includes respondents having no children. 
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TABLE 4.76 
(continued) 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't 


Insist Encourage Care 


45. 


42. 


| 2250 
0 14.4 
4 Lies 
8 20.7 
S 1 Sant 
uy 14.5 
0 14.6 


Discourage 


0.0 


Dai), 


Inapp.* 


(N) 


(4,956) 
(11,638) 
(53,626) 

(3,076) 

(5,235) 
(52,638) 
(37,261) 

(0) 
(30,866) 
(80,423) 


(2719747) 
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TABLE 4.76 
(continued) 


C. Third generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


' 
Ethnic Group Insist Encourage ae Discourage Inapp.* (N) 

Chinese - - - - - Cy hoe) 
Dutch 0.0 10.5 295 DD 54.7 (6,003) 
German | .0 21.2 24.3 ea) 45.0 (44,471) 
Greek = = - - = (689) 
Hungarian = - - - - (620) 
Italian = - - - - (17,048) 
Polish bs. 29.0 28.4 2.4 36.1 (9,039) 
Portuguese - - - e = (0) 
Scandinavian iz 30.4 23.4 4.2 40.8 (12,901) 
Ukrainian ces) Bis) [oak [.2 5/56 (36,125) 
Total LP: 21 coh 18.3 Ha 46.2 (128,094) 


* Includes respondents having no children. 
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in thls generational category. Almost no group was opposed to the Implied 
principle of providing courses and in every case more than half the 
applicable respondents would encourage their children to take the courses. 
A similar pattern was found for the third generation respondents. 

Parents were also asked their attitude towards their children 
taking courses given In the non-official language. The answers given 
were very similar (see Table 4.77 ) to those given to the question on 
language courses. Group-by-group results are presented in Table 
4.78 for first, second and third generation. 

There seems little doubt that strong support exists among 
parents for their children to receive formal and functional Instruction 
and practice in their ancestral language. Of course, education is easy 
to recommend, particularly for others. But the significant amount of 
insistent support among Immigrants, and the almost absolute lack of 
opposition, cannot be entirely dismissed. Neither, of course, can the 
fall-off in insistence from generation to generation be dismissed. 

This may well reflect the diminishing importance of the language as a 
means of communication between members of the groups concerned, so 
that a language requirement for children becomes In later generations 
only a language preference. 

Ethnic schools are In widespread use for most ethnic groups, 
and these schools were the specific topic of some of our interview 
questions. Tables 4.79 - 4.80 present expressed opinions on the 


Importance of more and better ethnic schools. Twenty-six and a half 
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TABLE 4.77 


Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking 


courses in which the non-official language was the lanquage of 
instruction, by generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't Don't 
Generation Insist Encourage Care Dliscourage Know Inapp.*  (N) 


Bicss 
Generation 18.2 42.0 10.1 Fas ae0 Pike pe (910,449) 
Second 
Generation hey 40.7 LiheA 1.9 O25 BEES: C27Os7 17) 
Third 
Generation Dae S130 or 2.5 be @: 46.2 (128,091) 
Older 
Families Pb 17.6 Z| .0 6 6.6 45.8 (25,342) 
Total fo.0 40.3 ASS yah | Zan 28.1. Gigbes. 595) 


*Includes respondents having no children. 
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TABLE 4.78 


Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking 
courses in which the non-official lanquaqe was the lanquage of 
instruction, by generation and ethnic group 


A. First generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't Don't 
Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know Inapp.*  (N) 


Chinese Re) BS 1.9 iso 4.7 4252, (40512097) 
Dutch ey GOrs 20-9 S*) 0.5 14.2 (53,841) 
German 10.0 44.0 S68 250 4.0 30.1 (190,749) 
G reek coy DD's eS Bes) Weds 22a (84,877) 
Hungarian 6.4 58.9 11.4 556 B22 2852, 20,050) 
Italian 2D we 44.7 6.8 226 ae, 10.9 §(3127414) 
Polish [O29 40.5 Lizg O22 D2 5055 445) 
Portuguese 12.8 5564 KeIaT m7, Ux) 25.4 (57,005) 
Scandinavian Se) Die) 25,2 0.0 On FOE gesinieleley, 
Ukrainian Tass) 52.8 lez O2> 1.0 25.02" (65,57 0 
Total Rekar4 42.0 10.1 Za) D0 23.4 (910,449) 


* Includes respondents having no children. 
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TABLE 4.78 
(continued) 


B. Second generation 


Attitude Toward Children Takinq Courses 


Don't Don't 

Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know’ Inapp.* (N) 
Chinese 2 5 = = = (4,956) 
Dutch 0.0 SH8 25.5 a2 0.4 SB.) S01 3680) 
German bye) D2a0 1729 bes 0.0 Zo D> G26) 
Greek = - - - - C3076) 
Hungarian O20 Lore Baa Ae? 1.| 66.2 Ca 725 9) 
Italian 228 Ore 16.6 1.0 Ob 0m. Aare (52,638) 
Polish Le 37.4 ee oTe 0.6 39.0 C3720 l) 
Portuguese = 3 = - - - (0) 
Scandinavian 2 41.9 ee) 1.8 1.8 Ses: (30,866) 
Ukrainian Liao 4\.1 re 1.6 Os% da ee (80,423) 
Total SAS) 40.7 17.4 ee Ove Se SCZ Toe) 


ee ee) oo) a, eh ee 


* Includes respondents having no children. 
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TABLE 4.78 
(continued) 


C. Third generation 


ae a alr Bk eee 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't Don't 
Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know Inapp.*  (N) 


ee ee ES Ee merce eae 


Chinese = rs c < Z reheat) 
uae 0.0 9.7 30.4 Oboe oaye ee 
German 1.6 aston Maa yee 6/07) asco eee 
Greek = oo > x va cps) 
H ungarian = 3 g ~ is Se 
Italian - ; ? a - base: 
Polish eg 37en eee 330 360 eee ee 
Portuguese = 3 S * iy ee 
Scandinavian 5 5 5917 vA’ 0.0 40.8 (12,901) 
BGouy | 20 6.9 BFe5 | Sey 202 37.6 | worl ce) 
Uae. 3.7 54 Aes Ae 1.0 46.2 (128,091) 


* Includes respondents 


having no children. 
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TABLE 4.79 


Percentages assigning each degree of Importance to more ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of language retention, by ethnic groups 


SS eS SSS 
Degree of Importance 
SE SE a SET SETS SI RE IST IO, 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 


cre aS A SE SS SS 


Chinese CA IS: Bawa) 11.9 Zhel ay | (57,656) 
Dutch tae I7.| out ei tuey! (76,637) 
German 16,2 20.0 4,7 All,  A2sd, £505,877) 
Greek 54,3 2204 5.4 Pee we (88,642) 
Hungarian 15.3 26,0 8,5 42.9 aig? (34,866) 
Italian {3 Ws 24,7 Dialike 24,8 4.2 (382,502) 
Polish 15.4 fat A) ae) 34.6 10,6 (91, 066) 
Portuguese 2Le) leo he 51.8) ana? (57,365) 
Scandinavian ae Lael 1,6 Dba 18.) (09. 52.5) 
Ukrainian 28.6 34.3 4,8 We 1 4.4 (181,656) 
Total 26.5 24,3 Set B2hy (adil S45,008) 
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TABLE 4.80 


Percentages assigning each degree of importance to better ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of lanquage retention, by ethnic grouns 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 


Chinese aie 25,0 ee: 201 Deo (57,636) 
Dutch 4.1 IZ a. 44,5 ease. (/6,657) 
German 13.6 ad 8) 4.0 58,5 t22> | "C308. 877) 
Greek SNS, [aed Deu 16,5 ee, (88,642) 
Hungarian eG: 24S Q) 2 SS) ,c! Diets) (34,866) 
Italian 40,8 202 4.9 Pale 8) Af (ie SZe oon 
Polish oe 29.8 6,0 26.4 BIAS C9), 066) 
Portuguese 1S.9 19.4 (0,2 24,4 ead C27, 509) 
Scandinavian 6.0 f4.3 Dee CBee L6 (69 555) 
Ukrainian Z0e2 29.6 6.9 Zhai 4.4 (181,656) 


Total 26.4 21.1 ee) Te Tee S20 C9545, 294) 
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percent of the sample felt that It was important to provide more ethnic 
schools. The need was apparently felt most strongly by Greek (54.3 
percent) and Italian (38.5 percent) respondents and least by Dutch 

(7.5 percent) and Scandinavians (8.3 percent). It should be noted, 
however, that 32.1! percent thought that ethnic schools were untmportant 
and that among thls group were 51.1! percent of the Dutch respondents, 
51.0 percent of Scandinavians, 42.5 percent of all Hungarians and 41.7 
percent of Germans. The data overall! do not strongly support claims 
that there is very great support for the establishment and funding of 
large numbers of ethnic schools. However, there is no doubt that among 
specific groups such schools are considered very important indeed. The 
high proportion of Greeks and Italians in the "very important" category 
and the fact that in these groups more than three-quarters of the 
respondents supported the proposition of more ethnic language schools 
cannot be ignored. I+ was somewhat surprising to note the relative lack 
of such support among Ukrainian respondents of whom less than two-thirds 
expressed a degree of support and fewer than one-third were strongly 
in favour of more schools. 

Table 4.80 presents data on the responses among the questions 
concerning the importance of better ethnic schools. Overall, a quarter 
of the sample indicated that they thought it very important that better 
ethnic schools be provided. However, 28.3 percent did not agree. 
Heaviest support for better schools came from Greeks (59 percent), 


Italians (40.8 percent), Chinese (37.4 percent) and Ukrainians (26.2 
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percent). Least support was apparent among Dutch (4.1 percent), 
Scandinavians (6.0 percent), Polish (13.2 percent) and Germans (13.6 
percent). Among those who considered that better ethnic schools were 
not important were 47.5 percent of Scandinavians, 44.5 percent of the 
Dutch, 38.3 percent of Germans and 33.4 percent of Hungarians. It is 
difficult to interpret these data at this point since a planned 
study of the schools was not undertaken. It is doubtful that the 
results indicate any major dissatisfaction with the general efforts of 
the schools but it is not possible to assume that they are regarded as 
highly satisfactory. 3 

When the degree of knowledge of the ethnic language is 
considered in conjunction with the question of support for more ethnic 
schools, it can be seen that overall supnort rises with level of 
language knowledge (Table 4.81). More than one third of fluent 
respondents indicated that more schools were very important, while 21.8 
percent of those possessing some knowledge agreed. Only 10.9 percent, 
however, of the respondents with no knowledge of the language shared 
this view. These data certainly indicate that differences occur 
between classifications and there is no doubt that these are signifi- 
cantly different from chance; however, it is not clear from the data 
whether other factors such as self-identification or level of generation 
are the more important correlates. Nevertheless, a relationship does 
exist between language knowledge and degree of support for more ethnic 


schools such that those possessing more knowledge will generally be 
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TABLE 4.81 


Percentages assigning each degree of importance to more ethnic 


schools in Canada as a means of lanauage retention, by lanquaqge 
knowledge and ethnic group ae 


A. Language knowledge: fluent 


Degree of Importance 


—— 


Very Somewhat No 

Ethnic Group Important Important Neutra! Unimp. Answer (N) 

Chinese 4l. Yo 12.0 235 0. (30,484) 
Dutch Te 11.4 om o2h pee (37,648) 
German 20. 16.1 4.2 40. Si (150,639) 
Greek ars 2440 oye 14, 0. (69,865) 
Hungarlan 19, 23.4 Loot 40. a (22,401) 
Italian 4l. Se) 4.7 24. Zs (228 ,394) 
Polish aye 28.6 tae 50; fe (32,593) 
Portuguese 2]. 16.1 8.6 36 9. (S05925) 
Scandinavian 6. Zine 0.0 58. Edn (15,641) 
Ukrainian 47. Fe, 5,6 G: : (555757) 
Total 34.. 2148 5.0 29) a (675,347) 


B. Language knowledge: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungartan 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukralnian 


Total 


Very 


apes 


Zr 


sof 


TABLE 4.81 
(continued) 


some knowledge 


Degree of Importance 


Somewhat 
Important Important Neutral Unimp. 


Diath 


ae 


S15) 
ilnez 
46.0 
20.7 
43.7 
24,1 
Boat 
Deliee 
48.0 
28.8 


DLak 


No 
Answer 


(N) 


(25,042) 
(25,168) 
(87,861) 
(17,991) 
(9,070) 
(129,922) 
(37,796) 
(24,111) 
(20,624) 
(105,561) 


(483,146) 


C. Language knowledge: 


Ethnic Group 


Very 


Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer 
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TABLE 4,81 
(continued) 


no knowledge 


Degree of Importance 


Somewhat 


No 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Potish 

Por tuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


34.6 


6229 


(N) 


(2,110) 
(13,821) 
(65,376) 

(785) 

(3,394) 
(24,187) 
(20,677) 

(1,329) 
(33,089) 
(20,338) 


(185,106) 
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more likely to believe that more ethnic schools are necessary. 

On a group-by-group comparison, It can be noted that strongest 
support among fluent respondents is found among Greeks (57.2 percent), 
Ukrainians:(47.9 percent), Italians (41.8 percent), and Chinese (41.3 
percent). These data are very interesting when they are compared with the 
overall group results. The percentage of Ukrainians in favour of more schools 
almost doubled while the Greeks, Italians and Chinese stayed virtually the 
same. This suggests that it is among those Ukrainians who retain the 
language that most support for increased numbers of ethnic language 
schools will be generated. Since language retention Is also highly 
related to generational status it would appear that later arriving 
Ukrainian respondents are very concerned with the provision of more 
Ukrainian language schools. Weakest groups in the "very important" 
category are, as might be expected from previous data, Dutch (7.8 percent) 
and Scandinavians (6.4 percent). Among these last two groups, 52.3 percent 
and 58.3 percent respectively considered It unimportant that more 
ethnic schools be provided and their view was shared by 40.7 percent 
of Hungarians and 40.3 percent of Germans. 

Very similar patterns occurred for respondents with some 
knowledge of the language: Greeks, Italians and Ukrainians all 
recorded high percentages of respondents in favour of more schools, 
while Dutch, Germans and Scandinavians rarely shared their view. 

Very few respondents in the no language knowledge group 


considered more schools very important. In point of fact, Italians 
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(16,2 percent) and Germans (13.9 percent) were the only groups with more 


than 10 percent of respondents who considered such schools very important 


and only 50.9 percent overall felt that there was much importance at all 


in the provision of more ethnic schools. 

It was expected that percentages of those who considered 
that better ethnic schools should be provided would follow the same 
pattern as those obtained from questions dealing with more schools. 
Such was the case and the total percentages are remakrably simllar to 
those found for the earlier question. Table 4,82 illustrates 
the data which suggest that more and better schools are apparently 

| close to synonymous questions to the respondents In the study. 
B. Religious Institutions 

It is generally believed that religious institutions have a 
major function in the maintenance of ethnic culture and language. The 
extent to which this is actually true can be investigated in the survey 
data, but the present report will be restricted to a discussion of 
perceptions and preferences of respondents with regard to language use 
in the Church. Some information on language use in conversations with 
clergymen already has been presented in Section 3 of this chapter. 

The religious preferences of respondents in each ethnic group 
are presented in Table 4.83. Our main interest is in respondents who 
attend so-called "ethnic" churches, that is, churches In which most of 
the members are from the same ethnic group. The relevant information 


is contained in Table 4.84- Clearly the Greeks, Portuguese, Ukrainlans 
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TABLE 4,82 


Percentages assigning each degree of importance to better ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of lanaquage retention, by language 
knowledge and ethnic group 


A. Language knowledge: fluent 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 

Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer (N) 

Chinese 43.1 19.8 5.6 30.1 0.0 (30,484) 
Dutch 4.0 tee) Zoo A TOF Zoro (37,648) 
German 18.4 14.9 Oe2 38 .0 8.6 SCI505659) 
Greek 64.3 Pose Fas 14.8 Oo7 (69,865) 
Hungarian i SaghW| 19.0 10.9 235 Sieh) (22,401) 
Italian 44.8 7a ie | 6.6 bur @ 2.20 "€228;5594) 
Polish toe 44.2 Sy 8) P56 Zee (3255959 
Portuguese 2502 ZOD O58 21o 370 (515925) 
Scandinavian 4.6 iA) Bel 57.2 14.4 (15,641) 
Ukratnian 44.7 36.4 Ud 8.0 ic (5551 on) 


Total 34.7 2052 aoe 24.6 5.4 (675,547) 


| 


TABLE 4, 82 
(continued) 


B. Language knowledge: some know ledge 


rrr ree 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer (N) 


—— 


Chinese Dee Sb 5) 10.4 4.3 o.9 (25,042) 
Dutch 20 8.8 2.6 DOr oeo (25,168) 
German SD SE yi 0 40.4 852 (87,861) 
Greek 41.2 11.8 eae: 22140 S00 (17,991) 
Hungar lan Bal 50 52 8.4 BP rls, Balk (9,070) 
Italian wohl LOwo fae) ZOE 5.9 (€129,922) 
Polish 10.9 Doak 4.7 Be id ba (37,796) 
Portuguese 13.4 oe ha see Zino eevet oe i 
Scandinavian 8.9 l6.2 6.6 BI at (20,624) 
Ukrainian 19.9 a 8.8 24.6 Oa ie ee (Oe 901) 
Total a | 23550 ete 29.6 8.5 (483,146) 


C. Language knowledge: 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarlan 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Very 


Important Important Neutral Unimp. 


L6e2 
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TABLE 4, 82 
(continued) 


no knowledge 


Degree of Importance 


Somewhat 


20.8 0.0 
18.4 5.8 
oF 3.9 
31.8 
43.3 0.0 
26.6 | 
18.4 Tied 
0.0 13:36 
14.0 238 
24.0 6 


5238 


38 .8 


No 
Answer 


20.6 


(N) 


(2,110) 
(13,821) 
(65,376) 

(785) 

(3,394) 
(24,187) 
(20,677) 

(1,329) 
(33,089) 
(20,338) 


(185,106) 
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TABLE 4,83 


Percentages indicating each present religious preference, by 
ethnic group 


SS Sse tee 


Religious Preference 


serene eee 


Ethnic No Rom, Ukr, Ukr. Greek 

Group Pref. Prot, Cath, Jew Cath. Orth. Orth. Other (N) 
Chinese BOeZs 254g 19.9) O20 ho) de 00) OL Oe (57,636) 
Dutch EES eae ao Brat 4 hepa 0.0" (070m 0 Open SG (76,637) 
German ett ee 2h.0r O52. 20. Se 0 eas, ae oe (303,872) 
Greek Zeal a | 2244°0,0). 0 0509 .N Stan SO Ome te (88,640) 
Hungarian bey4adiee lt. Lard sbh 5.0% 0:0: 00a aaa (34,866) 
Italian 4-29 $2387). 91537020. 90.0 O70 a Cee (382,498) 
Polish POsORSTOS2a162715 3595 COSTE uieGemee Gao (91,066) 
Portuguese Bedee Oss 9*90u2- 00 Dees 0e0s COO. n0r0en oa (57,365) 
Beapaunaviahuzs<2..6750 426: 0,3 i¢hosds0giu0sd cz? (69,353) 


Ukrainian* (Ss oulyc6. (Se) 1055 650955 9 Cel eeedee boo (181,656) 


Total be sOero 1 Gant4ee OOo? Ave bocca t2u) S52; hay S4S (589) 


¥To Ukrainian respondents, the terms “Ukrainian Orthodox" and "Greek 
Orthodox" usually denote the same ethnic church which carries the 
name "Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church". 
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TABLE 4, 84 


Percentages associated with church where members have various 
ethnic compositions, by ethnic group 


Proportion of Church Members of 
Same Ethnicity as Respondent 


All or More.—sd' Less. Few Not Assoc, No 

Almost Than About Than or With Religious 
Ethnic Group All Half Half Half None Church Preference (N) 
Chinese Ii eS ASA Oo ne re 2 ee ol Fad 30.2 (57,636) 
Dutch 16.4 4.\ 1.8 9n4= 2669 20.7 (329 (76,637) 
German 15.0 Onl 20.0 Ele 09 2a (708 BXS505- 877) 
Greek T1e2 yea dane O50 ay =o 2am 0.) PY | (88,641) 
Hungarian 20,5 Li £a® cP Paes Wel hele!) oad) (34,866) 
Italian DOn 10.7 W.OF S lORG a at. Ze eG 4.29 0987, 505) 
Polish lo. 4 520. ou 654% 2l.08 16.7 16,0 (91,066) 
Portuguese 49.9 Dep pace (Oma 4 Cab. 9.0 (575 505) 
Scandinavian 6,2 LOC hoi De le 2500 2220 25.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 40.7 DOr, ea oe Deon” 9. Ze AO 1549) MECrS Ooo) 


Total BF i's 6.9 86.4 Tey ND Ge ao Eel Cles45, 0599) 


and Italians most often attend ethnic churches. The other group 
generally most concerned with language and culture retention, the 
Chinese, is not represented here because of the very low rate of 
religious involvement. The Dutch and Scandinavians are least likely 
to attend churches dominated by members of their own ethnic group. 

The patterns of language use in church services are quite 
interesting (see Table 4.85). For the Greeks attending Greek Orthodox 
churches, exclusive use of Greek is almost universal. The same is true 
of the Portuguese who attend Roman Catholic churches dominated by 
Portuguese members. However, for the Italians and Ukrainians attending 
ethnic churches the use of the ethnic language is exclusive in about 
half the cases, and mixed with English (or French) in the other half. 
For Dutch, Germans and Scandinavians, exclusive use of the ethnic 
language is extremely rare even for those attending ethnic churches, 
and in the case of the Dutch, the ethnic language is not used at all 
for the majority of those attending Dutch churches. 

When respondents were asked which languages should be used 
in church services, their responses mirrored almost exactly the existing 
pattern of language use (see Table 4.86). Evidently, the churches are 
not faced with significant conflict over the question of language use. 
Their members appear to be satisfied with things as they are. 

In view of this apparent satisfaction, it is interesting that the 
use of the language in church (Table 4.87) is considered by a large majority 


in all groups to encourage language retention (rather than discourage it by 
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TABLE 4,85 


Percentages associated with churches in which various languages 
are used in the services, by ethnic group 


Language(s) 
Ethnic English Not 
Ethnic and and/or Associated 

Ethnic Group Only Eng./Fr. French Other with a Church (N) 

Ree ee eins AES ahs Od BeNOR: Nees nee LA sot i bay ceeih T aca S oe, a ae ee Be 
Chinese 9.4 12.6 [5.0 0.0 65.0 (57,636) 
Dutch 0.0 one 54.3 4.| 34.6 (765607) 
German 235 age: 45.7 2.1 By aaRS, (303,874) 
Greek eS LOG 555 0.0 o20 (88,642) 
Hungarian 720 oR? PAS Bt 6.1 VOT (34,866) 
Italian Pies) Zo Ova Dee 1254 (3825503) 
Polish 11.3 18,9 aol 5.9 32.8 (91,066) 
Portuguese 52.0 6.1 16.3 4.1 21.5 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 220 Seu 43.8 E25 47.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 24.0 Bad 18.9 2.4 VASA) (181,656) 


Total 2072 18.5 Sire, car. 26.4 (1,343,596) 


ba 


TABLE 4,86 


Percentages who feel that various languages should be used in 
church services, by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Ethnic 
Only 


9,2 


Language(s) 
Ethnic English 
and and/or 
Eng./Fr. French 
12.6 (2,2 
iw te 58.1 
16.8 43.8 
16.6 2.6 
10.3 28.3 
28.0 22.1 
18.8 2.2 
Zhe2 14.2 
6.9 41.9 
2845 fe ee 
od rs 28.5 


Not 
Associated 


Other with a Church(Nn) 


0.8 
4.6 


oo 


OROR 


3.9 


O.2 


65.0 (57,636) 
34.6 (76,637) 
33.0 (303,874) 
9.0 (88,642) 
33.7 (34,866) 
12.7 (382,503) 
32.8 (91,066) 
22.4 (57,365) 
47.0 (69,353) 
26.8 (181,656) 


26.5 (1,343,596) 
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' TABLE 4, 87 


Percentages who perceive various effects of church use of the 
non-official language on language retention, by ethnic group 


a a 


Effect 

Encourages Discourages 

Ethnic Lang. No Ethnic Lang. 
Ethnic Group Retention Effect Retention Depends (N) 
Chinese 26.8 aa 0.0 0.2 (57,636) 
Dutch 38.0 16.8 1.8 pep) (76,637) 
German AS 13.20 1.6 Loy (303,874) 
Greek IDs 99 1.4 1.8 (88,642) 
Hungarian 45.2 Gel 265 D209 (34,866) 
Italian 62.6 16.1 0.6 0.9 (382,501) 
Polish 49.2 10.8 0.6 4.7 (91,066) 
Portuguese 48.6 19.5 0.4 Ont Co7soo) 
Scandinavian 30.8 14.8 UZ lino (694353) 
Ukrainian a 7.0 ees) 1.8 (181,653) 


Total 52.4 (sez Le Teme ee 


forcing some persons to attend non-ethnic churches). 
C. The Ethnic Press 

The viability of an ethnic press obviously depends upon 
language retention. Whether the reverse Is also true remains a matter 
of speculation. The main purposes of the press are to inform, to 
promote and advertise, and to provide entertainment to the reader. It 
has never been used primarily as a language retention resource. Never- 
theless, without the ethnic press there would be much less opportunity 
for practice in the written language on current Issues and topics. 
Probably to some degree the press and language retention are Interactive 
Since our results in Section 3 of this chapter show that there is sub- 
stantial press readership, it is also apparent that the press offers a 
valuable resource agency for language retention if such Is desired. 

Tables 4. 88 and 4. 89 , respectively present data on the 
perceived importance of more ethnic newspapers in Canada and on the 
importance of providing better publications. These data indicate that 
few (14.3 percent) respondents consider that more newspapers are very 
necessary, but 35.4 percent vlew the matter as somewhat important, 
while 8.9 percent are indifferent and 43.5 percent believe that it Is 
not Important to provide more ethnic newspapers. Most support for 
additional papers came from the Greeks (24.5 percent) and Italians 
(23.3 percent) and least from Germans (5.0 percent), Dutch (6.8 percent), 
Hungarians (7.8 percent), and Scandinavians (7.9 percent). 


There was more agreement on the need to improve the quality of 


TABLE 4, 88 
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Percentages assigning each degree of importance to more ethnic 
newspapers in Canada, by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Very 


Degree of Importance 


Somewhat 


No 


Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 


227) (577650) 
(732 LIGYORT) 
12.0 (303,876) 
1.3 (88,642) 
5.5 (34,866) 
4,2 (382,503) 
10.6 (91,066) 
14.7 (57,365) 
18,1 (69,353) 
4.4 (181,656) 


8.1 (1,343,599) 
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TABLE 4.89 


Percentages assigning each de 
5 eer gree cf Importance to b i 
newspapers in Canada, by ethnic group on reas 


Sr re-enter 
Degree of Importance 
oS Rs SEN St Bec Bene at RE RARE EO 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp, Answer (N) 


Chinese 40,7 20 ,3 Bad 71 Oe Za (57,636) 
Dutch 7.1 Lie 4.9 39.0 SGau) (76,637) 
German 10,3 7.0 Ja AD V2 C12, Um AGUS or 9 
Greek 34,7 Led hee) 4G RE (88,642) 
Hungarian 14.4 Leo oe 45.2 oe] (34,866) 
Italian AS ag | eee 8.4 34.5 4,7 (382,503) 
Polish ee) 22.0 eee 20.4 Hil? (9| ,066) 
Portuguese 14.9 24,2 8,7 Pa 14.7 (57,365) 
Scandinavian os, 14,6 Ne Lee me eee) (69,353) 
Ukrainian 16.5 22.0 10,0 34.4 4.4 (181,656) 
Total ae 20.2 8,0 bee Ba4 41) 5545,999) 
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existing ethnic newspapers. A rather higher percentage (19.0 percent) 

of the total number of respondents suggested that It was very Important 
that better newspapers be provided. For example, 40.7 percent of Chinese, 
34.7 percent of Greeks and 26.7 percent of Italians Indicated a need for 
better publications. These views were shared by only 7.| percent of the 
Dutch and 9.7 percent of the Scandinavians. Approximately one-third of 
all respondents felt that there was little need for better newspapers and 
eight percent were indifferent to the question. Among those groups who 
felt it unimportant, Germans (45.2 percent) and Hungarians (45.2 percent) 
returned the highest percentages. They were generally supported by 

Dutch (39.6 percent), Italian (34.5 percent) and Ukrainian. (34.4 percent) 
respondents. 

In summary, few people are anxious to see more ethnic papers, 
although some, especially the Chinese who were earlier noted as having 
substantial interest in the ethnic press, would prefer better quality 
publications. Of course, it must be noted that there is usually a 
positive response to questions dealing with improvements in quality and 
the results obtained do not necessarily suggest that a marked lack of 
quality is present in the existing ethnic press as far as the respondents 
were concerned. 

Many ethnic publications written in the ethnic language contain 
parts written in English or French. Just under half the readers reported 
that the ethnic publications they read contain such parts (see Table 


4.90 ). This was most often found among the Dutch, Poles, Scandinavians, 
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TABLE 4,90 


Percentages who read ethnic newspapers or bulletins containing 
sections in English or French, by ethnic group 


LLL a SD 


Response 

Ethnic Group Yes No pea Seats At. (N) 

Chinese 51.2 58.8 a 2738 (57,636) 
Dutch Bane poe 0.0 32,6 (76,637) 
German [a3 2a Pay) 34,/ (503,872) 
Greek ees) 58.6 0,0 43.9 (88,642) 
Hungarian oy] 42.3 0,0 47.8 (34,866) 
Italian ada 32,0 ted 41.4 B62 50) 
Polish Zee? 14,7 Oy 61.4 (91,066) 
Portuguese ae) 290 0.0 56,8 (57,365) 
Scandinavian [Z50 O's | 0.0 flees, (69,553) 
Ukrainian Ng§.©) [3.4 O.| 65,4 (16652) 
Total ZOLS 26,5 1,0 are (1,343,589) 
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and Ukrainians; least often among the Germans, Hungarians, Portuguese, 
and Greeks. 

When asked whether these EnglIsh or French sections should 
appear, again just under half felt that they should (Table 4.91). Of 
the whole sample, 17.8 percent felt this would be desirable, 23.1 percent 
disagreed and 3.7 percent did not care. Strongest support for inclusion 
of French and English came from the Italians (25.6 percent versus 23.2 
percent opposed), Dutch (22.1! percent versus 17.5 percent opposed), 
Ukrainians (17.1 percent versus 13.8 percent opposed), and strongest 
disagreement was expressed by Hungarians (37.3 percent versus |1.1 percent 
in favour), Portuguese (23.4 percent versus 12.1 percent In favour), 
Germans (29.6 percent versus 10.9 percent In favour) and Greeks (29.4 
percent versus 19.1 percent in favour). It appears that preferences 
with regard to language use in the ethnic press correspond rather well 
with existing readership patterns. 

Some ethnic publications are written entirely in English or 
French. These would be linguistically accessible to almost our entire 
sample, but only 10.8 percent had read any of them in the previous year 
(Table 4.92). Almost a quarter of all Dutch respondents did so, as did 
18.1 percent of Chinese and 13.9 percent of Ukrainians. Overall, the 
ethnic press written In officlal languages plays a rather mlnor role in 
most ethnic communities. 

D. Ethnic Radio and Televislon 


We saw in Section 3 of this chapter that radio und television 
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TABLE 4,9] 


Percentages who feel ethnic newspapers and bulletins should contain 
sections written in English or French, by ethnic group 


Response 
Don't Never Read 
Ethnic Group Yes No Depends Care Ethnic Press (N) 
Chinese Cit | JSNGO De? ae 31.0 (57,636) 
Dutch Zaa' lv52 1.0 wae 32,0 (76,637) 
"German 10.9 29,6 1.4 2H 54.9 (303,872) 
Greek iyo 29.4 2,0 4.4 43.9 (88, 642) 
Hungarian ho Oe 0.0 2,0 47,8 (34,866) 
Italian OICON) 2D a ag 4,6 41.4 (382,501) 
Polish 16.8 13.4 4,/ Pa 61.4 (91,066) 
Portuguese hes 23.4 Lat 240 56,8 (27,50) 
Scandinavian 6.2 14.1 0,5 ies dig (69 35235) 
Ukrainian is} 13,8 0.2 Dae 65.4 (181,652) 
Total iP Gon 25 ras 57) Se Le hea 3 S90) 


i 
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TABLE 4.92 


Percentages who read ethnic hewspapers or bulletins written 
entirely in English or French, by ethnic group 


Readership 

Ethnic Group Yes No (N) 

Chinese 18.1 Sieg (375656) 
Dutch 2250 TI¢Z (76,637) 
German 10.9 89,1 (303,870) 
Greek 8.8 Dita (88,640) 
Hungarian 829 oT (34,866) 
Italian 7,0 22,7 (382,498) 
Polish [OS Boe 7 (91,064) 
Portuguese [eee mee 88.6 (3:7, 365) 
Scandinavian Bez 91.56 (69' 353) 
Ukrainian eee) 86,1 (181,650) 


Total 10.8 89.1 (1,343,578) 


audiences for ethnic programming are smaller than press readership. A 
major reason is that for many respondents, such programming, particularly 
television programming, is not available. Here data are presented on 
the interest expressed in the improvement of ethnic radio and televiston 
facilities. 

Of those respondents who were not aware of any ethnic radio 
programming in thelr area (approximately 25 percent of the sample) about 
one-sixth (4.2 percent of all respondents) suggested that they would be 
very interested in hearing programs were such available; about a quarter 
said they were somewhat Interested while close to one-half had no 
interest at all (see Table 4.93). Chinese and Hungarians (who were 
apparently not well-served by radio programs), and Scandinavians and 
Ukrainians had higher proportions of respondents expressing interest 
than was apparent in other groups. The study did not have the resources 
available to compare responses with actual programs available during 
data collection, nevertheless, the results should be valid in so far as 
they reflect the respondents' awareness of programs and the use made of 
such offerings. 

Television programming was reportedly much less available to 
respondents than was radio. But more interest was expressed In such 
television programming by those for whom no programming is available 
than was the case for interest in radio. Table 4.94 presents data 
obtained when respondents were asked to give an estimate of the degree 


of interest in having television in the ethnic language provided for 
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TABLE 4. 93 


Percentages expressing various degrees of interest in listening 
to non-official language radio programs should such programs become 
available, by ethnic group 


Ce EE EEE 


Degree of Interest Programs Are 
Available, 
or No 
Very Somewhat Knowledge 
Ethnic Group Nate Int. Unint. Depends Language (N) 
Chinese [iil 18.4 10,9 Zed PES) (57,636) 
Dutch es SEO Lao 0.6 oo. ¢ (165657) 
German 2.4 aia Lo 2.0 1458 (303,871) 
Greek ye) Zeno Shee) 0.4 89.3 (88,641) 
Hungarian (e4 ZO DI 2.9 AM) (0 (34,866) 
Italian Kes Ze One 1.0 89.0 (382,498) 
Polish G7 6.4 14,2 ae 66,3 (91,066) 
Portuguese De) See) Tf 0.0 85.0 CSL oCo) 
Scandinavian 8, | eyes 16,0 [s2 58.4 (69, 353) 
Ukrainian TE WAR® hVs6 ies) Ole (181,652) 


Total 4.2 aie eee 6 bogie Ol, oes Seay) 


TABLE 4,94 


Percentages expressing various degrees of interest in various 


non-official language television programs should such proqrams 
become available, by ethnic group 


ee ee 


Degree of Interest Programs are 
Avai lable, 
or No 
Very Somewhat Language 

Ethnic Group bah. Int. Unint. Depends Knowledge (N) 
Chinese 2D 17.4 7.6 8.8 41.9 (57,636) 
Dutch ho. PAST) 55.9 5.4 13,0 (76,637) 
German FOS poet 20.2 je5 44,2 (303,874) 
Greek 6.0 4V9 11.6 0.0 Litz (88,642) 
Hungarian 15.4 24,9 oS 4.1 46.0 ( 34,866) 
Italian ZO 5.4 4,9 0,9 86. | ( 382,499) 
Polish 24.9 17.6 16,0 A5G 5250 ( 91,066) 
Portuguese 20,2 10,0 ieee a 3933 UST 5265) 
Scandinavian [ORO 14,9 24.7 1.4 48.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian Staw 2280 ee 2,0 18,6 (-188,055") 
Total 13,6 [452 15.4 2.8 bt.’ (1,343,592 } 
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them. The large "inappropriate" category contains primarily those 
respondents who had no knowledge of their ethnic language as well as 
those who did have access to programs. Of those who did not, a little 
less than one-third (13.6 percent of all respondents) expressed strong 
interest in the provision of non-official language television while a 
similar number (14.6 percent) were somewhat interested. Again, approxi- 
mately one-third (15.4 percent) were not. Very strong support for 
television programming was shown by Chinese of whom five respondents 
expressed interest for every one not interested. There were rather 
Similar flndings for Ukrainians who returned a ratio of approximately 
4 to | as did Hungarlans and Portuguese. By contrast the Dutch, 
Germans, Scandinavians, and Greeks were almost equally divided. 
Respondents were asked to estimate the importance of having 
more (Table 4.95 ) and better (Table 4.96 ) radio and television 
programming in non-official languages in Canada. Overall! results are 
very similar in both instances; 29.5 percent thought more programming 
was very important while 32.1 percent considered that better programming 
was equally essential. In the "Somewhat important" category 25.4 
percent suggested more programming and 23 percent requested better 
programming. Six percent of all respondents were indifferent to more 
programs and 28.2 percent considered it an unimportant problem, at the 
same time 5.5 percent were indifferent to better programming and 26.4 
percent felt It to be unimportant. On a group-by-group basis strongest 


Support for more and better non-officltal language radio and television 
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TABLE 4.95 


Percentages assigning various degrees of importance to more 
non-official language television programming, by ethnic group 


————L—L SN SE SS 


Degree of Importance 


FR RS A RE EI EE EE 


Very Somewhat No 

Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 

Chinese 59 64 555 eo Peres ond (57,636) 
Dutch 14.2 Ad, 4. SIG we? (76,637) 
German fen 24,7 IGS 39'.6 je C5035 O70 
Greek Od 19.8 8.8 18,8 eee, (88,642) 
Hungarian 25) 21,6 2.6 52,8 2a: (34,866) 
Italian : 42.4 2062 fae: 24,6 Aa 0562, 502) 
Polish 24.4 30.8 4,6 Logo 10,6 (91, 066) 
Portuguese 2740 24,8 4.6 7g 14,7 (597,505) 
Scandinavian ve) 2542 aes) 41.4 18,4 (695555) 
Ukrainian LORS) 36.9 eld 18,8 ALO= (18/8656) 
Total 292 25.4 6,0 Was gs 8.2 01 945,999) 
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TABLE 4,96 


Percentages assigning various degrees of importance to better 
non-official lanquage television programming, by ethnic group 


RES SS SR RR EE A SSR SR ES SS a SoS ES OS 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 


Chinese 45.1 24,5 7.4 PASS pe] (57,636) 
Dutch 2 Ae 18,4 ewe: D0, 0 a (76,637) 
German Keine Zee 4.) 40.0 b2,.0) © 620350779 
Greek 2) Ne 17.5 8.4 el ee (88, 642) 
Hungarian 22.0 26.9 gal 270 Ono (34,866) 
Italian 46.6 20.8 4.6 22o,0 4,2 > (3825502) 
Polish 26,4 302 ee 202 11.4 C91, 0608 
Portuguese 50,9 2057 4,6 20h 14,7 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 10,2 18.4 3.4 39.0 920,27 (695555) 
Ukrainian 259 bares: 8.1] Rey Deon  CIBUN65G) 


Total Soest ZOU ap) 26,4 836 41,545,598) 
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broadcasting came from Greeks (50.7 percent; 56.2 percent), Italians 
(42.4 percent; 46.6 percent), Chinese (45.1 percent; 39.1 percent) and 
Ukrainians (33.5 percent; 29.9 percent). Least support was evident 
among Scandinavians (9.6 percent; 10.2 percent, Germans (13.9 percent; 
18.5 percent) and Dutch (13.2 percent; 12.5). These groups also reported 
the highest percentages of uninterested respondents. The problem of 
radio and television programming for ethnic groups In Canada is to some 
extent Illustrated in the data. Currently, there Is very little quality 
programming, especially in television, and there Is a lack of awareness 
of what could be achleved. There may also be a latent interest in 
ethnic language programs which would come to the surface if production 
quality was high and the programming more varied and interesting. It 
is very difficult to go beyond this general statement at this time, 
however, since it is almost Impossible to make judgements in the absence 
of available models. A survey and content analysis of current pro- 
gramming and an assessment of its quality and appeal would be most useful 
in elaborating the data collected in this study. 
—E. Other Foci of Concern 

Respondents were asked thelr opinion about a number of other 
items of possible concern in the context of the question of language 
retention, and their responses are presented without comment In Table 


AGT, 
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TABLE 4.97 


Percentages assigning various degrees of importance to possible 
means of language retention 


Degree of Importance 


Means of Very Somewhat No 
Language Retention Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer (N) 
Vistts to 

Country of Origin 22.8 28.4 ee) ZAG 8.49 Gh, 3437598) 


Summer Camps 
for Children Ee 25a PS: BVA. SS uh 45,998) 


Ethnic Cultural 
Centres Billets Ses D8 19.0 8.4 +.Cl.5343,596) 


Availability of 
Books in Ancestral 
Language 24.8 Zh.A 6.9 fe J 8.2 4 (Gb,345,099) 
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F. Relation Between General Support for Language Retention and Support 
for Specific Cultural Facllities 


In this report, we have focused on support for the general idea 
of language retention, and the question arises to what extent this general 
support is related to support for specific public and private facilities 
to encourage language retention. In the Interviews, respondents were 
asked a number of relevant questions about the need for such facilities. 
The topics Include: 

1) ethnic schools 

2) teaching and use of the ethnic language In public schools 

3) ethnic language newspapers 

4) ethnic language radio and television 

5) cultural centers 

6) ethnic summer camps 

7) ethnic language books, movies, and phonograph records 

8) opportunities to visit the ancestral country 
The purpose of this section Is to examine the relation between responses 
to these items and support for the general Idea of language retention. 

Table 4.98 presents the zero-order correlation coefficients 
between language support and support for each of the specific items, 
for each of the ten ethnic groups. General support is related to each 
of the specific Items, but the relation in most cases is not very strong. 
This means that general support for language retention Is not necessarily 


the main determinant of support for the specific facilities. (A more 


extensive analysis of predictors of support for specific facilities, 
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CODE FOR TABLE 4.98 


more ethnic schools 

better ethnic schools 

more ethnic newspapers 

better ethnic newspapers 

more ethnic radio and TV programs 


better ethnic radio and TV programs 


ethnic language taught or used as language of instruction In 
public schools 


more visits to ancestral country 

more ethnic camps 

establishment of ethnic cultural centers 
more ethnic books 

more ethnic movies 


more ethnic phonograph recordings 
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based on regression analyses was carrled out, but the details are 
omitted. In most cases, general support for language retention Is the 
best predictor, among all the variables included in the study.) 

There is considerable variation between qroups in the 
importance of general language support as a predictor of support for 
specific facilities. With respect to support for more ethnic lanquaade 
newspapers, for example, support for lanquage retention is a relatively 
good predictor among Greeks (r = 0.44) and Chinese (r = 0.30), and a 
relatively poor predictor among Poles (r = 0.08) and Hungarians (0.06). 
The pattern is very similar on the question of better ethnic newspapers. 

When attention shifts to cultural centres, however, a very 
different pattern emerges. Support for cultural centres Is associated 
with general language support most often among the Portuguese (r = 0.38), 
Chinese (r = 0.37) and Scandinavians (r = 0,32). The correlation for the 
Greeks is not nearly as high (r = 0.22) as it was on the newspaper question, 
and the correlation for the Poles (r = 0.28) is not nearly as low. The 
correlation for the Hungarians, though, is still negligible (0.01). 

More than anything else, the data in Table 4.98 illustrate 
that support for language retention among Canadian non-official language 
groups has very different specific Implications in different ethnic 
groups. Whether or not the groups may act together on specific issues, 
our data indicate that each group should be considered as a separate 


entity. 
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G. Attitudes Towards Multiculturalism 

Finally, in this section it was thought that a sampling of 
views on the federal government's policy of “multicultural Ism" would 
be of value to the reader in his interpretatlon of the results. When 
asked if they were aware of the policy on multiculturalism, only 22.3 
percent of the respondents sald "yes". About the same number had some 
vague knowledge but more than 50 percent had not heard of the pollcy. 
Within these statistics it Is interesting to note that knowledge of the 
policy was most marked among Hungarians and Greeks, but more than half 
of all Chinese were unaware of It and three-quarters of all Portuguese 
had no knowledge of it. 

In order to obtain al! respondents! attitudes towards multi- 
culturalism, the interviewers read the following statement describing 
the government policy to each respondent: 

Canada is officially bilingual, but It is not officially 

bicultural. Instead, Canada has many cultural and 

ethnic groups, and the Federal Government says that it 

will help all of these groups in their efforts to keep 

their own cultural characteristics and heritages. 

Respondents were then asked their opinion about the government policy, 
and the responses are presented in Table 4.99, It is clear that multI- 
culturalism is a generally popular policy with 68.5 percent in favour, 
but at the same time, 17.1 percent disagreed, and 7.8 percent expressed 
strong disagreement. There is a gradual decline in support with 
generation. Overall for the first generation, nearly 70 percent are In 
favour while 15 percent are opposed, compared with 70 percent and 2\ 


percent for the second generation, 65 percent and 22 percent for the 


third and 58 percent and 30 percent for older famiiles. Bearing In mind 
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TABLE 4.99 


Percentages expressing various attitudes toward the multicultural 
policy, by generation 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Generation Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly (N) 
FrGsy 

Generation 44.0 Zoe 14.0 8.8 6.6 (910,450) 
Second 

Generation 40.5 28.9 10.0 oie Le ae 8 (279749) 
Third 

Generation 2029 38.0 oa Zao 728 (12870919 
Older 

Families 26.6 ae 2 eae ORS: Linu (25,342) 


Total 41.3 ees Fe Se 7.8. oXl 5455502) 
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the previous data which suggested that few people were wel! aware of 
the policy, these findings should be treated with caution, especially 
when the group-by-group data are considered, since It is not known what 
effect Ignorance of the ramlfications of the policy might have. It Is 
very Interesting to note, however, how these views are patterned in the 
data and these are presented In Table 4.100, according to 

generation. 

It can be observed that once again there Is strong evidence 
of substantial between-group differences, with Greeks, Ukrainians and 
Chinese being overwhelmingly in favour of the policy, the Dutch generally 
well distributed across the categories but tending, with the Scandinavians, 
to reflect a much higher degree of disagreement, and the other groups In 
general support of the policy. Furthermore, a very similar pattern was 
observed for the second and third generation. 

It appears that to those groups whose desire for IInguistic 
and cultural retention is strong that the policy as stated in the 
questionnaire has a substantial degree of appeal. It is not so much 
rejected by the other groups as subjected to greater question and In 
some cases there is, in fact, a significant proportion who would oppose 
it. In terms of the study, it can be argued that knowledge of the 
program is not widespread but that once the basic principle Is stated 
the by now well-established pattern of group responses appear as do the 


very important effects of generational difference. 
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TABLE 4,100 


Percentages expressing various attitudes toward the multicultural 


policy, by generation and ethnic group 


A. First generation 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


Agree 


5359 


54.6 


44.0 


Agree Disagree Disagree 


Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly 


BSS) 


(N) 


(51,097) 
(53,841) 
(190,749) 
(84,877) 
(28 , 930) 
(312,414) 
(44,115) 
(57,053) 
(23,996) 
(63,378) 


(910,450) 
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TABLE 4.100 
(continued) 


B. Second generation 


nn 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


“Agree Agree + ~~SDisagree Disagree 

Ethnic Group Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly (N) 
Chinese - - - - (4,956) 
Dutch 24.2 Bete Bowe) et 14.9 (11,638) 
German 40.4 Tag ae | By 1.8 PR, (53,626) 
Greek ~ ~ - - - (3,076) 
Hungarian (2.2 De JPRS) aut 17.4 f 05S) C5ig255) 
Italian 44.0 25.6 D207 ae 8.8 (52,658) 
Polish Bo.Z 36.4 8.7 326 2.8 (37,264) 
Portuguese = = = = es - 
Scandinavian 25.9 Piao 10.5 20.8 Lar (30,866) 
Ukrainian 45.2 26,2 9.4 6.4 10.7 (80,423) 


Total 40.5 28.9 10.0 Doe a (279 747) 


C. Third generation 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 

Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 
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TABLE 4.100 
(continued) 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


Agree 


Agree 


26.8 


38.0 


Disagree Disagree 
Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly 


ao 


928 


(N) 


(1,197) 
(6,003) 
(44,471) 
(689) 
(620) 
(17,048) 
(9,039) 
(12,901) 
(36,126) 


(128,091) 
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SECTION 5 - FURTHER ANALYSES OF LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE, USE AND SUPPORT 

The purpose of this section is to further explore relations 
among main variables in the study, using somewhat more powerful 
analytic techniques. While the main objectives of this report 
have been accomplished in the preceding sections, it is worth 
making a start in the direction of a more intensive analysis of 
basic relationships found in the data. We make no pretense of 
exhaustiveness here: space and time limitations are too severe. 
Hopefully, other researchers will join in the analysis of the 
data once they become more generally available. 

The section is divided into two parts. The first 
presents a model indicating causal paths among the major variables 
as they appear across groups. The three dependent variables are 
language knowledge, use, and support. The second part indicates 
how this model must be modified as one focuses on specific ethnic 


groups. 


A. Analysis of Determinants of Language Knowledge, Use, and Support 
in Ten Ethnic Groups Combined 


The discussion begins with an overview of causal relations 
existing among the major variables included in this study. The 
analytic approach adopted is conventional path analysis and linear 
regression. This approach has the advantage of convenience where 


the purpose is to assess very quickly the major effects reflected 


Bo2 


in the data. The limitations of this approach are many, however, 

and it is absolutely essential that the reader not regard the 

results as in any sense the "final word" on the implications of 

the data. For one thing (to anticipate some of the later discussion) 
the "effects" of particular variables vary widely between groups. 
There is not sufficient space here to discuss all of these group 
differences in detail, even though such discussion would be important 
To putting the overall’ results ‘tn Their proper Conrext.= = tn Tact, 

it is not even possible to single out each important group difference 
for special mention. The hope is that presentation of the results 
themselves, together with some main lines of analysis, will generate 
"informed speculation" fruitful for future analysis of the data 

by Canadian researchers. The analysis for all groups combined 

will be based on the correlation matrix for major variables given 

in Table 4.104. 

Knowledge of the non-official language is the first 
dependent variable to consider. Such language knowledge is most 
often acquired very early in life, usually before the age of 
five (this is true even for respondents who grew up in Canada). 
Therefore, it is temporally prior to all other Variables in the 
matrix, except for generational status. The zero-order cor= 
relation between generational status and language knowledge is very 


strong, +0.68, implying that generational status accounts for 
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nearly half (46 percent) of the sample variance in language knowledge. 
Reasons for this effect, and other possible influences on language 
learning, have been discussed throughout this report. 

Frequency of use of the ethnic language is moderately 
strongly associated with generation (0.43) and with language 
Knowledge (0.36). The question arising here is the extent to which 
language use is determined simply by language knowledge, as opposed 
to other facilitating and motivating conditions implied by generational 
Status. The path coefficient representing the independent effect 
of language knowledge on language use is only 0.13, indicating that 
language knowledge per se actually is not as critical a factor in 
language use as one might expect. Of course, it is obvious that 
a person who knows nothing of his ancestral language cannot use that 
language. But remember that in our sample, most respondents claimed 
at least some knowledge of the language. Only |!13 percent reported 
a total lack of any such knowledge. The path coefficient of 0.15 
reflects the effect of existing variation in language knowledge: on 
language use. The path coefficient for the effect of generational 
status on language use is much greater, 0.34. This indicates that 
language loss from generation to generation has not been the major 
reason for declining frequency of language use from generation to 
generation. Rather, declining opportunity and motivation to use 
the language have been more important. Complete language fluency 


is not required for language use; but when social conditions 


bs, 


facilitating and encouraging such use disappear, the language falls 
into disuse just as surely as if it was not known at all. This is 
hardly astonishing as a sociological generalization, but its 
applicability to the non-official language groups in Canada may not 
be widely appreciated. 

The importance of ethnic group cohesion in language use 
may be examined by considering the impact of ethnic identification. 
Ethnic identification is moderately strongly related to language use, 
r= 0.43. Its actual impact on language use can be seen by considering 
its relation to language knowledge and generational status. The 


appropriate path model is as follows: 
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The path coefficient for the direct effect of ethnic identification on 
language use is 0.26. Note that the direct effect of language 
knowledge is further reduced from 0.!3 to 0.06, indicating that 
knowledge of the language affects language use primarily because of 


its effect on ethnic identification, rather than simply because 
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greater language knowledge facilitates use. That is, persons having 
a superior knowledge of their ethnic language tend as a result to 
feel more strongly that they belong to the ethnic group; this in 
itself encourages language use more than the fact of language 
knowledge itself.* This finding reinforces our previous interpretation 
that lack of the ability to use the ethnic language is currently 
less important in explaining lack of language use than are various 
social and motivational factors. The path analysis also shows that 
the effect of generation on language use is partly interpretable as 
resulting from the effect of generation on ethnic identification. 
However, the direct effect of generation on language use is stil] 


relatively strong, 0.28. 


* The data have been interpreted as reflecting the effect of ethnic 
identification on language use, rather than an effect of language 
use on ethnic identification. We feel that our interpretation here 
is the most plausible one, but if is also based on an additional, 
somewhat technical, consideration. The control for ethnic identi- 
fication reduces the direct effect of language knowledge on use from 
0.13 to 0.06, and this can happen only if identification precedes 
language use in time. An alternative path model, based on ethnic 
identification as the dependent variable, also shows that language 
use cannot be interpreted as a variable intervening between language 


knowledge and ethnic identification (the details of this path analysis 


are omitted. ) 


Support for language retention is correlated with all the 
variables considered so far, but its predictability is very 
limited. The path analysis is as follows: 
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Ethnic group identification has the strongest independent effect 

on language support; it explains nearly all of the effect of generation 
support. To some extent it is justifiable to see support for 
language retention as an expression of group solidarity. Those who 
use the ethnic language, for whatever reasons, are also more 
inclined to support language retention, other things being equal. 
However, it is important not to over-emphasize these findings. 

The striking fact is that all of the variables in the model explain 
only 10 percent of the variance in language support. Recency of 
immigration, language knowledge, ethnic identification, and language 
use together are not the primary determinants of support for 
language retention. This echoes the basic finding of the tabular 


analysis: support for language retention is extremely widespread 
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even in the most ostensibly "assimilated" sectors of the ethnic 
community. 

Note that education, income, and neighbourhood composition 
have been omitted from the discussion thus far. This is because 
of their low overall correlations with the main dependent variables 
of the study. Again it should be noted that this is an overal| 


result, and does not hold up in every specific group. 


B. Group-by-Group Analysis of Determinants of Language Knowledge, 
Use, and Support 


In this section, the analysis is repeated for each 
ethnic group separately. The method used is multiple linear 
regression. This method has as its purpose the derivation of a 
series of "beta" coefficients which indicate the independent 
contribution of each independent variable to the prediction of a 
specified dependent variable. The method enables the amount variance 
contributed to the prediction of the dependent variable to be 
estimated for each predictor variable in turn, and for their relative 
weights to be assessed. The method is similar to path analysis 
except that it ignores the indirect effects of some independent 
variables which may be mediated by other independent variables. 
The method is insensitive to the time order of the independent 
variables so that it is possible for the effects of a variable 
such as language knowledge to be embedded in the variance contributed 


by ethnic identification. This means that when the two variables 
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appear in the regression equation, the task of determining their relative 
importance as causes of the dependent varlable becomes quite difficult. 
By comparison with path analysis, regression analyslIs gives only 

the coefficients for paths leading directly to the dependent variable. 
It ignores indirect paths. The strength of the procedure, on the other 
hand, lies in its abillty to progressively weight the variables to form 
@ pattern by which the criterion variable might be predicted with the 
maximum degree of certalnty from the variables Included in the equation. 
Furthermore, the beta weights calculated give a clue to the degree of 
independence of contribution of each of the Included variables to the 
prediction of the criterion or dependent variable. 

When the dependent variable Is language knowledge, our 
only independent variable is generational status. Thus, the only relevant 
regression coefficients are the simple correlation coefficients for 
generation and language knowledge, and these are reported in Table 4.102. 
These range from a high of 0.78 for the Germans to a low of 0.21 for the 
Portuguese. The relatively low figures for the Portuguese (0.21), 

Greeks (0.36), and Chinese (0.43) reflect (in part) the lack of variance 
in generational status in these groups. Almost all the respondents 
are immigrants (first generation). 

Regressions for language use are reported in Table 
4.103. The principle determinant of language use among the groups 
taken separately varies according to the group involved. Reported 


language knowledge emerges as a more important variable for Dutch, 
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TABLE 4.102 


Correlation coefficient for the effort of generation on language 
knowledge, by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group oe R Square 
Chinese 0.43 Oda 
Dutch 0.70 0.48 
German 0.78 0.61 
Greek 0.36 (3 ali) 
Hungarian 0.62 0.359 
Italian 0.63 0.40 
Polish 0.61 0.37 
Portuguese 0.21 0.04 
Scandinavian 0259 0.53 


Ukrainian OF53 ORS5 
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TABLE 4.103 


Regression on frequency of use of the non-official language, by ethnic 
group 
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Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, Portuguese and Scandinavians, and is 
relatively less important among the Chinese, Italians, Poles, and 
Ukrainians. 

Generation was the strongest predictor of language use among 
Italians (beta = .44) and Chinese (beta = .32), while self-identification 
was the key factor for predictor of language use among Polish respondents 
(beta = .26). 

The ethnic composition of the neighbourhood was also a contributor 
of independent variance to the prediction equation, except among Germans, 
Poles, Portuguese, and Scandinavians. The highest beta welght recorded 
for neighbourhood was among Ukrainians (beta = .22), where it would 
appear that language use lessened as the neighbourhood became more In- 
tegrated. This is perhaps the best example in our data of this effect. 
Clearly, the data do not indicate a very strong nelghbourhood factor in 
most cases,as our earlier tables suggested that the language was used 
far more often among close family and friends. To the extent that the 
friends live in the neighbourhood, then, this variable may take on 
greater importance. The present data, however, do not negate the 
neighbourhood's importance since it is likely to covary with sel f- 
Identification. In other words, there is only moderate evidence that the 
neighbourhood is an Independent contributor of variance, but it might be 
expected that it may affect language use because of its effect on self- 
identification. Income was somewhat important as an Independent predictor 


of language use among Poles (-.13), and in the opposite direction among 
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Hungarians (.10). Multiple correlations ranged from .64 (Scandinavians) 
to .25 (Portuguese). All the multiple correlation coefficlents are 
significant beyond the .OI level. 

Multiple regression analysis of determinants of support for 
language retention when computed In a predetermined order as Indicated 
In Table 4.104, did not produce the generally high correlation 
coefficients found for the other dependent variables. In fact, the range 
of the multiple r Is from .37 among German respondents to .18 among 
Chinese. It would appear that support for language retention is affected 
by many conditions other than position within the ethnic group. Among 
the variables included, the major determinants of support vary from 
group to group. 

Consider first the variables found to be most Important in the 
overall analysis. Ethnic self-identification is more Important as a 
predictor of language support for the Germans (0.31), Ukrainians (0.23), 
Italians (0.19) and Scandinavians (0.18), than it Is for Hungarians 
(0.13), Greeks (0.12), Dutch (0.11), Poles (0.02), Chinese (0.01) and 
Portuguese (-0.04). These differences, of course, are due in part to 
group differences in the distributions of ethnic identification. Fre- 
quency of use contributed an important independent weight to the 
prediction equation for Poles (0.25), Ukrainians (0.25), Portuguese 
(0.23), Greeks (0.22), and Germans (0.21), and made a neglIlgible con- 
tribution in the case of the other groups. These two variables were 


most important overall, but both are relatively unimportant for the 


Chinese, Dutch, and Hungarians. 
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TABLE 4.104 


Regression of support for retention of the non-official language, by 
ethnic group 


Language 
Know ledge 


Ethnic 
Group 


Language Knowledge 
Identification 


Education 
Frequency of Use 
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Dutch 


German 
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Hungarian 


Italian 


Polish 


Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
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Other variables emerge as important in particular groups. 

For example, among Hungarians, language knowledge had an Independent 
effect of +0.18, and education contributed +0.19. Income had a negative 
weight of -O.II|. After these aspects had been taken into account, 
generational status had a residual negative effect on language support 

of -0.25. The general pattern for the Dutch is quite similar: a 
positive residual effect of language knowledge (0.15), and of education 
(+ 0.14), and again a negative effect of Income (-0.20) and of generation 
(-0.13). 

Among the Chinese, residence In a Chinese neighbourhood is 
again the primary predictor (0.12). This may be an important finding 
in view of the claims of many Chinese that the preservation of China- 
towns is important to ethnic survival. Neighbourhood of residence is 
also an important predictor for the Greeks (0.25) and the Portuguese 
(0.14). 

Scandinavlan support for non-official language retention 
seems to be much influenced by the degree of language knowledge (-0.22) 
possessed by respondents and by their years of education (+0.21). Like 
the Hungarlans and the Dutch, the Scandinavian determinants of support 
are varied. Note that a positive effect of education (presumably for 
reasons other than Its effect on ethnic identification) can be seen for 
the Portuguese, Hungarlans, Poles and Dutch. 

In summary, it would seem likely that support for language 


retention has multiple determinants which vary in weight from ethnic 
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group to ethnic group, illustrating further the need for Interpretation 


of the results on a group rather than total sample basis. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FINDINGS REVIEWED AND DISCUSSED 


The Non-Of ficial Languages Survey was conducted to examine 
the main patterns of non-official language knowledge and use in Canada, 
and to ascertain whether there is a real desire to support the reten- 
tion of such languages as a viable source of cultural identity and 
preservation, among members of groups whose ancestral language is 
other than English or French. The survey has accomplished this objective, 
and at the same time has created a very rich and unique data bank on 
Canadian ethnic groups. The very long and detailed interview schedule 
has produced a wide variety of additional information of broad value 
To the present study and for future research. 

In this first report it has been possible only to touch on the 
most salient issues around which the study was planned and we have in- 
cluded as many tables and analysis summaries as possible to better 
illustrate the breadth, depth and complexity of the information. We 
were concerned mainly with providing government officials with infor- 
mation on which to base policy decisions and to offer support in the 
field of multiculturalism. We have available all marginal data and 
all coded data on tape and these can be easily and readily accessed to 


provide additional information on request. 
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The report is, as was intended to be, primarily descriptive. 
We have made few incursions into discussion of theories about ethnic 
groups and ethnic relations, and we have tended to avoid drawing 
conclusions for the reader or for ourselves. It turned out that merely 
to present an adequate and coherent description of information on ten 
very dissimilar groups was an enormous task. If is not yet possible 
to order all these facti within any clear theoretical framework, but 
hopefully, the study will help to convey the complexity of the required 
theory. There are certain points at which the data required for 
description and for analysis do overlap, however, and at these points 
we have offered tentative interpretattons.. Bul, we do notusee, tis 
report as either complete in itself or conclusive. If the study is 
recognized for what we claim it to be — the first comprehensive survey 
of such magnitude ever undertaken in Canada in the field of language 
and cultural retention, which provides a valid and reliable data bank 
of massive proportion — we shall be-well satisfied with our work. AT 
this point, however, we feel it justifiable to offer our views on the 
key issues as the data speak to them, and to attempt an interpretation 
of some of the results in terms of possible directions for multi- 
cultural development in Canada. This is the purpose of the present, 


concluding, chapter. 


At this juncture, one point bears repeating. Throughout 
this summary, and indeed throughout the entire report, we speak of 


"Germans", "Ukrainians" or "Italians" in Canada, simply to avoid 
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cumbersome lanquage. It would be tedious to repeatedly refer to 
"German-Canadians" or "Canadians of German orlgin", even though our 
data indicate many respondents prefer to describe themselves this way. 
Moreover, it should be emphasized that our sample represents only the 
ten largest non-official language groups, and within those groups, only 
persons residing in one of the five selected metropolitan areas. 
Therefore, when we speak of "Germans" or "Italians", our remarks are 
intended to apply only to this urban segment of the designated group. 
The reader should bear in mind that the other segments of each group, 
urban and rural, may differ markedly from the metropolitan segment. 

The proportion of each group represented by the urban sample varies from 
group to group. 

Overall, we found that substantial group-by-group differences 
exist on nearly all variables included in the study. Moreover, the 
group differences did not always follow the same pattern. Quite 
clearly it is erroneous to speak of Canada's residents of other than 
French or English ancestry as though they are a homogeneous "group". 
They certainly have in common the fact that their origins are different 
from those of the French or English, but it does not follow that they 
all stand in the same relation to the French and the English. Some 
have become assimilated and seem to have lost altogether the heritage 
of their ancestry. Others are vigorously aware of their origin. But 
total group data is often without meaning until it is broken down on a 


group-by-group basis. The total group data cannot be taken to rettect 
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accurately each specific group's points of view, nor level of knowledge, 
use or support for the danguage. 

Therefore, we believe that policy and research would be 
ill-founded if based on a pre-supposition that the non- 
official language groups constitute a homogeneous entity. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that for many groups ethnic heritage survival, and especial ly 
language survival, Is a key concern which has both social and emotional 
impact. This has been well illustrated in the data that we have 
presented and described, and it leads us to suggest that both the 
principle and practice of multiculturalism are most valid and desirable 
when they are applied in the recognition of specific ethnic group 
aspirations. These aspirations are often powerful and illustrate the 
degree to which some groups in various ways vicw themselves as 
representatives of Canadians whose origins are other than English or 
French. But it is clear in our data that some parts of Canada's 


cultural mosaic seek to glow more brightly than do others. 


Non-Official Language Knowledge 


The extent of current knowledge of the non-official languages 
is basic to an assessment of group support of lanquage retention In 
relation to multiculturalism. We were unable to administer any actual 
tests of language knowledge. Our findings are based entirely on self 
report and are, consequently, liable to some error. Nevertheless, 


self-reported fluency is itself a valid variable and our results very 
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clearly indicate that there currently exists quite extensive knowledge 
of non-official languages in Canada. This is an immense cultural 
resource which is almost lost in a single generation. Indeed, in a 
number of groups, even among immigrants, fluency may be lost quite 
quickly. Only seven in ten immigrants reported full fluency. Some of 
this may be attributable to a "never was" condition since reading and 
writing skills were included in our fluency criteria. In any case, 
fluency was reported by only one in ten in the second generation, and 
had disappeared entirely in third and subsequent generations. Its 
fading was accompanied by a general loss of even partial knowledge of 
the language. 

There are some group differences in generation-speci fic rates 
of language retention, but these are actually rather minor differences. 
As matters now stand, the generational transition is a powerful force 
in language loss, even among those groups possessing higher retention 
rates. We have provided clear evidence that by the third generation the 
question is not one of retention but of reacquisition and primary 
acquisition. That is to say, despite the vast reservoir of language 
knowledge held in Canada by first generation settlers, without direct 
and possibly substantial assistance, the non-official language skills 
will evaporate quickly in their children, and their grandchildren will 
know little if anything of their linguistic heritage. It Is obvious, 
from the data obtained on this variable, that under current conditions, 


language knowledge will not be transmitted from parent to child In a 
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fully fluent and permanent form and will inevitably be lost to almost 
all in the natural order of generational succession. 

Language knowledge is greater in the two larger of the five 
cities. One reason for this is the tendency of new immigrants to gather 
and settle in the bigger metropolitan areas. But the data also indicate 
that this is not the only reason. Another possible reason may be related 
to the facilities available for language exercise such as newspapers, movies 
and radio programs. Higher concentrations in ethnic areas such as is 
the case with Greeks, Chinese and Italians also likely contribute To the 
quite substantial differentials found between the larger and smaller 
cities. Again, this variable is highly related to specific groups 
so that where large samples of Greeks, Chinese, Italians and - in some 
cases - Ukrainians are present, overall language knowledge is greater. 
Toronto and Montreal do possess high concentrations of these groups and 
they also reflect a higher reported fluency rate. By contrast, the 
Scandinavians and the Dutch consistently tended to depress the overal | 
city statistic on language fluency wherever they were concentrated. 

Language loss in the prairie cities has been very high, and 
it is important to recognize the surprisingly low rates of reported 
fluency in Winnipeg and Edmonton, both of which cities recorded 


approximately half the Toronto rate. No doubt the factors noted above 


account for a large part of the difference. But whatever the reasons, 
if a serious attempt at language retention is to be mounted in Edmonton 
and Winnipeg, the low current rate of fluency becomes most significant. 


In all likelihood, the problem will be one of teaching rather than 


retaining the lanquage. 

It was expected, because of findings of previous studies 
Which have been discussed in Chapter!|, that education and income 
differences might be significantly, and negatively, related to current 
level of knowledge of language. However, overal! there seems only 
Slight relationship of income to language retention in any of the 
generational classifications, suggesting that economic success is 
important neither as a cause nor a consequence of language retention. 
It is possible, of course, that positive and negative relationships 
between income and language retention do exist, but cancel each other 
in the overall! statistics. For example, it may be that those 
achieving economic success are less inclined to have retained the 
lanquage, but among those who are so inclined, their higher Income 
may be a positive factor in reacquisition or primary acquisition since 
currently almost all costs of such language activities are borne by the 
individual. 

The picture is somewhat different when education is considered. 
Fluency is less among better educated respondents, largely because the 
better educated respondents tend to be second and third generation, and 


second and third generation respondents have less knowledge of the 
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language. But even within generational groups, there is some tendency 
for respondents having more formal education not to know their 
ancestral language. To some limited extent, education has a negative 
effect on language knowledge. 

Since educational levels are rising, it is Important to ask 
why a negative relation between education and reported language know- 
ledge should exist. The answer is evidently unrelated to the greater 
economic success of well-educated persons, since Income is not related 
to language knowledge. One possibility is that those who know the 
ethnic language more often decide not to pursue a lengthy education 
because they have job opportunities which are not tiled to education. 

A second probability is that education in Canadian schools tends to 
militate against language acquisition. The time and energy required 

to progress to a university degree may divert attention from the family 
and the ethnic community, and may undermine possible efforts to retain 
language fluency. The educational institutions themselves may tend to 
downgrade and suppress an interest in ethnic attachments. Lack of 
opportunity to study and use the language durina the high school and 
university years when the child is further removed from parental contact 
may reduce interest in the ethnic language and the motivation to retain 
it. Finaliy, the possibility should be mentioned that persons with 
different educational experiences may use different criteria to assess 
their own language knowledge. The more well-educated may apply a more 


rigorous standard and give themselves a lower rating as a result. 
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The evidence of a negative relation between education and 
language retention needs to be considered when policy or research 
questions are asked, since it implies that those possessing greater 
communication skills or, perhaps, social and political awareness, are 
likely to be less conversant with the language of origin than the less 
formally educated persons in the same ethnic groups. This may, in some 
groups, lead to a greater degree of negativism towards language 
retention from those potentially best able to express their point of 
view. On the other hand, it should be noted that expressed support 
for language retention tended to decline as years of education increased 
in some groups, while a reverse relation exists in others. Moreover, 
in the second and third generations, which may be more important in the 
long-term perspective, education is sometimes positively associated 


with support for language retention. 


Non-Official Language Use 

Of those who know their ancestral language at least to some 
degree, more than half use the language at least once every day, and 
less than one in ten rarely or never use the language. This clearly 
substantiates the view that the languages in question are in active and 
viable usage in Canadian cities. Language use falls off in the second 
and third generations even more rapidly than does language knowledge, 
indicating the relevance of opportunity and motivation in non-official 


language use. 
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Non-of ficial languages are used every day or often by more 
than three-quarters of Montreal respondents and by nearly as many of 
Toronto's sample. By contrast, less than half the respondents in the 
other cities regularly make use of their ancestral language. That the 
question is more complex than the effect of size of the city is obvious 
and such variables as generational status, group characteristics, 
opportunity for use of the language, family religious and attitudinal 


patterns, and access to media are, again, involved. 


The city-by-city differences reported in the study suggest 
the importance of opportunities for language use and for active 
language instruction, if the language is to survive the natural 
erosion accompanying the generational transition. 

This study has devoted serious attention to the social con- 
text of non-official language use, because such contexts help define the 
domains of ethnic salience, as well as the part played by the languages 
in Canadian life. Almost all of the fluent respondents use the ancestral 
language in whole or in part in communication with their families, while 
almost exactly three-quarters used it among close friends. Nearly 
half of the respondents made exclusive use of the ethnic tongue with 
at jeast one member of the family, while more than a third did so with 
close friends from the same ethnic origin. Language use falls off 
rapidly as one moves away from the informal and relatively intimate 
context of family and friends. The significant exception for some 


ethnic groups is the use of the language in the context of religion. 
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Overall, more than half spoke with clergy in the ancestral tongue, and 
the ethnic language is used exclusively with clergy by four out of every 
ten fluent respondents. This proportion is very similar to exclusive 
use figures for family members and it illustrates the importance of 
religion in language use and retention. Use in other contexts is less 
but it is important that approximately one-quarter of the fluent 
respondents made some use of the language among classmates, or in their 
dealing with their tradesmen or professionals. Of course, we must point 
out that use of the non-official language outside the family is 
dependent upon the availability of people with whom it may be used, 
and could be expected to increase should there be greater opportunity 
and support, both financial and moral, for such use. Among respondents 
possessing only some knowledge of the language, it has been seen that 
a substantially similar pattern occurred but with considerably lower 
frequencies. 

There is good reason to suppose that reduced opportunities 
to use the language would seriously affect its rate of retention. 
Where there are strong ethnic communities with a high number of first 
generation residents, and in which there are professional, trades, 
and religious personnel able to use the non-official language, it can 
be expected i eee ae of retention rates will be high and that 
essential viability of the language will be maintained. If language 
use is confined primarily to home use, as our data tend to indicate, 


its longevity will be dependent upon its usefulness for familial 
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communication. When all members of the family become fluent in the 
official language, the narrow context of use fades and fluency vanishes. 
Where, however, there are other real outlets, for example in day-to- 
day communication with the providers of goods and services, the 
potential for language use is substantially improved. 

We have previously suggested that total group results are 
an inadequate guide to the understanding of Canada's multicultural 
patterns and that for a true picture it is necessary to turn to each 
set of group respondents. This is particularly the case in the matter 
of language use. We have seen that variation between the groups is 
most marked. As one example,we noted that more than six in ten Greeks 
used only Greek with family members compared with two in ten Dutch 
respondents making similar exclusive use, There can be no real justi- 
fication in treating Greek and Dutch responses in the aggregate as 
representing patterns of non-official language use in the two groups 
combined. 

This point should not be taken to mean that patterns in 
each group are sharply distinct from all others. Indeed, Greeks, 
Poles, Portuguese and Chinese reported very similar use patterns at 
one end of a continuum while Scandinavians, Dutch and Germans grouped 
at the other. Often the data reflect similarities among groups. This 
is especially so between Greeks and Italians who are sometimes joined 
in their viewpoints by the Portuguese, the Chinese and the Ukrainians, 


occasionally by the Poles, rarely by the Hungarians and Germans, and 
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almost never by the Dutch and Scandinavians. But all do share a 
common trait - knowledge and frequency of use of the language decline 
together and generational differences are closely linked to this decline. 
Therefore, we believe that for all groups (whatever their aspirations 
concerning language retention), unless direct intervention aimed at 
language preservation is undertaken as early as the second generation, 
a lack of opportunity and justification for continued use of the 
ancestral tongue will rapidly reduce and eventually extinguish non- 
official language knowledge in the descendents of Canada's residents 
of non-English or French origin. 

This is not to say that there do not exist in Canada 
mechanisms and agencies which contribute to the retention of language. 
Indeed, there are many but they tend to exist for primary purposes other 
than the perpetuation of language skill. This is an interesting irony 
since their continued vitality and viability is dependent upon such a 
perpetuation. Our data clearly indicate that some of these agencies 
would undergo substantial difficulties if immigration should be markedly 
curtailed. We make this assessment on the basis of our analysis of 
readership of the ethnic press and use of radio and television programming. 

There is no doubt that success for the organizers and producers 
of the non-official language media is currently very much determined by 
levels of language knowledge which, as we have seen, is highly related 
to generation. Thus there is a potential interaction present between 


language retention and the non-official language media. On the one hand 
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the media is dependent on retention and on the other it can serve as an 
agent in retention. Fluent respondents do use the ethnic press a great 
deal; almost three-quarters of these respondents over all groups read 
non-official language newspapers. This readership was quite evenly 
spread through all groups. The Portuguese, who are largely a recently 
arrived group, indicated the least proportion of regular users. This may 
be a matter of literacy rates, but it may also be attributable to the lack 
of a variety of well-established Portuguese language papers. In any case, 
there is clear evidence that the press is substantially used by a very 
large proportion of fluent first generation respondents from all groups 
and as such represents a powerful agent for potential exploitation in 
language retention programs should these be desired. 

The use of the language by audiences of ethnic television and 


radio programs was more difficult to measure because of the scattered 


availability of such programs. However, those who knew of available 
programs and who reported fluency, or at least some knowledge of the 
ethnic language, were asked to report the frequency with which they 
watched or listened. In spite of the scarcity of ethnic television 
programming, a large group of fluent respondents report regular 

viewing of known programs and nearly one-quarter watch sometimes. 

Almost identical results were obtained amongst respondents reporting 

some knowledge of the language. Ukrainians appeared to be very regular 
viewers of programs in their language, Italians and Greeks also indicated 


regular patterns of viewing. The difficulty of the measurement became 
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clear when the statistics for Dutch and Scandinavians were examined. 
Programming availability was very limited for these respondents and 
this is clearly an important determinant of viewing frequency. It 
will always be a very difficult task to accurately interpret patterns 
of viewing until more programs become available. 

Television programming was reportedly much less accessible to 
respondents than was radio. No more than six respondents in every ten 
knew of ancestral language television programs broadcast in their area 

The situation with respect to attitudes toward the media is 
not clear cut. Of respondents who were not aware of any available 
television programs, a little less than one-third expressed strong 
interest in the provision of non-official language television while a 
similar number were somewhat interested. But approximately one-third 
were not. Very strong support for television programming was shown by 
Chinese of whom five respondents expressed interest for every one not 
interested. There were somewhat similar findings for Ukrainians who 
returned a ratio of approximately four to one as did Hungarians and 
Portuguese. By contrast, the Dutch, Germans, Scandinavians and Greeks 
were almost equally divided. 

It is one thing to express a general desire for programming 
+o be made available and another to actually watch it were it to be 
provided. Therefore, these data shouid be interpreted cautiously. 

It can be said, however, that a substantial number of respondents 


do read the ethnic press and have, thereby, given evidence of their 
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Interest in using the non-official language. These same people would 
likely be prepared to watch, at least once, programs In the ancestral 
language made for television. Thereafter, it becomes a question of 
relative production quality and Interest levels. It Is a truism that 
people will watch only what they like in television, and therefore, if 

an attempt is to be made to develop non-official language programming, 
that programming will have to be at least as compelling as its competition 


if it is to be successful.* 


Particularly the Greeks, Italians and Portuguese were aware 
of radio programs in their local areas. The programs themselves were 
wel! supported with almost a quarter of all respondents listening to 
them regularly. More than a third of our sample among the wel! served 
groups made extensive use of radio programs and the medium is doubtlessly 
an important source of language exercise among the first generation respondents. 
Apparently, the Chinese and Hungarians are not wel! served 


with programs broadcast in their respective languages. For the Chinese 


this may be a fairly complex problem altogether, since there wil] 


probably be a variety of languages involved. Nevertheless, both groups 


reported marked interest in having such programs broadcast. 


The radio program appears to be the most flexible current means 


*ltt should be pointed out that questions dealing with 
radio and television in our study were formulated in terms of 
existing technical facilities. Enquiry was not made into the use, 
actual and potential, of short-wave radio transmission or about the 


changes that satellites might introduce in international television 
reception. 


of providing real-life exercise in language retention. Its high degree 
of general use apparent in our findings indicates that it could play a 
very important role in efforts designed to maintain non-official lan- 
guage fluency and general use in Canada. If linguistic diversity is to 
become a permanent and integrated feature of Canadian society it may 
indeed be necessary to encourage the electronic media to provide high 
quality productions in the various languages. The media have, clearly, 
a potential following of sufficient number to make them commercially viable 
if they are qualitatively competitive. It would (in our estimation) be 
a definite loss to ignore the contribution they might make to the 
frequency of language use among those who are currently able to do so, 
and for those who may wish to retain or regain that ability. 

The crux of the study and of the policy of multiculturalism 
turns on the desire of Canada's non-English or French residents to retain 
their ancestral heritage. In the particular instance of this research 
the key variable was expressed support for language retention, and we 


turn now to an examination of our findings in this issue. 


Support for Non-Of ficial Language Retention 


Support for retention of the non-official language is very 
widespread among Canada's metropolitan ethnic groups. However one defines 
support, whether in terms of absolute numbers, proportions, or intensity, 


the data very clearly show it to be substantial. In the sampled 


cities and groups alone, nearly a million persons - almost one twentieth 
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of Canada's entire population - support the concept of non-official 
language retention. Moreover, an estimated 400,000 members of ten 
ethnic groups in five major cities across the country strongly support 


the concept of language retention. Over 150,000 Italians, 66,500 Germans 
and 54,000 Ukrainians (the three largest ethnic groups sampled) strongly 
supported language retention, whi'le substantially more in each of these 
groups were. in general favor of such’ a position. ~An’ estimated 118,000 
persons from the ten groups in the five cities were unfavourably disposed 
towards language retention, while the remaining 270,000 were indifferent. 
Overall, 70 per cent of the respondents support language retention, and 
in each group there is majority agreement that language retention is 
desirable. Overall less than one in ten of al! respondents were 

reported to find the concept of support for language retention either 
somewhat or very undesirable. 

Were this a soft voice, or a "motherhood" vote, we might have 
expected a greater degree of general indifference to have appeared. But 
there is a most marked consistency in the data that indicates a high 
degree of reliability in the responses. Our evidence specifically on 
the intensity of support is consistent with this interpretation. Overall, 
language loss was mentioned most often as the most serious problem 
facing the ethnic group, by comparison with problems such as job 
discrimination or educational opportunities , 


However, almost all of 


those who support language retention gave specific reasons for their 


position, but many in the smal! opposed group gave no reason at all. 
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The lack of serious opposition to the principle is striking. 


It is very strong evidence that our residents of other than French or 
English origin view their language as an important factor which can and 
should exist in conjunction with the official languages. We found very 
little to suggest even a moderate urge to suppress the language of origin 
in favour of the official languages. Furthermore, there are some very 
powerful group-by-group statistics which force the conclusion that 
language retention is a key issue among Greeks, Italians, Chinese and 
Ukrainians. It occupied much less prominence among Hungarians, 
Scandinavians and Dutch, but even among these groups there was fairly 
widespread support for language retention. 

We believe our data are quite powerful on the issue of support 
for language retention, and that they clearly point to the need for 
programs to be developed to meet the expressed views of the respondents 
concerned. Our data contain also very detailed information on opinions 
about types of programs which need to be developed, and how they should 
be financed. On this point there are a number of conflicting views, and 
it ic not possible for all suggestions to be implemented. But it is 
important that opinions do exist on these detailed questions, and should 
be taken into account in decision-making. 

Support for language retention does decline somewhat in the 
second and third generations, but this decline is much less marked than 
the decline in actual language knowledge and use. This indicates that 


current rates of language loss are viewed as unsatisfactory not only 
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by the immigrants, but also by their children and grandchildren. Our 
data show that highest levels of very favourable views on support were 
found among first generation respondents while the highest reported 
indifference and unfavourability were found among second generation and 
older family respondents. One in five first generation respondents were 
very favourable towards support, twice as many somewhat favourable, a 
quarter were indifferent and less than 10% unfavourable. But even among 
third generation respondents, a majority were in favour, and most of the 
rest were indifferent, rather than opposed. 

Not surprisingly, we found that much of the support for 
language retention occurs among those respondents who already possess 
a substantial degree of knowledge of the tongue concerned. But 
this was by no means confined to these people only. Many who reported 
total loss of the ancestral language expressed firmly positive 
views on supporting its preservation. In other words, there is 
Support for language diffusion, as well as language retention. 

It is a fact that data such as ours can be interpreted 
to support many viewpoints, even some almost diametrically opposed, 
but we suggest that the group-by-group support for language retention 
across all levels of current language knowledge is formidable evidence 
that a strongly felt need has been expressed and is worthy of re- 
cognition. This view is reinforced by the data gathered on the way 
in which support for language was related to current non-official 


language group activities which will shortly be discussed. 
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On a group-by-group analysis it was clear that among first 
generation respondents, Greeks, Ukrainians and Italians expressed the 
highest percentage of first generation respondents favourably disposed 
towards language retention. Very similar but lower positive intensity 
results were obtained in groups with sufficient representation for 
other generations. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that support for 
language retention does not adopt a curvilinear mode as some scholars 
have suggested. That is to say there is no evidence that a decline 
for support occurs for the second generation followed by a re- 
awakening of interest among the third and older generation respondents. 
In fact, the data indicate a more linear relationship with’ a levelling 
off effect as generation increases. Nevertheless, that a very 
important relationship between generation and support exists has 
been demonstrated by the study and this should be taken into account 
when multicultural policy decisions are being formulated. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of the analyses linking 
generation to support lies in their reflection of the importance 
that language viability holds for the new settlers in Canada. While 
there is a reduction of this perceived importance for their children, 
there is little doubt that official recognition of both a substantive 
and moral nature would be well appreciated by the majority of 
Canada's non-official language residents and is actively sought 


after by several specific groups. We suggest that the data point 


quite clearly to the areas of greatest receptivity for active 


government support of preservation of non-official languages and 
that such support would be generally well received across all 
generations but primarily in the first and second. 

One of our major interests was to see how retention is 
related to the persistence of ethnic self-identification, that is, 
whether a person of Italian origin defines himself as "Itajian- 
Canadian", "Canadian of Italian origin" or simply as a "Canadian". 
Almost half of those defining themselves with a simple ethnic label 
see language retention as highly desirable, more than one third 
felt it to be somewhat desirable and very few found such retention 
undesirable. Of respondents identifying themselves generally as 
Ethnic-Canadians or as Canadians of Ethnic Origin, a third considered 
retention highly desirable, four in ten felt it to be somewhat 
desirable and again only one in twenty claimed it to be undesirable. 
These two groups do differ strongly from respondents who identified 
themselves as Canadians. But in this latter group, still, a majority 
expressed general support for language retention. We believe that 
this is an extremely important finding. It shows That, in The minds 
of many ethnic group members, to become a true Canadian is not 
necessarily to become Anglicized. Their definition of a Canadian does 
not stipulate abandonment of one's cultural traditions and complete 


conformity to the North American cultural norm, 


On a group-by-group basis, among those describing themselves 
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using an ethnic label, degree of demand for retention was highest 
among Greeks, Italians and Chinese and lowest among Scandinavians 

and Dutch. Scandinavians reported the highest percentage of 
respondents considering language retention undesirable, but Hungarians, 
Chinese and Portuguese were also relatively high in this regard. 

A fairly even pattern of group responses to level of desirability 

was noted in respondents identifying themselves as Ethnic-Canadians. 

The pattern was clear-cut: self-identification - which was 
closely related to generation - is a guide to support for language 
retention. While the strongest support is definitely located among 
those who see themselves as still primarily attached to the ancestral 
country there was, nevertheless, no substantial overall opposition to 
language retention among most of those who identify as Canadians. 
Thus, it is suggested that a policy designed to preserve the languages 
of origin would be popular among non-French and non-English Canadians 
whether they identify themselves as Canadians or otherwise. 

Years of education and language knowledge are somewhat 
negatively correlated. A somewhat similar pattern occurs when the 
variable is support rather than knowledge. There was a clear drop in 
expressed strong support after years of education exceeded eight. 
Nevertheless, there was, overall, positive views on support and we 
suggest that it would be erroneous to interpret the data as indicating 
disaffection with language retention as education rises. However, the 


urgency of language retention may decrease among the better educated 
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because they have less dependency on the retention of the language 
than do those with minimum schooling. The less well-educated may 
be more dependent on their linguistic compatriots for work and 
community activities. 

There are rather different trends in various groups. Among 
certain immigrant groups, such as the Italians, there is a decreasing 
level of expressed favourability as education rose. But the relation- 
ship is just the opposite among second and third generation groups, 
including not only Italians but also the Ukrainians, Germans and 
Scandinavians. In other words, as level of education increased, degree 
of favourability also increased. These data clearly indicate the 
complexity of patterns of non-official language group aspirations in 
language retention and lead us to conclude that the impact of education 
should be regarded as highly group specific. Indeed, we would advise 
caution in interpreting data from studies on this variable unless there 
were very clearly drawn historical and demographic parameters, since our 
own results indicate that years of education tend to create different 
patterns according to generation, knowledge of the language and the 
groups to which it is applied. 

Much the same might be said for income variability, but the 
relationships are ever less strong. When we cross-tabulated income 
levels with support for retention, we found very little evidence of 
substantial difference in terms of expressed support. Beyond a slight 


decline in the "highly desirable" categories as Income increased, we 
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found that income differences produced an uncertain and variable pattern 
within and between groups. 

In effect, Knowledge of income level added only minimal ly 
to our knowledge of the parameters of language support and our 
data suggest that further studies of this variable should investigate 
possible differences in the meaning of language and cultural 
retention in different income groups, rather than differences in 
frequencies. But it may be that income level as a variable (with 
a possible exception in the case of Canadians of Scandinavian 
origin) has little to offer either to future research or to policy- 
making. This interpretation is to a large extent supported by the 
multivariate analysis results reported in Chapter IV. 

It was thought likely that the age of the respondent might 
be relevant to the level of expressed support for language retention, 
but the data obtained proved very difficult to interpret on a ful] 
group basis. There was a very slight general tendency to increased 
strong support as age increased but this was counter-balanced by 
a pattern of slightly firmer increases, in expressed unfavourabi lity, 
as the respondents became older. This latter finding is very 
interesting since it suggests that, contrary to some expectations, 
antagonism to language retention is least among the young and highest 
among the old. Consequently, it cannot be argued that a policy of 
support for language retention would be opposed by younger members of 


Canadian non-official language groups. The conclusion which might 
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be reached would suggest that age is a much less important variable 
in the question of support for language retention than either generation 


or self-identification. 


Given that the question of support for language retention 
is multivariate in nature but strongly related to generation, 
knowledge of language and sel f-identification,we might well consider 
next how much each of these contributes to the prediction of support. 
Before doing so, however, we wish to turn our attention to the 
manner in which this support is manifested. We have some illuminating 
data on the nature and perceived seriousness of problems confronting 
the groups in the retention of their language which we intend to 
consider. Furthermore, we found that there were various reasons 
given for support levels, and that there were some most interesting 
data on the relationship of expressed support in terms of the 
different types of ethnic organizations that exist in Canada. 

As was mentioned earlier, the groups exhibited a generally 
consistent pattern in which loss of language was represented as 
the prime cause for a major, usually the major, problem facing the 
group. This is a particularly interesting finding in the context 
of the study since, overall, almost a third more respondents listed 
loss of language over job discrimination ef the most serious 
problem category. That such a finding should appear is very 
significant indeed in that it shows clearly the importance placed 


on language above the more economically related problem of job 
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discrimination, Furthermore, language loss was considered a more 
pressing problem than a generalized fading of customs and traditions. 
Every group but the newly arrived Portuguese listed language 
as the main problem. While it is clear from the data that the mass 
of respondents were not overly concerned with a multiplicity of issues 
and that even language loss itself was not considered an overriding 
concern, there is little doubt that the variable is a key to successful 
efforts in multicultural preservation. 
In specific group terms it should be nected that Chinese res- 


pondents reported the highest level of perceived job discrimination and 


that members of this group were also concerned about the fragmen- 

tation of their communities. We suggested that this latter problem 

may be a result of changes in the nature of the Chinese sections 

in the downtown areas of Vancouver and Toronto where the cohesion 

of the "Chinatowns" has been threatened by development and rapidly 

rising taxes. Certainly it is a problem of significance for the 

Chinese and it is very difficult to offer suggestions for possible 

solution. We do have a very substantial data bank on specific groups, 

such as the Chinese, and we would recommend an early re-visit to that 

data bank for a closer analysis. These data could be usefully correlated 

with other information (for example, on the economic break-up of Chinese 

communities, the program of instruction in Chinese language schools, etc.). 
Some of our most intriguing findings concerned the reasons 


given by respondents for supporting language retention. Very large 
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percentages of respondents expressed reasons related to intra-group 
use and to direct cultural retention. These data, when combined, show 
that very large numbers mention two qualities of the non-official 
language, that of permitting communication between group members and 
assisting the group to maintain its own integrity and cultural 
viability. 

Of those In favour of support who were asked for reasons why 
language retention might be undesirable, almost one in ten felt that it 
may prevent mixing between group members and other Canadians. A 
sensitivity to the possible negative effects of the use of the lanquage 
on the user's relationship with other Canadians may be present. This 
might reflect only an awareness of the possibility that others may 
become uncomfortable when they cannot understand a conversation, or it 
may indicate a concern that continued retention of the language directly 
inhibits relationships with others not of that ancestral language. 
Should the latter possibility be true, it could imply a direct dis- 
advantage of such support. Too much should not be made of the 9 percent 
so responding, but when this percentage is drawn from those specifically 
in favour of support for the language retention factor, it attains greater 
significance. Furthermore, a similar trend was evident in responses 
drawn from those who regarded themselves as indifferent towards language 
retention and, as might be expected, a large percentage of respondents 
among those expressing opposition to language retention suggested that 


non-official language preservation may prevent mixing with other Canadians. 
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It is noteworthy that the mixing question seems to be 
most prominent as the problem oni See in language retention, 
Sensitivity to the negative effects of such retention is, of course, 
most significant in an avowedly multicultural society. Thus, we 
suggest this to be a relevant finding of this study since it 
documents a major concern of some members of non-official language 
groups opposed to language retention. Clearly, as we have earlier 
indicated, these views are important since any decisions arising 
out of the study must take into account the effect of any changes 
on Canadians of ethnic origin who may be opposed to language retention. 

In this study, those respondents negative to support 
were generally in a very small minority but we feel their position 
needs very careful analysis and we note that views on the use of 
the non-official language as detrimental to complete mixing with 
other Canadians have been quite strongly expressed. Furthermore, 
this expression is not completely related to a particular generation 
or to a single non-official language group. On the other hand, there 
is very powerful evidence that positive reasons for the support of 
language retention are held by the vast majority of respondents and it 
is reasonable to assume that policy directions in this behalf would 
be very well received by the groups involved. 

We noted earlier that we were interested in the ethnic 
organizations which might contribute to language retention. Our data 


showed that participation in organized clubs and groups, other than 
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churches, by members of the sample was not markedly high. While It was 
not possible to suggest that groups and .organizations are not presently 
factors in ethnic groups! activities in the cities studied, It would 
certainly seem that the various clubs and such are not dominant In the 
social structure of the respondents' lives in Canada and that they 
currently should not be overestimated as sources of cultural and 
linguistic retention. It should be pointed out, however, that without 
such clubs, cultural and linguistic viability might be further impaired. 
Moreover, the club leaders may have some potential to mobilize political 
support for their points of view. Nevertheless, only one in ten res- 
pondents was engaged in an ethnic club or organization. To estimate 
relative importance of ethnic clubs, etc., compared with similar French 
or English organizations, we would require a study of, or figures 
concerning the latter. 

On the other hand, there may be a factor of "cultural" 
retention potential among the organizations used by the low retention 
support groups, such as Scandinavians and Dutch. In short, the 
possibility exists that cultural factors, other than linguistic, can 
be preserved by ethnic clubs, particularly those which deal with 
sports, arts, and social facets of ethnic relevance. 

The relationship of the Church to lanquage retention is of 
considerable interest. It is very clear that there is a relationship 
between language preference in Church and support for language 


retention. There are hazards in drawing conclusions of a causative 
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nature from correlational data but we did consider it likely that the 
Church plays some role in language maintenance. Quite possibly, like 
the media and language support, the roles are interactive and the 
Church might, in some instances, be strongly substained should 
language be preserved. On a group-by-group basis, the relevance of 
the Church becomes even more notable. Its importance in the case of 
the Greek language is most marked. This is in sharp contrast to its 
very low relevance in the preservation of the Dutch lanquage where 
almost all services were conducted in the official languages. It may 
be that a continuation of the trend towards use of the dominant local 
language in some churches will diminish the viability of the non- 
official language concerned and possibly erode its basis of support 


among those concerned in religious factors. 


We investigated a number of other organizations and 
activities which might encourage the retention of the non-official 
language. These included the question of more visits to the old 
country, the establishment of summer camps for children, the establishment 
at; Sean cultural centres and the provision of more books in the ancestral 
language. Each of these was examined in the context of language know- 
ledge by groups and the data obtained illustrated the close relationship 
that existed between knowledge of the language and support for its 
retention. We have presented these data in detail in Chapter IV. 
Generally, these organizations do not currently play a very substantial 


role in language retention, but that thoy may well be developed to do 
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so. Currently, they received most support from those who already have 
sone knowledge of the ancestral tongue and least from those whose 
linguistic retention is very small or has vanished. 

Perhaps the most direct attempt at languaae retention is 
made through instruction in groups-supported schools. Since the 
schools are intended for the instruction of children, they are a 
direct expression of parent's interest in providing for language 
retention. Therefore, only parents were asked to consider questions 
regarding the desirability of children's retention of the non-official 
language. The data suggested an almost complete lack of opposition to 
children's retention of the language, even in the generally indifferent 
and opposed groups. We have argued that where parents are concerned, 
language retention is considered to be a good thing for thelr children 
whose time could be readily made available by parents for learning the 
non-official language. Whether thls would be the case if there were 
to be conflicts with other activities considered essential for the 
child's education was not ascertained. In any case, there is very 
clear evidence that the ethnic schools are an active force in language 
retention. 

The schools were found to be in widespread use for most 
groups interested in language retention. Nearly one quarter of our 
respondents would have supported Increasing their number and improving 
their quality. However, at least a third considered such schools 


relatively unimportant in language retention. In short, our respondents 
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are divided on the issue to a marked degree. 

Again the pattern changes when group-by-group results 
are considered. There is strong support found among Greeks, 
Ukrainians, Italians and Chinese compared with minor interest 
among the Dutch and the Scandinavians. The split is very much 


apparent in these data and among results bearing on the best type 


of school to provide instruction in non-official languages. 
We have found that, in general, it is not the ethnic 
school which is most favoured but the public school, and especially 
the lower grades of the public school. There is very strong and 
clear support among many members of Canada's ethnic minority 
groups for inclusion of the non-official languages in the courses 
of instruction and as vehicles of instruction in the public schools 
and especially in the elementary schools. This point should not be 
missed since it reflects a high degree of concern expressed by many 
parents for the teaching of the ancestral language to their children. 
Indeed, many said they would insist on their children taking the 
courses and almost all would encourage them to do so. The degree 
of intensity was closely related to generation however, and we 
should point out that there was a substantial lessening of insistence 
and a greater degree of indifference recorded as generation increased. 
Not surprisingly, a large number of respondents felt 
the primary responsibility for the teaching of cultural and linguistic 
retention lay with parents, but our data on loss-by-generation 


indicate this task is not being successfully borne by parents. 
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Actually, the job of preserving language is quite possibly beyond 
them and we feel this is illustrated by the number (more than or 
close to half in all but the older families group) who nominated 
the schools as the prime agent of retention. 

These data have substantial importance for multicultural 
policy development at all levels and we suggest that very detailed 
cross-tabulations of the current data and further studies by 
educational researchers be commissioned. The roles of education 
agencies are difficult to manage because of the cross-—jurisdictional 
problems involved. However, it is very obvious that, for whatever 
they are worth, the ethnic schools are not seen by members of their 
groups as the best agency to shoulder the burden of language and 
heritage retention. There is a strongly expressed view that the 
best place to achieve their aim is the public school system, 

There is mixed feeling as to who should foot the bill. While more than 
a third of all respondents in every generational group would call on 

the Canadian taxpayer to cover the cost of the provision of courses in, 
of and about the non-official language and culture, almost as many 

would place it directly on the parents and a substantial number would 
place it on the groups involved. In short, there are very mixed views 
on the costing of the teaching of the non-official language and culture 
and we suspect that there would be a strong demand for shared respon- 
sibility if programs involving these Issues were to be promoted, whether 


in formal or informal educational institutions. 
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There are many other areas upon which we have presented 


our data and might wel! be included in this review and discussion, 


but we feel that we have touched some of the more significant 
findings. The others might well wait for more detailed analyses 
to examine the patterns and trends within them. Before concluding 
the chapter, however, we need to turn to a brief examination 

a the more important variables in the correlates of language 
retention and support. They can be summed up quite quickly, but a 
description of their full impact must wait further multivariate 
investigation. 

We have found that generation is the principal correlate 
of knowledge of the language of ethnic origin, and that This 
variable is most highly correlated among the groups most interested 
in laaguage survival. Generational status strongly affects language 
knowledge which, in turn, affects self-Identification. Taken 
together, these three variables are prime correlates of support for 
language retention, especially among those groups wherein language is 
a strong and viable factor. 

When generation, language knowledge and sel f-identi fication 
are included in the regression equation they tend to absorb almost 
all the variance that might have been contributed by other factors. 
We are aware of the statistical distribution problems in some of 
the data, especially in the high first generation representation, 


but we argue that the three variables described above are very 
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important determinants of support for language retention and awareness 
of their effects should be a useful major facet in policy making and 


further investigation. 


Having arrived at the end of a very long and complex report, 
we must note that in terms of study of the problem of language 
and culture in the context of Canadian Multiculturalism we are 
in fact at the beginning. This statement is more than a cliché'd 
turn of phrase, because what we believe to be the most important 
fact of our research is that it has provided a beginning. We have, 
for the first time in this country, a wealth, almost an abundance, 
of information on our citizens and residents of origins of other 
than French or English. We have data that will fuel research, both 
theoretical and applied, for several years and we have a base 
against which change and effect can be measured. 

We sincerely hope that our report will give impetus 
to initiatives in multiculturalism and provide the knowledge 


essential to the success of those initiatives. 


APPENDIX A 


STRATA CONSTRUCT ION 


APPENDIX A 
STRATA CONSTRUCTION 
Each metropolitan area was stratified by ethnic-language 

group, using census tracts (CT's) as units. In order to execute this 
task, the distribution of persons having each "mother tongue" was tabu- 
lated for each CT in the five metropolitan areas, using data from the 
1971 census. The following series of decision-rules was used to allocate 
individual CT's to one of ten possible ethnic strata, or to an eleventh 


Gallied: “residual. 


1. If the per cent whose mother tongue was a 
particular one of the ten ethnic languages 
exceeded 1.8 times the metropolitan average, 
the CT was allocated to that particular ethnic 
stratum; otherwise it was allocated to the 
residual stratum. 


2 If a particular cr quali tied “foreinelustongimn 
more than one ethnic stratum, it was allocated 
to the stratum representing the smallest ethnic- 
language group (to increase information on the 
whereabouts of members of the small group). 


3. If after all cT's have been classified according to 
the above criteria, a particular stratum contains 
less than 3 percent of the metropolitan population, 
that stratum was dropped from the list for the 
metropolitan area, and the CT's allocated to other 
strata according to the above decision rules. (the 
only exception to this rule was the Scandinavian 
stratum in Vancouver. There were so few Scandinavians 
in other metropolitan areas that it has to be 
included in Vancouver despite its small size). 


The results of this stratification procedure are presented in 
Tables AJA, 6. * 


ee ed 


*The strata for Ukranians and Poles were merged in Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Edmonton. 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLING PARAMETERS 

The sampling procedure entailed the specification of three 
parameters. Two were used in the first phase cluster sampling before 
screening: the rules for selecting cluster units within each strata, 
and the rules for selecting households within cluster units. One was 
used in the second phase sampling after screening: subsampling ratios 
within each city and group. The present appendix describes how these 
were established. 
SAMPLE ESTIMATES 

The efficiency of the sample could be maximized if we know 
approximately how ethnic groups are distributed throughout the five 
cities under study. This information was not available from the 1971 
census at the time the sample was designed. Ethnic background data 
were available from the 1961 census, but significant immigration had 
occurred during the 1960's, and this immigration was not in proportion 
to existing ethnic group sizes. The 1961 census data on ethnicity 
therefore was too far out of date for our purposes. Estimates of the 
1971 distribution of ethnic groups by city were made in the following 
way. It was assumed that the ratio of the number of persons with a 
given mother tongue to the number of persons from the corresponding 
ethnic background would remain constant from 1961 to 1971. These 
ratios could be computed from the 1961 census data. Information on 
mother tongue was available from the 1971 census. Under the 


assumption of constant mother tongue to ethnic group ratios, an 
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estimate of the size of the ethnic group in 1971 could be calculated. 
The assumption is probably not entirely valid, since if changes 
between 1961 and 1971 involved primarily immigration, then the ratio 
of mother tongue and ethnicity could be expected to change. Never- 
theless, the calculations would provide estimates better than those 
which might have been made on the basis of 1961 census data alone. 

The next step was to assign a sampling ratio to each stratum 
in each city. The sampling ratios assigned were the minimum ratio for 
first phase sampling which would ensure that the final sample would 
contain at least the number of eligible respondents desired for each 
city and group (see chapter 2, and Table 3.3), based upon estimated 
distributions of ethnic groups in each city. It was believed initially 
that the use of differential strata sampling ratios would significantly 
increase screening efficiency. However, as was indicated in chapter OO, 
the sample estimates showed this would not be the case because of the 
geographical dispersion of ethnic group members throughout each city. 
Thus sampling ratios ordinarily did not vary among strata within cities, 
although they did vary between cities. The sampling ratios are given 
in Table B.l1. Ina few cases, variation in strata sampling ratios 
within cities was needed. Strata for small and relatively segregated 
groups nceded to be oversampled to ensure minimum sample size. This 
was true of the Portuguese in Montreal and Toronto, and of the Greeks 
in Toronto. The residual strata in Montreal was undersampled because 


of its large size. Otherwise the strata sampling ratios were uniform 
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TABLE B.1 


First phase sampling ratios, by stratum 


Sample 

City Stratum Ratio 
Montreal Portuguese - 0090000 
Residual ~0009000 
All Other Strata - 0020500 
Toronto Portuguese -0036000 
Greek -0039000 
All Other Strata -0016831 
Winnipeg All Strata -0092548 
Edmonton All Strata -0100866 
Vancouver All Strata -0056195 
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within cities. 
THE CLUSTER SAMPLE DESIGN FOR FIRST PHASE SAMPLING 

The cluster sample design for the first phase of sampling 
was guided by the strata sampling ratios. For example, in Vancouver 
the city-wide sampling ratio of 0.0049195 applied to a 1971 popu- 
lation of 1,082,355 yields a first phase sample of 5,000 persons. Of 
course these 5,000 persons were not selected at random throughout 
Vancouver. In the cluster sample design, the cluster unit is the 
enumeration area (EA), a subunit of the census tract (CT), which 
contains on the average about 350 households. The cluster sample was 
designed in such a way that the strata sampling ratio would govern 
both the rate at which EA's would be relocated in each stratum and the 
rate at which households were selected within each EA. 

Subsampling within EA's was necessary so that a sufficiently 
large number of EA's could be included in each stratum. If a typical 
FA contains 350 households, then in Vancouver, only 5,000 + 350, or 
about 14, EA's could be chosen in all Vancouver. That would be an 
average of only two EA's in each of Vancouver's seven strata. Field 
operations would be streamlined but sampling errors would be too high. 
As a compromise, it was decided to subsample about 35 households in 
each EA, 

The number of EA's selected in each stratum was constrained 
by an additional factor, other than the strata sampling ratio and the 
target of 35 households per EA. Because there was to be replicated 


sampling, it was necessary that an even number of EA's be selected 
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in each stratum. That way, two independent samples of EA's could be 
drawn in each stratum, 

This whole procedure is best summarized by means of example. 
In a Vancouver stratum with 30,000 households, the first phase strata 
sampling ratio of 0.0049195 indicates a target sample of 148 households. 
This would suggest that an even four EA's are needed in that particular 
stratum, on the assumption that in each EA, about 35 households would 
be sampled. If a selected EA contained 250 households, then a sub- 
sampling ratio of 1:7 would be used (simple ratios being necessary at 
this stage to simplify the field operation - an interviewer would 
simply stop at every seventh house in the EA). Following standard 
statistical procedure for cluster samples, the probability of selecting 
each EA was proportional to its size. 

In each household, one individual was chosen for inclusion 
in the second phase sampling frame. The term "household" here is not 
used in the conventional sense. For the purposes of this study, a 
household which the screening interviewer found to contain persons 
whose ethnic background fell into more than one of the ten groups 
included in the study would be divided into an appropriate number of 
"pseudo-households", one corresponding to each ethnic origin. Thus a 
unique identification of the ethnic origin of the pseudo-household is 
possible. Every household is broken up into as many pseudo-households 
as there are adults in the household with different ethnic origin. 
Thus, for example, a household which turns‘out to contain 2 Greek, 


2 Italian, one Indonesian and one Romanian eligible adult will be 
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"broken up" into 3 pseudo-households: one contains 2 Greeks, one the 

2 Italians, and one the 2 "Others" (who are ineligible for interviewing). 
In case the screening interviewer discovered that a given household is 
actually two (or more) pseudo-households, each of the "new" households 
were included, with a screening for eligible respondents to be conducted 
within each of the pseudo-households. 

SECOND PHASE SAMPLING 

The second phase sampling ratios, displayed in Table B.2, 
were established to produce a final sample in conformity with the group- 
by-city sample size requirements. These ratios were established in 
advance of the field operation on the basis of the sample estimates 
already described. Whole number ratios were used again to simplify 
field operations. 

Since the sample estimates were only approximate, the 
application of the second phase sampling yielded a sample only in 
approximate, rather than exact, correspondence with the group-by-city 
sample size requirements. The estimated yield from the application 
of these sampling ratios to screened respondents is presented in 
Table B.3. These expected sample figures represent the number of 
respondents expected to turn up in the entire metropolitan areas, not 
just in particular strata. For example, it was expected that 32 Germans 
would turn up in the Toronto sample, even though there was no German 
stratum designated for Toronto. 

The expected sample take conforms to the group-by-city 


sample size requirements in many respects, though not in all (compare 
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TABLE B.2 


Second phase sampling ratios for eligible respondents, by ethnic group 
and city 


CLiy 

Ethnic 

Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 
German 1:1 1:4 1:4 1:4 1:9 
Ukrainan 1:1 1:2 1:4 pie Se e2 
Italian 4:5 2:5 1:3 £33 123 
Dutch 1:1 2:3 Lo ura ek 
Scandinavian 1:1 1:1 ie Led rel 
Polish 1:1 1:3 2:3 1:1 2:3 
Chinese 1:1 Lid 1:1 1:2 vel 
Greek 1;1 ile 1:1 1:1 Beg 
Hungarian otk 1:1 ek bel 1:1 


Portuguese 1:1 1:1 ed x Ie ibrgat 


Expected sample distribution, by ethnic qroup and city 
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TABLE B.3 


a a a a 


Ethnic 
Group 


City 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


SS 


Edmonton Vancouver 


Total 


a 


German 
Ukrainian 
Italian 
Dutch 
Scandinavian 
Polish 
Chinese 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Portuguese 


Total 


38 


20 


100 


495 


ae 


37 


182 


35 


21 


30 


20 


89 


30 


93 


584 


93 


oS 


24 


17 


100 


102 


16 


11 


17 


23 


498 


53 


499 


29 


34 


36 


102 


138 


18 


107 


13 


18 


14 


509 


2585 
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with Table 3.3). In Vancouver, for example, it was expected that 
sufficiently large samples of Chinese, Dutch, and Scandinavians could 
be obtained. Similarly, in Edmonton, the expectation was that adequate 
samples of Dutch, Germans, Poles and Ukranians would result. As a 
matter of fact, it proved possible to manipulate the sampling ratios to 
yield approximately the desired sample takes in every case except for 
the Chinese in Toronto, the Hungarians both in Toronto and Montreal, and 
the Portuguese in Montreal. 

The actual sample fell short of the expected sample by 152 
respondents, or about 6 percent (compare Table 3.6 with Table B.3). 
The Chinese and Portuguese samples turned out to be even smaller than 
initially expected. The only other somewhat disappointing result was 
the Greek sample, which was small because it fell short in Montreal. 
The Hungarian sample turned out larger than expected. There were other 
ethnic groups for which the sample takes fell short of expectations in 


specific cities, but the difference was made up by excess in others. 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE WEIGHTS 

Use of the interview data to estimate population 
characteristics entails that the data be weighted to compensate for 
differential sampling probabilities, and for differential interview 
completion rates. In general, the weight factor is defined as the 
inverse of the probability of selection of the unit sampled. The 
sampling probabilities can be calculated by multiplying together the 
probability associated with each successive stage of the sampling 
procedure. Thus, the probability that any individual from one of the 
ten ethnic groups was included in the final sample is a product of the 
following probabilities; 

FIRST PHASE CLUSTER SAMPLING 

1. the probability of selection of the enumeration 
area in which the individual resides 

2. the subsampling ratio of households within 
the enumeration area 

3. the probability of being selected within 
the household (the inverse of the number 
of persons in the household) 

4, the probability that the first phase screening 
interview was completed (estimated on a city-by- 
stratum basis). 

SECOND PHASE SAMPLING 

5. the second phase sampling ratio in the 
particular city and ethnic group 

6. the probability that the second phase main 
interview was competed (estimated on a city- 
by-stratum basis). 

The first phase sampling probabilities 1 and 2 were 


established so that the overall first phase sampling ratios would 


be approximately as in Table B.1. However, the weight factors associated 
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with first phase sampling are not exactly the inverse of the first phase 
sampling ratios. Instead, they are the inverse of the product of the 
actual probability of selection of the EA's, and the probability of 


selection within the FA's. Thus: 


Ee Pg ea 
Pp! 


P 
EA EA 

where Wy is the weighting factor associated with probabilities 1 and 2 
above; Pp, is the first probability (for selection of the EA) and Pra’ the 
second probability (for selection of households within the FA). This should 
be clear from the discussion in Appendix B where sampling parameters were 
discussed, but it may be helpful to discuss in more detail the relation 
between the first phase sampling ratios and sampling probabilities. 

The probability of selection of an EA was directly proportional 
to the number of FA's to be selected within the stratum, and to the size 
Ofeche FA relative to the size of the stratum. That is, 

Ppa, = DNEA 
Nop 
where Pan is the probability of selection of an FA, n is the number of 
EA's to be selected in the CT, Ake is the number of households in the EA, 
and Non is the number of households in the stratum. The paramter n is 
directly proportional to the first phase sampling ratio, s, and the size 


of the CT, N and inversely proportional to the desired sample take 


ST 


within the EA, which was set to be about 35. But it is further constrained 


by the fact that it must be an even integer. Thus, we can in general 
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write only: 


where nm is rounded to the nearest even integer. The probability of 
selection within the EA's is directly proportional to the desired sample 
take within the EA, about 35, and inversely proportional to the size of 
the FA, Nia. But again it was constrained to be some integer ratio to 
facilitate field operations. Thus, we can in general write only: 


a 
Pin' yy 


——— 


Nea 
where 1 " is rounded to the nearest integer. Now we can show simpl 
Pra Ip+y 


the relation between Wi 2 and Si. 
ev 


ee 1 
Pepi 
EFA FA 
= a) 
nN 
EA Peat 
Noo 
1 
[(Y 
COATS © eh 


This shows that the relation between the weights and the first phase 
sampling ratios are only approximate, so that the weights must be 


computed from the actual sampling probabilities at the EA level. 


APPENDIX D 


SOC 1O-DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 


APPENDIX D 
SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
The tables included in this appendix illustrate the data 
obtained from the respondents on a variety of variables of a socio- 
demographic type. Some of these tables have been included in the 
text but a number are repeated here to provide a quick reference to 


socio-demographic features of the study. 
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TABLE D.2 


Proportional distribution of the weiahted sample, by grouns in each city 


City 

Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver (N) 

Chinese 6.0 33.6 Jal 2051 46.6 ©, °S:77636} 
Dutch 5.4 49.0 1242 12.8 20.5 ( 76,638) 
German 6.4 39.4 17.6 10.6 26.1 ( 303,876) 
Greek PEA 63.6 int 0.8 Sao ( 88,642) 
Hungarian 27.6 52.4 6.3 4.7 8.9 ( 34,866) 
Italian 35.08 54.3 0.7 LEAS) 8.2 ( 382,499) 
Polish 20.6 34.5 i936 20.2 Loge ( 91,066) 
Portuguese 1359 Wg 3.8 aoe S25 ( Byf/ pA SOS) 
Scandinavian AER: 229 13.9 14.8 46.6 ( 69,353) 
Ukrainian S23 PAST S208 24.9 L260 ( 281,656) 


Total 17.6 44.2 11.8 8.9 17.4 (1,343,588) 
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TABLE D.3 


Country of origin of respondent, by ethnic qroup 


ee a ee ee, ee ee 
Country of Birth 


Ethnic United Aus- Ger- Hol- Por- Den- 

Group Canada States _tria many Greece land Italy tugal mark 

Chinese nw OR) 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Dutch 2829 363 0.0 Dol 0.0 60.0 0.6 0.0 0.5 
German 36.3 Sel Sed 41.4 0.0 G2 Dea 0.0 0.0 
Greek 4.2 0.3 0.0 0.5 @Syos 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Hun- 

garian a7 50 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.0 Oo2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Italian EB 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.2 O50 tidied. 0054 0.0 
Polish SLes 0.0 0.0 S21 0.0 0.0 0.6 9.0 0.0 
Portu- 

guese O53 0.3 0.0 oPae) rae 0.0 0.0 88.1 0.0 
Scandi- 

navian 64.2 3.9 0.0 LORS 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 14.5 
Ukrai- 

nian 63.5 Oe 10 7a | 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Total 3156 ies 1.4 10.0 569 30 2ee2 Sac 0.8 


Cont"de/... 
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TABLE D.3 


(continued) 


Ethnic Nor- 


Group wa 
Chinese 0.0 
Dutch 0.0 
German 0.0 
Greek 0.0 
Hun- 

garian 0.0 
Italian 0.0 
Polish 0.0 
Portu- 
guese 0.0 
Scandi- 
navian S45) 
Ukrai- 

nian 0.0 
Total 0.3 


Swe- 
den 


Hun= 


0.0 


0.0 


tA F 


Rus- 
jary sia land Ukraine Chira Kong Other 


Country of Birth 


Po- 


0.0 0.0 
Oois 7 iso 
OST. wo 29 


0.0 20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


55.0 


Hong 


Pe 
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1.8 


2.8 


6.3 


Zeek 


( 


(N) 


57,636) 
76,637) 
303,874) 


88,641) 


34,866) 
382 ,500) 


91,066) 


57,365) 


69,353) 


181,652) 


(1,343,580) 
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TABLE D.5 


Parent(s) lived with during the pre-adult years of respondents then 


living in Canada 


Ethnic Both Father 
Group and Mother 
Chinese 29.9 
Dutch 48.1 
German 46.9 
Greek 14.1 
Hungarian 30.4 
Italian 32e2 
Polish S8eL 
Portuguese BS tS) 
Scandinavian 67.1 
Ukrainian 1662 
TOTAL 43.8 


Parent(s) Lived With 


Father 
Only 


Mother 


Only 


Other 


Inapp. 


( 


( 


(N) 
57,636) 
76, 637) 

303,872) 
88,641) 
34,866) 

382,499) 
91,066) 
57,365) 
69,353) 


BOL OSL) 


(1,343,585) 
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TABLE D.6 


Age of respondent upon arrival in Canada 


Absolute 

Age Frequency Percent 

0-5 2,448 O52 

6-11 26,077 Lo 

12-17 73,893 5.6 

18-25 333,945 24.8 

26-35 222,191 16.4 

36-50 117,378 8.9 

51-60 14,180 a 
Over 60 5,722 0.5 
Inapp. 547,737 40.8 


TOTAL 1,343 ,547 100.0 
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TABLE D.7 


Age at which respondent learned Eng!ish wel! enough to use it In 
conversation 


Absolute 
Age Frequency Percent 
0-5 135,694 10.1 
6-11 187,706 14.0 
12-17 118,044 8.9 
18-25 263,505 Li7so 
26-35 150,712 il.2 
36-50 61,307 4.5 
51-60 8,887 0.5 
Over 60 0 0.0 
Don't Know 2,199 0.2 
Inapp. 442,523 32.9 


TOTAL 1,343,563 100.0 
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TABLE D.8 


Age at which respondent learned French well enough to use it In 


conversation 


Absolute 
Age Frequency 
0-5 13,339 
6-11 27,206 
12-17 59,176 
18-25 39,085 
26-35 35,544 
36-50 10,719 
51-60 
Over 60 
Don't Know 600 
Inapp. 1,157,760 


TOTAL 1,343, 


404 


Percent 
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TABLE D,9 


Age at which resnondent learned the non-official l!anquage wel! enough 
to use it In conversation 


Absoulte 
Age Frequency Percent 
0-5 27,942 2.0 
6-11 13,153 1.0 
12-17, 5,202 O25 
18-25 4,275 0.4 
26-35 622 0.0 
36-50 692 18 8 I 
51-60 * &4 
Over 60 el 
Don't Know 615 0.0 
Inapp. 1,290,768 Sonu 


TOTAL 1,343,259 100.0 
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TABLE D.10 


Country of birth of the respondent's mother 


a a Ff 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 208,253 15,5 
United States 26,201 2.0 
Austria 36,821 PAE | 
Germany 150,828 11.2 
Greece 80,458 6.0 
Holland 55,099 4.1 
Italy 340,410 hs eee 
Portugal 53,790 4.0 
Denmark 12,613 0.9 
Norway 7,556 0.6 
Sweden 6,010 0.4 
Hungary 31,014 Paes 
Poland 82,781 6.2 
Russia 43,628 Sher 
Ukraine $3,115 6.2 
China 41,716 Sel 
Hong Kong 7,106 0.5 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 48,293 3.6 
Don't Know 1,529 0.1 
TOTAL 1,343,572 100.0 
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TABLE D.11 


Country of birth of the respondent's father 


—_—_—_—_—_— > nnn eer ee 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 153,426 4 
United States 28,147 Ze 
Austria 32,238 2.4 
Germany 159,918 BE Bee 
Greece 80,392 6.0 
Holland 58,937 4.4 
Italy 353,094 26.3 
Portugal 53,094 4.0 
Denmark 15,844 Abs 
Norway 10,695 0.8 
Sweden L979 0.9 
Hungary 33,268 26) 
Poland 92,698 Gao 
Russia 44,018 Sia3 
Ukraine 102,193 Tae 
China 46,744 30 
Hong Kong 7,164 Oa 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 29,260 Za 
Don't Know 27195 O22 
TOTAL 1,343,575 100.0 
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TABLE D,12 
Country of birth of the respondent's grandmother 


a mmr er 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 36,530 Zeit 
United States 14,599 Lez 
Austria 37,406 Pats: 
Germany 195,151 14.5 
Greece 79,964 6,0 
Holland 61,633 4.6 
Italy 366,811 27638 
Portugal 53,565 4.0 
Denmark 20,561 BBs 
Norway 17,453 a aE 
Sweden 14,917 Lee 
Hungary 33,168 Zen 
Poland 85,840 6.4 
Russia 39,944 30 
Ukraine 120,267 9.0 
China 52,484 Jeo 
Hong Kong 2,719 O.2 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 26,025 1.9 
Don't Know 45,620 3.4 
TOTAL 1,343,580 100.0 


Country of birth of the respondent's grandfather 


Country 
Of Birth 


Canada 
United States 
Austria 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 
Ukraine 
China 

Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Other 
Don't Know 


TOTAL 
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TABLE D.13 


Absolute 
Frequency 


27,515 
12,824 
33,738 

210,150 
80,071 
61,853 

371,077 
53,418 
21,275 
19,319 
15,807 
32,371 
86,939 
33,318 

124,469 
52,438 

2,719 
52 
24,795 
41,344 


1,343,580 


Percent 


100.0 
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TABLE D.14 


Country of birth of the respondent's spouse 


a ene een es eee ee Se 


Country Absolute 

Or Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada soi 7262 Fd SAA k 
United States Lee oly, d betes 
Austria 20,792 eS 
Germany 93,214 6.9 
Greece 64,186 4.8 
Holland 41,297 ee 
Italy 260,918 19.4 
Portugal 42,346 Siete 
Denmark 9,067 0.7 
Norway 2,988 0.2 
Sweden 3,684 0.3 
Hungary ZO,oo> nS: 
Poland 30,875 75S! 
Russia 18,380 eA 
Ukraine 35,995 Zell 
China 24,696 L.8 
Hong Kong 3,369 OFS 
Taiwan 424 0.0 
Other 88,516 6.6 
Inapp. 207,695 1535 
TOTAL 1,343,558 100.0 


Country of birth of the mother of the respondent's spouse 


Country 
Of Birth 


Canada 


United States 


Austria 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 
Ukraine 
China 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 


Other 


Don't Know 
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TABLE D.15 


Absolute 
Frequency 


200,045 
28,817 
24,748 
92,265 
64,058 
44,615 

260,148 
43,095 
10,428 

4,133 
4,979 
20,922 
57,920 
23,794 
65,744 
31,143 
1,625 
424 

133,077 
12,115 

207,695 


1,343,564 


Percent 
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TABLE D.16 


Country of birth of the father of the respondent's spouse 


a eS i See ee | 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 176,147 dae 
United States 18,770 1.4 
Austria 27,248 as0 
Germany 102,694 7.6 
Greece 63,304 4.7 
Holland 46,439 < PS 
Italy 274,640 20.4 
Portugal 43,095 haw 
Denmark 10,120 0.8 
Norway 4,675 Oa! 
Sweden pee O25 
Hungary 20,591 io 
Poland 63,824 4.8 
Russia 21,960 0 
Ukraine 71,940 5.4 
China 32,083 2.4 
Hong Kong 1,625 OL 
Taiwan 424 0.0 
Other 132,707 2 .e 
Don't Know bo We a Ee 0.7 
Inapp. 207,695 2 
TOTAL 1,343,564 100.0 


Number of years of education of the respondent, by group 


Ethnic Group 0-8 years 


Chinese 
Dutch 

German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


ral WO 


30.2 


18.2 


5735S 


16.0 


61.6 


2000 


Tee 


24.3 


27.0 


38.6 
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TABLE D.17 


Years of Education 


9-12 years 
Zig 
48.9 
58.0 
Shee 
41.8 
2255 
49.3 
14.1 
Soe 
47.0 


SIRS, 


13-26 years 


SL.2 


( 
( 
( 


( 


(N) 
57,636) 
76,637) 
303 ,873) 
88,642) 
34,866) 
38,501) 
91,066) 
57,365) 
69 ,353) 


181,655) 


(1,343,592) 
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TABLE D.18 


Number of years of education of the respondent's mother 


rc 


Years of Absolute 

Education Frequency Percent 
0-8 years 832326 62.0 
9-12 years 223,573 16.7 
13-26 years 60,729 4.4 
Don't Know 226,941 26.9 
Inapp. 


Total 1,343,564 100.0 
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TABLE D.19 


Number of years of education of the respondent's father 


Years of Absolute 

Education Frequency Percent 
0-8 years 783,640 58.4 
9-12 years 210,712 15.6 
13-26 years 86,893 tr) 
Don't Know 262,326 LORS 
Inapp. 


Total 1,343,563 100.0 
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TABLE D.20 


Number of years of education of the respondent's spouse 


NT 


Years of Absolute 

Education Frequency Percentage 
0-8 years 510,072 38.1 
9-12 years 465,237 3052 
13-26 years 188,808 14.1 
Don't Know 31,290 Zee 
Inapp. 208,170 15,5 


Total 1,343,569 100.0 
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TABLE D,21 


Past attendance of ethnic school, by respondent 


Absolute 
Attendance Frequency Percent 
Number 497,025 37.0 
Full-Time 22,412 | 
Part-Time 129,193 9.6 
Inapp. 693,416 5156 


Total 1,343,541 100.0 
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TABLE D, 22 


Respondent's percention of the effectiveness of the ethnic school In 
teaching the non-official lanquage 


Absolute 
Effectiveness Freguency Percent 
Very Useful 69,858 See 
Somewhat Useful 47,186 3.5 
Not Very Useful 20,065 Lio 
Not Useful At All 147312 ue 
Don't Know 500 0.0 
Inapp. 1,190,289 88.6 


Total 1,343,393 100.0 
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TABLE D.23 

Age of respondents, by groups 
Age 

Ethnic 
Group 18=25 26=35 36-50 51-60 Over 60 (N) 
Chinese EFA | SiSheudl Zoo 4.1 Grea? ( 56,948) 
Dutch 16.3 PP See 39.5 TLs2 L057 ( 716,072) 
German 18.9 24.8 SeAc UL Ae: Oey (3027963) 
Greek 24.4 33,8 B20 S14 WKS ( 87,622) 
Hungarian 16.9 ae es Pid pr Bl 23.26 ( 34,414) 
Italian vA | 24.1 ahec 9.4 Fok ( » 382,502) 
Polish Lon 7 22.42 PAS eae 8 Lack A ae ee) ( 89,165) 
Portuguese 18.6 35105 Si Zioull 6.1 2a ( 56,737) 
Scandinavian 16.9 22.4 3275 LO TeR0 ( 68,122) 
Ukrainian 19.4 20.9 3256 2260 14.3 (+ 179,217) 


Total 20.4 24.9 34.1 1032 1.04 (1,333,752) 
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TABLE D,24 


Proportion fin each generational group according to ethnic origin 


i a Se WS eee oe a eee So le, 
Percent Generation 


Ethnic First Second Older 

Group Immigrants Generation Generation Families (N) 
Portuguese 99.5 0.0 0.0 6.5 (6 S77365) 
Greek 95.8 335 0.8 0.0 ( 88,640) 
Chinese 88.7 8.6 2: 0.7 ( 57,636) 
Hungarian 83.0 15.0 1.8 0.2 ( 34,866) 
Italian 81.7 13-8 4.5 Osl ( 382,499) 
Dutch 70.3 Dee 779 Gov ( 76,637) 
German 62.8 17.6 14.6 4.9 ( 303,874) 
Polish 48.4 40.9 Sie Orv ( 91,066) 
Ukrainian 34.9 44.3 £959 150 {. 181,655) 
Scandinavian 34.6 44.5 18.6 262 ( 69,353) 


Total 67.8 20.8 5 pe (1,343,586) 
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TABLE D.25 


Generation distribution, by ethnic groups 


Ethnic 
Group 
Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 


Total 


Generation 
STi a) Ee Se Ss > = SeGOnG—- par OLdereaun. 
Immigrant Generation Generation Families 
51,097 4,956 1197 386 
53,841 11,638 6,002 5,156 
190,746 53,626 44,471 15,9031 
84,875 3,076 689 0 
28 ,930 5,234 620 82 
312,411 52,638 17,048 403 
44,115 37,261 9,038 652 
57,003 0 0 312 
23,996 30,866 12,900 1,591 
637378 80,421 367,225 1,230 
910,442 279,716 128,091 25,042 


( 
( 


( 
( 


( 
( 
( 
( 


(N) 


57,636) 
76,637) 
303,874) 
88,640) 
34,866) 
382,499) 
91,066) 
57,365) 
69,353) 


481,655) 


(1,343,586) 
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TABLE D.26 


Mother tongue stated by respondents 


Absolute 
Mother Tongue Frequency Percent 
English 254,419 1839 
French 227137 £36 
German 21 OS 16<2 
Greek 80,821 6.0 
Dutch 57,435 4.3 
Italian 336,867 25.1 
Portuguese 55,702 4.1 
Danish 10,723 0.8 
Norwegian 6,144 O55 
Swedish 6,285 0.5 
Hungarian 30,456 233 
Polish 58,398 4.3 
Russian 4,396 0.3 
Ukrainian 137,046 102 
Chinese 52,900 cS 
Other 12,134 O79 


TOTAL 1,343,566 100.0 
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TABLE D,.28 


Composition of respondent's neighbourhood 


Ethnic Composition 


Ethnic Mostly English/ 

Group Ethnic French Canadian Other Mixed Don't Know 
Chinese 16.9 32.2 4.4 41.7 4.9 
Dutch a ANY 39.8 2.9 5232 3.4 
German BDA, 36.3 4.1 51.5 Gee 
Greek 37.4 22.6 sao 3555 A ee 
Hungarian 0.0 40.8 Zee 55,0 Leo 
Italian 24.9 22.9 2.4 47.5 nS | 
Polish O73 31.4 So 62.0 2.6 
Portuguese 20.9 Lys | 6.4 pop pal © 4.9 
Scandinavian On 39.3 Smt 52.0 aed 
Ukrainian 6.7 Loe e Sen 66.3 2 ee 
Total 12.6 28.2 Sad 51.8 366 
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TABLE D,32 


Present strength of respondent's reliqtous beliefs 


Ethnic Very 

Group Strong 
Chinese ot 
Dutch 36.9 
German 1955 
Greek 48.3 
Hungarian 19.6 
Italian 42.8 
Polish a0 e3 
Portuguese 39,0 
Scandinavian a2 aE 
Ukrainian 24.7 


Total 30.9 


Somewhat 
Strong 


18.9 
2eiar 
33.4 
30.1 
34.0 


Se og | 


Bae 3 


Strength of Beliefs 


Weak 


a 


26.5 


2955 


18.3 


16.8 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 462 
SURVEY RESEARCH CENTRE We hp i 
DOWNSVIEW, ONTARIO. 


PROJECT 124 
SURVEY OF NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE GROUPS 


PHASE -2 


Ethnic Group 


Person Number of Respondent [ee aes 


Length of Interview 


Interviewer's Signature 
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Decenber 19,5 19725 


HO Ti Ee S28 


INTFRVIEN, SCHRDULF - PHASE, IT 


HOW Go, vou usually think of vourself; as a 49) 5 One 2 
(eroup) 
= S-Canadian, or a Canadian=_  ) ae ; or a Ganadian, 
(group) (proun) 
or what? 
 . ie taviay scare ‘erste ca Gs ofa ele tees otelet ete reremterciitats tree l 
(proun) 
Poe -.. . Canadian of Canadian— ee 
(proup) (groun) 
Canadian of co OF LSI, oles win » oss a wis ection 3 
(proun) 
A Tra Gillalll steps bole ereretene met ateteneters a edeistetanetesers fan etene mc ears ov 
Others (sneciivy — bs) Bo) gee eReee 2) eee ie 
NO part tcular Prokin sapere sais late cecsicts cing « vaiele a ets 6 
Ko cwcucesus a covelbie re ous cote rocctetenc reer atelons te eaeininee Rie acs feveverencherenso ate 8 


1/6 


464 


HARD CARRE AS pa ay 


Before T ask more questions about vourself, J] want to pet vour oninion on 
what problems, if anv, are faced, bv _ as a proun in Canada. 
(group) 
As I read @ach- one, just. tell’ me. whether you think tiation eee 
(sroun) 
in Canada cenerallv, the problem is very serious, somewhat serious, not 
verv serious, or not a problem at all. 


Verv Somewhat Not verv Not a 
Serious Serious Serious Problem NK 
oes ...-not enough opportunities 
FOr hea. in Canada 
“(sroun) 
to continue education hevond 
high school. 1 2 3} 4 8 
3a +66 LORS OF 
(rroup) 
traditions and customs in 
Camacar ] 2 3 4 8 
4. soc lOSS OF IbMneEGeese wha 
tieadstelonalmne Lac voneonmatre 
ee as ee it 2 3 4 8 
(sroun) 
Se ...ddscrimination. arainst td 
Beane Je. by employers 
(nroup) 
sta) (Caimaclal. ] Zz 3 4 8 
6. ... decreasing use of 
bk SRA es bo 
(language) (group) 
sit, Cataanelal- i 2 3 4 8 
de tes Lh oe oe a ebOO WICH 
(proun) 
anart from other Canadians. 1 2 3 4 8 
8. ~--not enough opportunities 
for new.) in 
(group) 
Canada to learn English. ] 2 3 4 8 
Or -.-not enough opportunities - 
FOV Wew oye tee eee 
(group) 
Canada to learn French. 1 2 3 4 8 


1/14 


Now 
you 
vou 


10. 


ial 


1987 


T'm poing to reneat a counle of the same problems, and T would 
to tell me whether, if the government could act to correct the problem, 
might he willing to have taxes raised to have this done. 


Ji ke 


Yes No Depends DK 

WealOSs Of bd, 2 
(groun) 
traditions and customs in Canada. uh 2 8 
.. decreasing use of 
(anpuare) 
among in Canada. 1 z, 8 
(group) 
Im general, how close do you think =~ +» ‘tn Canada feel to 
(grounr) 


one another... 


AEN CE Vie Chl. O SiG iss vetni-aced b aPtbetenaleve Cues ci a taipenrasa Me avec see 
& Ary QOMUNEMPAGKEH & CoM Moeveryy Pee cre Meare ey talc 
ete MO CmcVieIgvs CLOS Gas sleidiecad » a Me Seer ate 


TAO COL OS Cw Ait wAlol.s:c, aus abel e scobeieisiere she ie cmeren mate 


De eronatiaiasl of ni cP eter al (ol el static ol. Teel 6,1 6s’ sl sie alet wtleiet ste terene 


Are there anv reasons vou might have for feeling it to he desirable 
for _ in Canada to maintain close ties to one another? 


(group) 
If so, what would be the most important reason? 


(NOTF: Do not read alternatives; ectrele one response onlu.) 


Help each other to get along and adjust in 


Canad ale o:ciers ie tesereie Sele ieceueceretahere vole) el aieneke tekenete per snotete cover emis 


Help to keen un ___ customs and 


(groun) 


PLSALUCLOUS 6 vivtsic. 8.3 ece& OW wih eo ecdta erected Balan aie e ee eee 


Help to keep un Fe SOE TET EINE TER OES. 


eee 


(language) 


Other (specify) _ 


NOV ais OT eas. Gis oles ete ateo stn Holle eda oo le tbile Tate te teie tote (tre oie tsi ta ty, 


Leis 


14. 


te 


16. 
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Are there anv reasons vou might have for feeline it to be undesirable 


for in Ganada’ to maintain closie’ ties to one another? 


(vroun) 
If so, what would be the most important reason? 
(Mork: No not read alterrattves: etre7e one resnorse onli.) 


Notenecessanys for fo8) 26s) to 


(eroun) 
madntadnecl ose: (Giesiinc « etc ctele cicce ete erery tececaetsnereel 


eth in Canada should mix with 
(eroun) 
other =Garnad VANS sti cre! scovetsehete eile siete el ie ah cur iotcre cree eceee. 


Other (snecifv) 


TOUT CAS OM s. vies «cess 6 hale) &.cera elie eke eyete te cl oueliomere ei cette che vereny 


On the whole, how desirable do vou think it is for 


(proun) 
Canada to naintain close ties to one another...? 
é oe VELV (dest rats LO ceis c's ec ae\ oe haa theta etre ene renee 
eessomevliat desd rallies cance sie autre te eh cute ela ee selina reeeteme ne 
SOM Dahere tesihenlble oe UinMdeasiicalhllk@s Gogcos bance. 
ae esonevhat undesterallicmmpe cette smrerneereteren: tenenen nen ener ct 


ssavery undesd ral) loerpact<ce ste cielersie ocherereneen eh eter er ie 


Do vou think that there is something that might be called a 
wav of life that exists for at least some 


in Canada? 


(group) 


YVO@Siaiciecd cco 0.6 5 bone aH eCEH Stor ats rete bats locelenotetelevellcnehenereisterenerL: 


Le PRN ees HE nny CID RIDE Crt 8 fics 6 TAO OI 10 GOW Oe | 
pean weuenettormperrarsimanearcereed 2 FL kW EP Pel Seer ees em eT 


GO TCO. 217 


in 


172 
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Lie What in vour opinion is the most important part of the 
(rroup) 
way of life for in Canada? 


(proup) 
(NOVF:; Do not read alternatives; cirele one response onlu,) 


Festivals and holidaysss cess os s00's scennah segs ke ed 


Relipious beliefs... .4% 


Sok ogo os eat mes see 


Language used bv Bhs we eleNe. & 9, eats fetes arene 


TOO Cicer sete cies cle eters re 


way a ane rele a oe eneveheteleteutel obecaket eter tenet e a 


Other (specifv) 


WD) iSevrettetere eiess ‘eicceta ens) suede sie: eer e ros? ace onete tereterekate Toa Tae TTT ee TTaeESS 


Hpk bas ewan, aire WRAL ace: Ssetne a /wrae etter a Ser ctu gar at) 
ASK I;VERYONF: 
io ir Do you think there will come a time when most ___ _ in Canada 


(group) — 
will have forgotten all about their ethnic past? 


Ni SeaPetiecel vie tule pchstevs' ie isi es] 6 eves acess gleuevele charena sh staieiene en ietee reno: 


Noire cia teiis ke, cvs: dicate oked el evel ens: of of efa¥ctey ataveletete 


> SKIP TO 0. 20 


Vv 


ois How long do you think this will take? I mean, about how manv 
generations? 


it. has already happened. a x occ sic se sies Rotel oVetareiate 


One PEMELTACLON.. ce cersocersrerscesessesssesccsecs 


TWO PENETACLIONS. ccc eeceres veer cerserecssssvesees 


Three OT LOUL SENECLACLONS s eclstetelotete)ctelelatatels wiclel alate 
Five or more generatlonS...-secssccseeeecesreece 


DEMEMUS sci eic crete sere ste ctsle) eroleie wiela/eie ele) « isis sie) s 005 sie 006 


oO EO OL COE. OU CS 


Dace. ere ce.e esis ee bee» 6 8 6.0 6 6:8 b 8s wise et 015 066 6610 5 4 « 6 Mine 


Bots) oer 
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iG 


HAND CARD "B" TO _R 


ASK FVERYOUE: 


20. In your opinion, how many people of _ origin in Canada 


“(group) 
do vou think speak __ ? 


(languare) — 


AV Or aie al) ocepeiatinte tes cote sioner aleve ier susta wa ahente. ace 
Mores elvan lea eiore. c: seta cowieh ator ersten tatelal olor slotatetsPat alata aren cte 2 
Abou teabraliiieres rele onsets ew ope tote ets oles ylaue 6 herein a6, ou8 ane 
Less “than alts... «es sac sls we aretes © oe seis eianelsie reste 
PEW POE) MONE ais « cas) © sieieiel ciel eotae pueiten Cor ecienstems S hanelaeregd 


Do ate. Sidtoeudceateiece eles oor ePepeier al & erelis GRavele teleusiatonenel acoder eteneaane 


Zt Do you think that the pvronortion sneaking Maas. _ in Canada 


(lanruare) | 
has changed much in, sav, the last ten vears; has it... 


aes CECF EASE Fal] Ob sierkecka ae chante clets, muauars desea aera: 
nse thecreased aa EL CEG. yc ccmereustens, areiere teers AEP ie 2 
ee CMAlNed Che <GAMG <cwaase Sele ecedepescre. sin ous seersua met eae | 
Seo iNcreasen a JL Cti en sermweide sesiavels « catelanets Sas encom at 
ris hNCKCAS Cd. a «LOC siasieegonc spot oh a vaenen oy onckee iW el ea eceen ae re) 
DIK cpon sponenecor suey smeiien on ogee iiss chek Shek eck shoe cheh A AGToR Teme ep ohebapogceane Wits 
Iga Do vou think there will ever come a time when in Canada 


(groun) 
will no honger be Speaking 7 Me 
(language) 


YG Gate ate tavan evan ee tavbasa racic @ial eis te sag are rollers or ee ee ees Pe mer Oke Be 


——_————Depends (on what?) __ 


eesoe eceertereoet eet eeoeee seer eeece eae 


DK ie. 6: gy ¢::0i%9; 0) 0ns, ovoceceZet Ste) oie. s, ene, aialtetalel attols CREE s Peete tea 


7 ORALP. BO <a 


Vv 
GOWA” OC, 78 


L72e 


23. 


Acts PE UPRYORT 3 


Dine 


How long do vou think this will take? 
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generations? 


Are there anv reasons vou might have for feeline it to he desirable 


for : = in Canada to sreak  ~))') 7 Tf so, what vould 
(group) (lancuare) 
be the most important reason? 
(NOTE: 0 not read alternatives; ctrele one response oninu, 
Hed necor keen up. ____ customs 
(groun) 
AY TEAC It 1 ONG« «60:0 6:cssse! own 8 Oi calorie een een aan euen 
Help to communicate with other = we ee 
Pa (proun) 


It has alreadv happened... 


ONC LEME raEhON setereleulereree cis 


eoeoeveerre er ee eeerer ere eee 


awa -penerattons..ces » 2s 


Re ee PRP Oe re kg ae os ds ek 


Three or four penerations.. 


e 
° 
° 
° 
. 
e 
e 
° 
e 
. 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
> 


Five or more generatious... 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
° 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
uy 


DenendSterd wc< sce ere 


iin’ eet ele: er al’sne. eh alle’ eyecare Auer Me tke n en memeneiereI 


Diet cBetrsi suisueuells Gouecunacuelh deh nretee, ee 


UTA Wiscale eters cece sce cserete ele s8ca esl orerencesisrereetinercter neers Q 


Second languare is generallv useful........2...63 


Other (snecify) _ 


No TCASON + ee eee evs vee Sle tds ig sey ARTES PANTER ot eR gma ar tects Ga) 


I mean, about how many 


Sor 


L729 
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ee ye 


Pe Are there any reasons vou mipht have for feeling it to be undesirable 
for in Canada to sneak 2? If so, what would 


~ (proup) (lanpuare) | 
be the most important reason? 
(LOLTE: Do not read alternatives; etrele one response only.) 


Prevents mixing with other Canadians.....cececeel 


Vot wnecessarv for... 5 to speak 
(group) 


Lia e Sie lee bole 6 ee. axe oleh etka ereterc romero cueTenere: 


~ (language) — 


Other (snecifv) —_- 


No TCASOM SG cheele dice 0 a 6 ugielalelslerste onsite o.e ete leleteveleterciotateteneny 


26. On the whole then, how desirable do vou think it is for _ 


(proun) 


in Canada to speak bets 


es. very desirable. ss ccss.ce «+ sie vmiere sete asia sure 
eeesomewhat desirable ss ..<s ccme uc cc e sistee cele sieteure & 
.--neither desirable nor undestrable............3 
aeesonewhat undesirable w.s scsi sic << cess cles clsiwictaien 


eee Very undestPrabl@ vias siecle eiesceue o ccc eve leveveieterencrercren 


27. Do you think a person can be a true __ Canadian if he or 
(group) 
she does not speak _ 2 


(language) 
Yes. eeeeereeoeeeeesesvseeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeveeeseeeeveeeeeeeeee mL 
No. eoeoeeeereteespeeestoeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeveeeseeteeseeoeseeeeee td av 


DKiievetetensnete 


vie Bole Oilele eherewetaceneters Versualere ole cneteranetetereremnenete GO 


1732 
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HAMN CARD "P" TO R 


a 


Now I'm going to read some statements about _» Tell me whether 


(sroun) 
you arree stronplv, apree somewhat, disapree somewhat, or disarree 


strongly. 


Agree Agree Disagree Disarree 
Strongly Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Stronglv DK 


25. .-ethe abilitv to sneak 
rus in Canada 
(languape) 
onens up some good job 
opportunities. 1 2 5 4 5 8 


29. .--trying to preserve 
one's identitv as a 
in Canada 
(group) 
is to some extent 
being disloyal to 1 2 3 4 5 8 
Canada. 
30. Go ee in 
(group) 
Canada ought to 
assimilate as soon as 
possible. 1 2 3 4 5 8 


Bl. --ethere is nothing a 
wrong with aw 
(group) 
in Canada changing their 
names to more English- 
or French-sounding. names, 
if they want to. 1 2 3 4 5 8 
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ae ie 


HAND CARD “TP? TOR 


Now I'm going to read a number of statements about Vnp)ish-Canadians. 
Vhen 7 read each statement, please te]] me whether vou think it arnlies 
to all or almost all Fnelish-Canadians, more than half, about half, less 


than half, or few or none. 


Al)d or ‘fore Less 
liners Whisk Meise Walaa. 
All Val f aleh 
yee .-einelish-Canadians don't 
lake tesheary Vo ete, 
(eroun) 
talkine to each other in 
SR Res ee 1 2 3 4 
(laneuace) 
Si5}e ---English-Canadijians treat 
Pe Bre. just as thev 
(sroun) 
treat other Enelish- 
Canadians. ] > 3) 4 
34. .-.Mnelish-Canadians want 
COS Celmugemes sas 
(rrour) 
become more like themselves. 1 2 3 4 
35. »-e!nelish-Canadtans think 
of non-Fnelish-speal:ing 
Canadians as not fully 
Canadians. i 2 3 4 


lm Toronto, Udmonton and ee 


Di he ee Oe 


e ° é 
ie Montreal and Winntpeq 


G0 10.0, 3he=—— = 


Pow 

or DE 
Tone 

5 rs 
5 8 
5 8 
5 8 
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Now, I'm going to read a number of statements ahout Frerch-Canadians. 
When I read each statement, please tell me whether vou think it apnlies 
to all or almost all "rench-Canadians, more than half, about half, less 
than half, or few or more. 


All or Nore Less Few 
Almost Than Valf Than or DK Inanpn. 
MOE eee Half None 


36. ..--French-Canadians don't 
like to hear 


(group) 
talking to each other in 
i 1 2 3 4 5 8 9 
(languare) 


Bile ---French-Canadians treat 
eee She jusbrasythey 
(group) 
treat other French- 


Canadians. 1 2 3 4 


Wn 
~ 
oO 


38. ...-French-Canadians want 
EORS CA] a> 
(group) 
become more like 
themselves. 1 2 3 4 5 8 9 


39. ..-French-Canadians think 
of non-French sneaking 
Canadians as not fully 
Canadian. a pi 3 4 5 8 9 


1/44 


ASK FPVERYORF: 


40. When vou were prowing un, that is, before vou were 18, for the 
most part did vou live on a farm, ina village, in a small town, 
in a small citv, a medium-sized city, or a hig citv, a suburb of a 


big city? 


(NOTF: 


If respondent mentions two or more places where equal time 


- 12 - 


474 


was spent, ask for the one in which he lived first.) 


41. In what country did you spend most of your time while vou were 


Farm... <. LD CRE ore mia cy Sehee we os . Sessa reistatll 
Vile) Maret! stevere oleieters.c loverchorchesrelcneicictere eleiererstenenetel ctensionere 2 
Small town... .. os lake a vitae areiaehetarats ere le shayetetere a eiateia =) 
Smad CLEV sevste stein Ole oi kims eal ole er eraletsts onal enatere sieha a ehetere 4 


Medium-sized citv 


cooeoeoeveerere ee eee ecw ere eee oe 


BLO | CREW oo Sida elc wide ee ob Mee w bie wu ehere oie ee dete a orem ee 6 
Suburb Of a tig. CL ty wm sis wiscei era ew seo eeelereueia ee isieme 7 
Dita ous tere eoeee3stee eeeoemeeeeeseeetreeeeeee e eoeoeoeee eoeeemree0nreeee 8 


rrowing up? 
Indicate countru according to present boundaries.) 


(NOTE: 


Ganad aan cisicctverre stele a 
Dome LO Os ds 


United States. ..i.% 02 ss 
Austria...ssee<. ie: 
GEEMANV:: @ oles «100i » 04 
CEOECE ones syeehs alee sao 
Hed. Vander. en. crete sss 06 
LGA Ly tivereraele tate rere Od 
Portugadines 5s sieretee 
Denmark... <2 «050 sie 09 
INOVAWid Vietoletoter el slelelictenels 10 
Sweden..... euelehs tote ee et 


HUNGaLVe scene nes ees 3 
PO Lands 6:6 «ie B hiss ssepe ne 13 
RUSSLa . ters os Sisie oes ai 14 
Mad netics garetts ate etre Xie) 
China »GQlatnlkand)!sece ee 16 
HONG (KONG oe ccretalete ate eee 
Taiwan (Formosa)..... 18 


Other (specifv) 
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- 13 - 


42. How old were you when vou moved to Canada? 


| If R was 18 years old or older | 
ChIP TO Oy 53" 


I want to ask some questions about the time when vou were prowine up in 
Canada. 


43. When you were growing up in Canada, did vou live with your father, 
and mother, or with whom did vou live? 


BOCK Father and MOthers as s+ ces Shae eee ] 
Father ony re «ec ey OC aro act ho Hkh GA 2 
Mother: only... eer RT ER ee ee ea | 


. Other (specify) _ 


——— > SKIP TO Q, $1 <———————_---- 


eoeoeeeeeveeeeoer ee ee eee - 


44, Did thev sneak English well? 
(IF UNCLEAR, SAY: Well enough to ,garru on a conversation?) 


Roth father and. mother ss «sss secs eames eaen uses i. 
Father only... 22... eivleie dinde.o/¥ighn- ark sey nintae aul tevelyt tisha sta As 
MOERET CON ietelets, cote din die late. plete cto ary ete te tn wie areteretnatetat gs ats 3 
No, neitherscccccsvsess Gis) oe Bis erere owe Seldiele elelele'eeie 4 
Inapp.-ssseeee Si teletele seo IC act Pa alirets 9 


45. Did they speak French well? 
(IF UNCLEAR, SAY: Well enough to carry on a conversation?) 


Both father and mother. .cccccseccsccccccvcvccves ut 
Father only..... sigiate ehajeleletsloleiel sie Dosey Sie rene ste.s eketamets AY: 
Mother only..-.ssceeeees pcteee ess Seta sine a os sent a tesla beat ae 3 
No, NeELther..ceeesereececececeseecreccercersseee 4 
THANG Ss Ae oc wisn sae we min Se eS nl ew Sis Wee St es 
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46. Did thev speak __ well? 


(anruare) 
(IF UNCLEAR, SAY: Well enough to carry on a conversation?) 
Rothehather andemo ther. cctessercterctelercterene atersncnereest neon aeL! 
MAMEIVET. COM ENic scr osc cicotate obovate slerete eve GeeeecNcke tele) sismetoceretete te 
Mother CTD Ty Sietela cxtieicia: sl vtaw Soars Sata si ome lene aiehe ataaiig uate tee 


3 
Ko, THEM Ve Tesi e ake tet oraweter alee Mel once te To ete Tee ree ee 
9 


TInann. eeeee eooevereereeveevoe eee eer ee Oe ese eeve eee eee ee 


47. What language, or languages, were used in vour home? 


MTL SI) OTUL We a -s ase satus sa csustniats otaeies cleus ate oes acer ere eretoatt 
FROHCIE ONIN ge pd aw are ee oie Sig ote cles eles egal vie tee etenemes venaee 
bttinie Tanguape OnLy «oasis cre sees «tere sueleie cibenepiereee 
Fthinic lanevtace and: Bmp Visi. scr cc + ce aeteleretateterer aie 


Ethnic VYanguage and: French. .<. <5 <.<6 «esos cee mies 


Gener (speciry). 


5 
Ethnic -language; Enelisheand french... .<...s0se0 
7 
ETIAD Ds SS era ee Oe Te SIT he STATA TT EOS 


48. How did vour parents feel about your learning or keeping ts 3 
(language) 
did? they wer 


---strongly want vou to learn or keen it........ 


.»-somewhat want vou to learn or keen it........ 


».--somewhat not want you to learn or keep it.... 


1 
2 
Teal. . COL Cs, «crt ene ose sje Wieloums erae ovens passer eee eee crete) 
4 
ee eStronely not want you to, learn or Keen i1t....2 

9 


TYAN Die reeves’ cle eo oe erenctenelce ecetonc’s eer acer euede belehotedete: elelcherek 
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49. How did vou feel at the time about learning or keeninp |. 


cig. eget 1 e LI 
(language) 
did vou... 


(NOTE: If RP savs he had no choice, ask: "If vou had had a chotee, 


how would you have felt?") — 


we «Strongly want ta tearm or keen itsacescss ae ewe 
«--somewhat want to learn or keen it....... AA 
eiete 11O.U) (CO lO enslens eiveraiotetetere scene. wrote sits cha wncins eel aietenarerenettic 


». somewhat not want to learn or keen it.. 


<esStronpgiy not want to learn or Keen. dt... «cea 


e 
° 
Oo wn & Ww 


DAVID Wie roucioteraticvel chen cists lettre 


eer ercreeseoereeeeeeeveeeeeeees 


50% Vould you say that your parents honed vou would maintain ties with 
other ue 


(proup) 


NVEESES Ns astple, Sievers. oue'.e siuis srs,  SLdays 01,8 @ ins van a a pieia aan) ale ee ee 
Meso GOOD OY OO US DSH ODE OOROOONO NOON 6 GOOeH OR Good r 
18) Res Se ee eee re a Souk cl Aue 

9 


ESNAU TVG Mec Mehs. elsplateristepe eiclivl eteltis/eu che ‘al epite cle teltewels feet eaiehelel efeietel 


51. Did vou attend a __ school or classes in Canada? 


(sroun) 


Resp resets. r si rian se a 
SS SKIP TO fe 68 re 


Geers Ved 


Was this ever full-time, or was it onlv part-time or summer scliool? 


ir ed RETRTEN cc cae eens Giclee cin 2) al ate v'G)e ote Milo cecayetatat tama 
Part-time or summer OTLLY ow obs a n'a oo ob tRtecati Bees wes 


fe) 


TINAD Dc oc ste & oa 0) sl aceke e nregegulels oyeks 0,00, 01656 ,0,0\r kis eels gene: UP) e)- 
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52. 


ASK EVERYONE: 


53. 


54. 


478 
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How effective do vou feel the school was in teaching or develoning 


the use of __» was it... 
~ (languape) — 
ee VOEV USEFI ss 552%. ous «.s as tie the achotetars Sher dye rel ane eee 
«+ eSomewhat useful... sscccccsee Gre! etacels alte lot ccauste ateie a ale: 
.eanOt Verv ruseful..s:.. eee eae dw tah epecete seca 
--enOt, ateallvusetul.vs< sie Wik emis Gara fatwa acts eee te 
Deis: s ore are oo fe Sie oinne 6G ee piste 268 Geka eleleiehe sweaters 0 
INAV s <5 ce = sis cece searisaeacccs eoreiaiete ohare etetehe ae: 


Are your parents still living? 


FATHER MOTHER 


r-——— Yes... eeeee e@eeoeee eeeereeeeee iL 1 


V 


aaa Lf = ro te both pa par 


pias | 
SKIP TO 0. S6¢« 


Where does (he, she). live now? 


— 


ne this NouS@e. eine eos chelenenere ih a 
ee SKIP 70 Q. 56\————— 


In this neighbourhood...... 2 2 
A mile or two away...-.c.eee 3 3 
ACKOSS tOWN. ecccccccecscess 4 4 
Elsewhere in Canada........ 5 5 
In dle: gists cle steals e 6 6 
(country ) 
QEN CK ears steterelate'ecieie'o orstolerstevets 7 7 
PRSDDP ciclecls oa 6 worse cise in ce veces 9 9 


BAe! 


55. 


D7 
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Vow often do vou see (him, her)? 


FATEER MOTHFR 


More than once a week.... 


Weekly or several times a month.. 
Monthlv or several times a vear.. 
MEALLY GE CLeSSe eat catia asieter & 


eee 


INIQViG Tis sues elelelele okece re 


LOT Es Co NS 


LVATV Die ve cied eke aves eter e hes talc eaematonerete: susie 


mR VEeLOL YS 


Do you maintain close ties with other ___ _ in Canada? 


(zrounp) 


SOS ES Sob FROM NORT Oy RCRICEORES CINE OREO HOG Santee coda hed! 


INGieectee eo cotetars ols telclio oie vtec ccelel sue Kile. & elave se lavecsnstie ste loteretetetaneter?. 


When you visit other neonle in their homes, are these neonle usually... 


Metal Sh—-Canad aAnNS cele iwieierslercheveneteiona: sereterereteteteterarste | 


PaO PEN CH=GANAdLANS so sls slaisscelcteloishe sl eneielebelelsberaterenstereres 


eee Vr ee ee are NOUOU SO OOK ADS. 


(groun) 
weteNO, PARCLCULAL LOUD s,» cs s ve eos ein vinle oeree eters a ok 


1D) (Cage POR a rte ever Aaah NEES 5 SS PRET terns On AOD O DID 
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58. 


os 


=f Seo 


Do vou have anv relatives or in-laws now living in Canada (other 


480 


than your parents, spouse or children)? 


MNGly. cial doa Storats An stearate 


eoocoereoerere eee POOR ORT Oe! 


Ye ee CRIP TO" 8, 60 


ee 


Vv 


Where do the nearest ones live; do they live... 


Ta yd Ht GINS NOUSE ise ce ace 


sem | ESE GR DR RO Cea G0. eee nage 


sree tha Seened ci Ouch OG darelelciehenereneucheneneteneRenctomen ental 


eae OleeOm awa vier 


mens C OS'S e COW MN stsleistele rerersie 


A AERNOMEINe NAV songs Go. oe 


ceoerewoerereeer eer ee ere eee eee ee 


How often do vou see these relatives? 


More than once a week.. 


Weekly or several times 


ammontliacmeee ens oie Hes 


Monthly or several times a vear......... AAAS Pope 


Mearly  \orn Less ssc ore 
ENOUC Vice s\eeteie eats cheiaueuenet: 


PnapfVe's ss ce et oe aeee een 


ASK FVERYONE: 


60. 


oeeeee eee ee & © © 


eeceeeeceo eer eee eee ee ee eoeee 


I would like you to think about your three closest friends (or 


couples) who are not relatives. 
Now, of these three, how many are 


(NOTE: 


(Pause a second or tio.) 
9 


(group) 


Count a counle as one friend: If either memher of the 


couple is » count the counle as 22 


(aroup) 


ONC a vier re ore Tae 
SEWO ss, cXoharoet terete tehetebens 
THYCE sco oe cotesete ooteneieteiers 


NONGiccstetstshelstc oretetets 


Dia. oc oto ou ete! ola nararer aves eueheue letote 


~ (qroup) 


‘ 
eooerecet eee ee 0 oeee eee eo eee ee 
oe eereerreeo eee eee er ew eee 


eoecrererer eee eer ere eer eee 


al 
2 
Byres 
8 


eecereeereeereeseeer eee eee ee @ 


17 10 
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— 19ee 


61. Of the people living in this neighbourhood, are thev mostlv 
_ed«OF MOStilV English-Canadian, or most]v French-Canadian, 
(proup) 
or some other proup or what? 


MODAN ging. yt (ohn o's alvin wi siicle ee wis Wie ee 
(group) 

Mostly Fnelish-Canadians. «sss os sete ss «eee eee 

Nostiv Prenei—Canadians <i. vie. « ee ee ae ore 

Other (soeeiiy): - 2. oe: oe eee eee 

Wor particular: eroup, mixed’ ..5 swe «<6 % » dototaustets etter 

Geis StS nw oe A. eae Sos WW & BNTere te eI INS ele le ue oats hele ta 


62. What language did vou first learn in childhood and still understand? 


JB Von iS Amcee coc cieeiencers OE 


DAL TO. CF 


PLGHCis seiainemnwmitie een ele HUN PALL Ax ms wicigtatae aisle 
BELA gc eivirinle sec av as ell POLASIES suis s aiaieeete aie ee 
(GEC kis aieks leis Press ole wets «0 OG RUSS Vanwe a celeste eS 


PUL CU pial a6, scsdiaestos 40.2 OD URTAINLaN sem aap eee 
Staltan..T.a wees ss 206 Chin€Sé. .sesseenes esl5 
POL CUCUECE Osis css hee 07 Other (specifv) 
Danish. . osseccccrcee e I8 a9) ng iA age = 16 
IMebasiemlcielaminood dounoowhy 

WEL Sls so 'si ale pis & acne ake 


This ts the mother tonque 


Write in marain 


If interview ts betng conducted tin Fnalish 
ehh PO 1s lo x 


Oem 


3s 


64. 


482 


i? 
HAND CARD "DT R 
Verv Fairlv Not Not 
Well Well Verv At — Inapn. 
Wels ALL 
When vou hear others sneak 
Fnglish, how well do vou 
understand them? 1 he 3 4 9 
How well do vou sneak English 
voursel fF? 1] D 3 4 9 


G55 


66. 


67. 


68. 


Tf R ansners ‘not veru well” or "not at all" to either 0. €3 or O° 64 


DoS ofp aelae ne ee ee 


At what ape would vou say vou learned Fnglish well enough to use it 
in a conversation? 


GAT ievetetst eens ereiete 8 Sie ene SL aTCL ROTATE a chalice wishes OOP OL 


How often do vou sneak English... 


J 
oe -CVETV re FC a RE Ss 1 SEO Ue Gud cio. oc le 


««severy dav, but only atopiace of 
WOrk- or “in: SCHOO Las cietete eisle'e s sie 6 ete eteneiolelaisnete 


«eeotten, but not Cvery cdav..< secs cles ete os ote. 


we Oley eeeeevee e@ecerereeereerer eer ee ee eer eee eee eee eee oe 


o 6 eNO VE Lie. « 60 0 6 0 6 6.0 6 0 018 610 06 O16 6 6's 0 6 0.0 6 6 6 6 0 6 67s 6 9 68 


2 
3 
eve SIC CASTONA LV Bite c's ea ecacereteee sate oltre wine. e arabe en stetener hey 
5 
6 
Q 


UMAP MD orcrsnerateccie ete olorebeteie cr eterel el ctele ol e7s steloleisnononerstanonete 


Very Fairly Not Not 
Well - Well Verv At Inapp. 


Well All 
How well do vou read Fnglish? i 2 3 4 9 
How well can vou write English? 1 2 3 4 9 


453 
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C2°> START 
| If mother tonaue is French: 
came Ist Obs 7 66c— 
If mother tonaue ts not French, but intervie 
ts hetna conducted tn French / 
BEE SKIP 90 0, 72 &-—— = 
69. Do vou know anv French at all? 
YOse ees ise eA eos eo 1 @ @ 6 (e@ eeeeeeerteeveeeesveee ° ee: e etl 
a oe Men A 
a ALE tl Os (Oa eee - 


LIV Tid tons te tenchste fe. otolaie su susceueldie7esieve, o seanens eeeeve tant eee tote ie o 


ly 


NM 


HAND CARD "DB" TO R 


Verv Fairlv Not Not 
Well Well Verv ‘At Inapp. 


Well Ajl 
(Age “hen vou hear others speak 
French, how well do vou understand 
them? = Zz 3 4 9 


71. How well do you speak French 
yourself? i 2 3 4 9 


| If R answers "not very well" or "not at all": to etther ©. 70 or @. 71 | 
Seer DSEIP TODS Pd eae — 


2 At what age would vou sav vou learned French well enough to use it 
in a conversation? 


TOADD Scents hinccs 6 ste a puns ea es SS os oe ee tS 
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MEE How often do vou speak in French? 


Hes Overy Gave. oaAl selon ob ered tine aehereinen Sie ale seve ena 


-.-everv dav, but onlv at place of 
work or (in SCHOO). a:s secteie ate a: ti tebatene es rene ee 


ae Often; but notlevery day noc eves eee 


sig WOCCASTON GUL 250). Tioeas civ cata one Se Caren 


Sis) 6 LIGVET (siele giatallewe elle sie cl els iene) eleuelsie sie cl sisi vies staterejeleteter eas 


2 
3 
4 
6 
9 


BG ots be prmcamesey ry Rees cauS ito rh ACCA NOR EE: Be CREE TS oid Ae Goce in Sorc 


Very.» Fairlv.- Not Not 
Well Well Verv At Tnanp. 


Wel ArT 
74, How well can you read French? 1 2 3 4 9 
15% Wow well can vou write French? i 2 3 4 9 


If mother tonaue ts _. (see marain), wrtte in margin 
(Lanquaae) 
that Rh knows ethnte lanquace. 


> SKIP 70 0, 80 


If mother tonque ts not (see marqin), but interview ts beina 
(Lanauoge) 
conducted in » wrtte tn mratn that RF knoos ethnie lanauade. 
(Lanquaae) 


> SOKTPATOLO. 1 70. ae 


765 Do you know anv at all? 
(language) 


V@S b.  srersge rete clone ua vavode otode toner ctele etn eraretore esol Mame iC Ears ne ner omen WHITE TN MARGIN . 


Ne Pararer werner iG re ne ON ee OG RIOD Ge On Mico oe 
Wrtte tn marqtn x 
> Montreal onlu - skip to ©. 85 € 
Other ectttes - skin to 0.108 
J 
LAS CARDED! 2fO. & 


7 
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77. 


78. 


ITF R 


79, 


80. 


a ae = 


Verve fairly “aoe Not 
Well Vell Verv At Jnarn. 


Vell . ALI 
When vou hear others sneak 
» how well do vou 
(laneuape) 
understand them? ] 2 3 4 S) 
How well do vou speak 
vourself? 1 2 3 4 9 


(language) 


answers "not veru well” or "not at all” to etther 0. 77 or O. 78 | 
ae SKIP OP. ae) sé ee ee 


2FA 


& 


At what age would vou sav you learned _ well enough to 


(laneuare) | 
use it in a conversation? 
MEH UEATD epee een ters ce ers veneret el eiighe eveucuer ens. siecabatensi a lean vamehoreneias 99 
Now often do vou speak in hanes 
(language) 
Ses OVELY CAV fos v eens eka pt «lw Bw wie alia PORE uae at ees & 


sxeOften, but) not everv dave... sascssvscseaneneer 


-srOecasional lyvis cscs. ssawav ee he ae ts cease eee ses 


3 
OE Wis gic us oie ue er a) mio: Wis RW RN cet ud TENE TEEao RST tare ena 
5 


ee etHlOVeLr sec eee ee ae cre eerste ce nee 


SKIP FO,0, 62 < 


TRHAGD So. las Che OURS RR Kee ee oe eke ee ene Reed 


Zi 38 


486 


at oa 
81. Do vou ever feel uncomfortable about using | _ when there 
(language) 
are others nearby who do not sneak is 
(language) 


(If RP saus "ues', ask af “always” or “sometimes”. ) 


Yes, always... 6. osm. s sah ela dhe eich stalin cher ot eV eteten et etarede- 
YES, SOME CIMES ccs Le a celts cte siete wale g's alerateteiets & 


Via ote eNellche: Nel ot etet ot ciel etatets eas 


eke MUENUAS 6.5.5 66.50 c0 GO0U OC 
Noe sc oo OE rs a a a te ee 
It depends... .cccccaccccsevsccccevees 


eoeeoeeeeveoee 


5 
No friends who speak pie sie Vise ores 6 ¢ a eg O 
(language) 


TRAD occ else a eal elec © cele Meee Be tre Hel Cine MONO TCrETe eis! tee 


Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Verv At Inapp. 


Well All 
82. How well can vou read 
x. i iP 2 3 4 9 
(language) 
83. How well can you write 
x 2 3 4 9 
(language) ~ nh 
84. Would you sav that your own use of has increased, 


~ (language) 
decreased, or remained the same over the nast five vears (or since 
you have been in Canada, if this is less than five years)? 


ENCE CAS Cio 2c os: ip where Wlecareuaie s ovelleis, © lotabetelicneie che cheletnelenersts 
Remained the SAME s6 o 0 4 6 6 616 10ers 6610 O16 6 66161 sls/ sore ole 


1 

2 

NECLEASE I aisx ss oie = seis oig tae we ea alae ene 
9 


MYA Daten evetetel seteletetotenetatelaisielkereiererenste 


$$ SSS 


For Toronto, Winntpeq, Edmonton, Vancouver only: | 
If R answers "never" to Q. 80 


> SKIP TO 0.98 


2723 
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Py ae 


I want to ask about which languape or lanruages you would use todav if 
you were sneaking to different nersons? 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
20 
91. 
92. 
43. 
94. 
95. 


96. 


PLE arratate sis" o's ic siple o10s,07 0/0 ¢ p06 9cace 
SEN sRIS Cte atatnacielckthats) e/sifai «\'s. ay erarasnie es a.0fs; 6. 16,8) 6.6) 4 «a aiaras © 
RO EINCL Guristas sis 6 ate es ees aigis 9 >. 5.4.5 ole 
Beas ICGREET en are Sis is 6'3's.8' as #6814 416 0.16 0 bo O's © 4's wis «simone ere 
Oriersrelatives: — Father's side ssc sss cas eee vss 


Othermevedatives = Mother's side..cececevscusdce 


Code 


Ene Lal she Only, 4.0 state toile ’a lola slo tatatete bets tee ete state Sates 
FYONCH OLY ate ang e's 5 45 ete nies tee spk aces meee eee 
EDN Cr LAN CUACID UTI UM ce. cua alosareae vyase se coedeisy elena ites 
Either ethnic languare or #ordtsii acs sce ches 
Fither ethnic languare or French...... atone tattle ee 
ITPA ASHMO (RTCTICH lV ckersnedchoncton ccckeraletetalctes siereschelcrsielensaeiens 


MEN Gre crsaery cae elcterenei oleae eccherese BlereTecisce cue suePoleter orererstens 


NOSDLECLTCT ENCE s vis.cic a oc) e/eers con ee siete ste aieteversielenetetens 


° 
‘5 CO “i Si tn So 


TIAN Nias kexewateMeleteveyeloterotenel ocore lejetetsus.ols/siere sie: tiareneneretontreterers 


fered Cail @ rata hates) ener cr ele ‘oie sn) el cjovere eens elere ef eieveejeleco ekeictetereteveteletetebelcnstatelcre 


ceeoerees oe ee ore ese ee eee eeeee eee e 


coc eer eoeteoreoeeeeeeeeoeeeee 


eeoeeevveen 


eereeeoeee ee 


Close friends. @eeeseoeseeeeeeoeeesermeeeeeeseeesteeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeee 
CO=WOGKeLS Ol) CLASSMALES sc ces ss sie selelspielele aleiete siete cielelsters eetetera 
I ELEXOLES 26 CORRAL OO BORCECLO EO OIL ae > Gay amin Oe 


TICCHAO Vistel ccs clelete cl clele eve ove 61 ele ee alele(eais/e sls leelcluie es aieit salele eialbi sie! slelsrs 


Priest, rabbi, or minister... cccccccceccccccscrcccsececcece 


2735 


488 


= 26 = 


C7 What language or lanpuapes do vou usually prefer to use in 
conversation with others outside vour home who can speak the 
same language(s) vou do; that is, in what language(s) do vou 
feel most comfortable? 


Fnplish OTULVe.cis sei6 is tus ole pie uncous cnisceus ois ce dasieiees, Ree eRe 


French OMY stercla ere cleteneters os arese tee eee eta ara alete sieieremsr aren se te 


OU Lvic Grogs’ vee eteteleetererale sta tetwlatets Steinke 2 


(languape) 


Fither or Breit siy. ts. se ec cne eae ete lo eh 
(language) 


Either Mek OX) FYENCHish pcccessksvoercueus otro 
(language) 


Enmodish, Or French's, cietsvste © @ ois <a tnte gine eee a een 
Other! (sneciiv)). ives 7 
No. preferenCeys,s.> < us vais galwers = te a ereiely aire ole seein © 

9 


Mele oo tO oem nS HOO COE OO COOdd hoon mt ou ales 


If R knows no (see marqtin) 


(Llanquaae) 
> SKIP TO OS 108 < 


98. Do vou know of a television channel vou can get in __ 
(city) 
which regularly broadcasts programs in __ ? 
(language) 


INOlsts cre ieiee cee «eo eretece e Nie Gre eA SSESP SCL OLN Clelevevoterere caeterenL| 


sepeereree ote ie mii Oy ER oa 


ae Yes 


How regularly would you sav you watched any of these programs in 


on television... 
(language) 


spol e IGPU MATa Vratelclicteis! oictelcrers sletelerersiaistelekenelskorensierenercrenetete 
efs Le SOMGERME'S sist eters cvasshevssavercielseleteletel ol cveddiotehovelelecstete cae 


wie) a, LEC Viele) eiel aia evel ele letenelelerereictel si elelekelclebeletabelclalsrstetetons 


No IEW nat woh evatayalelle ate lejos vetetaasi acetateleteteransiorenaxelarcncnonete tate 


2 
3 
4 
« oe TIOViGL ales) 's 0144.40 e'ese ee vies ele oe W wrelate elle leretalete ler atetete atta) 
6 
2 


IMA PP « wie 0: 6:04 S100) w i wis, eine ale duel a) wiaiel scala) ale ele stare etata 


> SKIP IO 0. 100 e 
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bei a 


99. How interested would you be to watch T.V. programs in 


(language) 
if they were televised... 


-«every interested..... 


Sig's lauaane’ olece sis, avekevetecate PEanC Ener 


esssomewhat interested......... 


eeoeeeeeeses eevee 


zZ 
PE ee eee. 


e--Somewhat uninterested... 


See VELY, ULINCerent Cd nat ite ts ce cs een 


oS oietiacaderetele: arerecth 


DEVEHUS chin iste oe cieene 


eee eee ee eeeeeees eer eee eevee 


5 
DK Was e ste de cis teeeier tases oe ee hee Cran ere Te eee TE ee Ee 


ERAN: seers Smt or ee ee eee ee 


100. Do you know of a radio station you can get in which 


(city) 
regularly broadcasts programs in 2 


(language) 


Ose taacete eiete reid me aie sve ‘ere eiere sa Goo eehe crete Cee TI 
phe OOS Ope pe aens | 


SL 


“Ww 


Yes 


How regularly would you say vou listened to anv of these programs 
in Onp radio... «+ 
(language) 


eae COLUM aL Ving ginlecnis '» ose 6 6x soe sense ik aout eee IRI 
Sipe SUS EAMES. ecw @ & sie & 9 oce. ge vigrwis ie ni egene RAEN 
eres EL CLV 5:4. py: 0s csteih iw oi, cals iw aie fold Ty ote niet teteedinneds ae ak 
Soe RIE VEL wine arate: 5, cia elein sin ela wtb wip aielal ele oheist el pate meme tee ae 
WONT ACEO. 4 ss, co = aie aun nra's sie eels papain ete aie a eames Gar es 
TAP Iie olainte «0c, Gini eke Klee Ais ale alsila aveleiscel wisinra on tee arene 


= OKIP FO, te 


af39 
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101. Jlow interested would vou be to listen to radio programs in 
if thev were broadcast... 


(laneuvace) 


ewe VOTy Interested s ise b< o ba» oc sto mheisie casieee oie ere 
weoesomewliat anternres tedis acess cts ccucueice oieieuc ua cbemersrone 


waSomevhat. uninterested so ssc ccs sususeece curiebelenenseeee 


DOMES) ss lore elo. </a.0° ste. 6 6 otera) erolie ouete abe enerelaleraeledoreveLenster 


V)iikeies cr eterevenelecevedetei ce o/etel sells ever eice cf ome teterccetehstete tere kehoene 


il 
3 
cep NELYV, unintemmst ed Sees oo dec occ smscneutec eve stone 
5 
8 
9 


TIA) ere) o ole! cv.e'e! ase ol ove lexeereNebeten cist oleverade fiel olebelorereloneienens 


102. In the nast year, have vou read anv newspapers or 


—~-— — 


(group) 
bulletins’ written in ? 


(language) 


Vi Sree cee e siateis cre ts © one abeneemer toy otoleneremere eoerereeree ee eee Aral 
2 


INOteieieto ieee ee eee eet re eee case at 6 sla PRON ES ORE 
———) SKIP TC 0. 108 ¢<———______— 


NEVA Were se. x aherehs! ausvesuereenssensteneksrctote erece era ekenccersrerensiers exis 


103. Can vou tell me the nanes of these newspaners or hulletins vou 
have read, and whether or not vou subscribe to them? 
(List 4 matin ones onlu hut cheek belo tf P reads more than 4.) 


Name of Publication Subscribes 
Yes No 


‘ 1 


co 


| R reads more than 4. 


PD) ND ett ND Be tN) 


7 
2 My 8s 1 
3. 1 
4 1 
5 1 


104. Would you sav vou read ___. publications... 


(group) 


ows FOPULALLY Baro cic ssc clek eras tele, Cale er enmane eaten ene 
~ seOCCaASTONA LV oie lores s ce ate ast aie ste st uetsetetetneionene 


1 
2 
o ee TARDY oS 22 fat eiel a clon ee elena ate che acta eaten ees 
“) 


IMAP Pe siete cies ds eis we leictote enn ete creat at ona semetct acer ee 


Mark 
response 


tn margin. _ 
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105. 


106. 


107. 


For how long have you been reading 


Canada? 


Do anv of these newspapers that you read contain parts written in 


49| 
Sor = 


(group) 


Less than one. vear ss... inva Stina eels Sn Bs ce 
About one NCAT oi stele ese'6, 6. e) ele, ele: eevee: sie ecstenerenatslscseerarerabe 


ADOUC NEYO VEATS o. visisco eae sees 


eeeeveeeveeereee eee eo @ 


Hivee to five: vears..<..5¢s.< 


eer etree eeeereee eee oe 


Pee HOS TeN) VEAT Sipe sic e « lalate sis cisely ts eo taleteree tens 


Hore cChiantet Gnmv Cams sccra eet chore ere totenel ote ds veletakcrareienetonerste 


, 
Dac cuscepeleloleressnerevets. ecole cive etalevehe re uv cue cuetouels store ae ohamererets 


‘oS wo GD wn FY W NHN FE 


TGIVA DP tome cher cnel cette acetal sia atarelsiarel es efavesele (eve le: sie tetetersienets ote 


English or French? 


NC Giaiaiche etatens sa etele. ce carereie @ wigs /eie.eisie tonetele aheloneereteleietenerers 
IN OR vere tanehe te ronelocsta ls oieh bs u-sllg ous a 8 lelece ele ote eel sieaeleteualshebetele sie 


ID RGeeeUeeteictanetels o.6. css. 00 0: oastie' slo 0 ois ie eve m olsieuatehetaiolelsiclecsietes 


IONE Nes Gmbh ooh s oc alcdelslsipisielele sis) sols vatetatedetetstat lst oiatsretere 


Do vou think that some Inglish or French should be used in these 
newspapers? 


VG Gee eat sis sok tates nceie ie anor a we nie A ge ee eoaete Cee a. 
Gia otolis, On etnias = aie 4. 8 00 wh ae 0) 0) Wie: Sante poem wena mee ele veantete 
Wyle Rey ae Pier eee ore ee oh 
DOr CECA Ooica s «eR o u warwalsie dis wlacan w eitaiie en mnrerre Gears 
DIE ae > eo elalw lure leah ale stele wate Iotetotete =e sia eee 

9 


Tnappecescvcccecccceesserreresresesseseseserscce 


_ publications in 
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ae 


ASK EVERYONE: 


108. In the past year, have you read any newspapers or 
(group) 
bulletins that are written completely in Fnelish or French? 


DA AO AOS eeecee eceereoeveeoeoeveereeee eeceoevoeoevee eo oe seme: 


pe ENO slate toleretet erica tele tetetios oat ore ener eeoveeeae eoeeveeee eereteecee 2 


> If R answered "no" also on 9. 102 (see margin) 
PES OO le ae ee ae 


If R answered "yes" on Q. 102 (see margin) 
SKIP T0 Q. 111<--~- 


PBs 


—— ee — 


109. Can you tell me the names of these publications, and whether or 
not you subscribe to them? 
(List 4 main ones only but check helow tf R reads more than 4.) 


Name of Publication Subscribes 
Ves. UNO 
vs 1 ze 
ya ae i 2 
See ett co) eee 1 2 
‘i és ee ce uf 2 
oy [ reads more than 4. 1 2 


110. Would you say you read these newspapers in English or French... 


afe MORULAT LY 6 o's'o w.55:0'0. 41s) okeee eeremic eis cree e aieinateio an 
ee OCCASTOMAT L Vic 5.5 sic bcc 3 ore oioie mie euetene cue bie te evet ena ieaeeae 


o Sim DAOLY cle. ao sin! sv eye rere ecale ceeta es etate eretenel crete teen ier emer 


275% 
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lll. If there are some newsnaners vou read in anv language, 
proun) 


but to which vou don't subscribe, how do vou most often pet them? 


Subscription only... 


Siseve eke aves ele shacouels ateiavemenaeveneneteueed 


NOWSEANGS 6 sc, Wu.6e vac pee Sa eee 


is ainte wid ate atekete ee 


Personal sources (1.e. friends, relatives etc.).3 


Other (specify) 4 


ENA Darelolcketeretets craves iter 


oer eere eee eee eee ee eeeereeree 


112. When you have finished reading these newspapers, do vou regularlv 


pass them on to other neople? 


MiG Sirois cvouenscererete 


i leianevie celta terete. ofavele\ oer atarelere stetenecene aiematere renee: 


WWOrsmacreteee, crodalelolebolers aisles re oe balateloterenetette coe ee eeoee 


—) SYIP TO 0, 114 ¢ 


IGN ONS Coo OooOG 


ee? eereerereovreeeeeeeees eve 


113. How many neople would you say vou regularly pass these newspapers 
to? 


Ohio oon0 aooo0c 


SRI ARTO EIS OO OOD OGG GEOR 
Two or three. a ahe che cubis sy lelava tebalke lelevehasenotenaretstemetel Ctoenemeid teres 
Four or sie Ee RCC PERS Oe! ich CIA OHSS 


Six to TIT Chevepet craton rele e chetoreteiatene 


RR, ee a 
TengOm MOLE. 6s cle 


PET er ee ree 


TS oy. evict ku pice a ROR cael a ran Paorweteaies a rane senate eae Puen ot ot eee cae 


TRAP Ds 0: 0.¢ 6.0 sin. 00us so noinia inh unai= easeaebncn[nialreia ie lahereiageinenserioe 
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When vou read these newspaners, what parts are vou most likely to read? 


494 


eke ee 


(No not read alternattves.) 


114. 


LES. 


L1G. 


117. 


LEG. 


119. 


120; 


124. 


L22; 


ade 


Yes No 
News from old COUNET Vee ce csr oc ce crores erereevcecs 1 2 
News about HT GaAnadacic.stevolete lie eterer oto: 2 
(group) 
News about Re he te Style wee ee ig te 
, (group) (country) 
or SUS EWHECEls eel ctotelvershet ater evatc cel shevadeleve te, Glctever senerexcereneds 1 2 
General Mews creo ove ctetelete stele leis olovaleve ejetetete laroteteteretetor ee: Zz 
SMOLES ei is 6.6» 0:6 eteie reuse) elelene aha ensleceionetens 1 2 
(xroup) 
___ Entertainment...csoccccsccccscceee IL 2 
(group) 
AGN ELULSEMEN CSc eveletelchs © cre ekovorcnctelele: oimcciereteliarstatcracctonete 1 2) 


Other (snecify) : 1 2 


SKIP TO 0. 124 


Have you ever, even before the past vear, read any of these 
newspapers in _.» English or French? 


(group) (language) 


Yi@Si.veiio ea bw evapo ale ede tae ue lesote ocovaleletsiere sosuatctotene choretetetonenenerenL 


NOM o!t: oi b.6 0. 80a!el avers ee obs o Gieliguel rebel Oe aherensue orerere ie ete tae ahometene, 


DKeidon' et (remembersnceucoeaneee: errr Pit wos 
> SKIP TO Q. 124 c 


IMAP Picrcercis eco ove elie evel claret cieve ete eve ove cnavetshonarercreretonenonemtenenens 


Why don't you read them anymore? 


Not aval lab Le cn sccss os oie ce etele ors eeneteeenere suete ater eeieal 
No longer Unterested!. cw ore ete velevete-ocebsteterctercnere crctetstoraber’. 


Other (specify) 


—_—— + 


3 


——— + Ce ee CS 


EMAPPsw..s 0: o1s,0 6 o.8 orsteevarele:e tole clerel en ciorercieione ouctetoner meteneneeO 


Inapp. 


9 


9 
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= Sue 

man? CARDIO 5 TOR 

Behe VT TORE 

I'm going to list several wavs in'which the use of _ aronr 


(Lanruarce) 
_ in Canada might he encouraged. Assuming that we wanted to 


(proun) 
do this, please tell me whether vou think these might be very important, 


|somevhat imrortant, somewhat unfimnortant, or verv untmnortant. 


(oT: Tf PR protests that he does not want to encouraae the use of 
Cand cannot ansner the auesttons, cheek here| | and skip to 
(Lanauaae) 


BO, 137.) 


Verv Some~- Neutral Sone- Verv Dk Inanp. 


Imn. what what Unimn. 
Imp. Untmp. 
242 ee. OTe 
(group) 
schools in Canada. 1 2 3 4 a 8 9 
mi25. ...better 
(group) 
schools in Canada. 1 2 3 4 5 8 9 
WAI Bootes 
(group) 
newsvapers in Canada. 1 2 3 4 5 8 9 
ode), sss Detter 
(group) 
newspapers in Canada. ph 2 3 4 5 8 9 
128. ...more radio and TV 
programs in 
(language) 
in Canada. 1 J b 4 5 8 9 
129. ...better radio and TV 
programs in 
(language) 
in Canada. ] 2 3 4 5 8 9 
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130. 


131. 


1325 


1333 


134. 


135. 


136. 


496 


- 34 - 


sae taught 
(language) 

or used as a language of 

instruction in some 

courses in the public 

schools. 


e-emore visits to 


(country) 


-.-.summer camps for 
children. 


(group) 


~eethe establishment of 
cultural 
(group) 
centers in Canada. 


».-more books. 
(language) 


ee emore 
(language 
movies. 


ee emore 
(language) 
phonograph recordings. 


Very Some- Neutral Some- 


Imp. what 
Imp. Unimp. 
ul 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 
1 Z 3 4 
1 a) %) 4 
1 2 i) 4 
1 2 3 4 
a 2 3 4 


Very DK Inapp. 
what Unimp. 
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497 
<3 = 


ASK EVERYONE: 


137. How manv children do vou have? 


OMG tishe eter snarror iat: 
Two eeeeeetestesd 
Wnveares oa oleae eats 


IOUT ercterereisieres 


PAV ce cee 


DL Ncaren elevate dene rene zs 


INOTVC sieret ate sueneiehe onekene 


eereeeeretesereee es eee eeoereveeeeee 


—-) VIP TO 0, 162 <— 


If R does not know any (see marqin). 


(lanouage) 
rt ale O02 0 i So 


If R know any (see marqtn). 


(Language) 
uGOTG Oe tce 


2/78 
END 


498 
es C3. = START 


Aak 0. 128 to © 144 first about Chtle A (oldest), teen Child P (second 
oldest), tien Child C (third oldest). 


Child A Child & Child C 


138. What proportion of the time do vou use 
when vou speak to (him, her)? 


~ Canguage) | 

ALWaY S's here cielo ls at0 settee ee ee Mtoe aA y ] 1 
MNostof athian C4Ame «cs wie cus eee te 2 2 2 
SOmeOr: wel veyitet Me cit eleieteeene Ri stevevesene 3 3 3 
NEVeTsc che are Lean oate 4 4 4 
ita Pp (vere ores SCARY: SRW AOL S; 9 9 

ae child ts 3 vears old or less (sec cover) 

— GRIP TAO, 145 -—-—----- Bet ya Lees 

HAND CARD "D" TOR 

139. How well can (he, she) sneak Fnelish? 
Wary: iG Lib ipre ate ss escalates Park ROC ye qi I : 
Rae lin yreiad iors ewevcuetenedeaeies beasts 2 2 2 
Not Vervawelle 7 acreten st ota ete hoe IS 3 s) 3 
Moitiraite aulel che seas tacdye anaeere ESRC Oro 4 4 4 
Ina steers ale age lotta soko reeetene PORE 9 9 9 

140. Wow well can (he, she) sneak French? 
Wery Wedditeaes esters weer er anche ac ] ve 1 
Fairly wea dicrmsieus Gatahe cers We alavers 2 2 2 
Notavervacelelerecmr ante Roeteieleeresters 3 3 3 
Not<-at al lavas are erry 4 4 4 
iSeehaiaks Geolan eee7eweee#ee#ee%eeoe eeee#eee8e¢eete8 9 9 9 
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499 
as oe 


Child A Child RB Child C 


—s ee ee 


141. How well can (he, she) speak 


9 
~Canguarey 
Wervewel) Ys0s2o544 Wire tase eae eas 1 af 1 
Bad rie weures onc ..es e eiaiel ie ale Bre oe 2 2 Z 
Reprvervuval le wctiercs eae 3 3 3 
Not-at alle. is. bis bss ODE Eee ee 4 4 4 
ANS Go Un era ee eee ar 9 9 9 
——Cirele 4 and shin to G. 143 
If R does not know any Ga 
(Lanquage) 
eee lO) > 1480 Ca 
142. What proportion of the times does this 
child use  _———_—sSwheen (he, she) 
(lanpuage) 
speaks to you? 
ALVAVSs 6 s0 ceca see eC reer Tes 1 1 1 
HOS CG AOGeEN SG CLM sec, ers ab) 0-8 Serene 2 2 2 
nome of the time....-... alta laiaei oie. cy te 3 3 a 
NEVER fect espace ces scevnreweus 4 4 4 
Inapp.ccecerseevees ou weenie . 9 2 9 
143. How has (he, she) felt ahout learning or 
continuing to use 2. 3 hese Che, eshelees 
(language) 
o-estrongly liked to..-ecseceeee 1 il 1 
~~ somewhat liked to..cscssecee 2 2 2 
---does not Care...erece ‘eben 3 3 3 
MEESOMewhatL Lesws ted mitictsir <caie ele 4 4 4 
..-strongly resisted it........ 5 5 5 
INAappscesesvsccccvess pe ey) Soa 3 9 9 


ayes 


500 


Shao 


Child A Child B Child € 


144. Have vou ever had disagreements with 
(him, her) about this? 


Yes. @eeetoeeaeseeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeteeete l 1 ae 
NO. <% eoeooevoeeoeeeeereeereeereseeeeeeeee 2 2 2 
If more than 1 chtld: -——5Y GOTO GO TO 


Chitd B°Chtld ¢ 
CO TO A. 145 


145. Are there any reasons you might have for being in favour of vour 
children learning or continuing to use ___ o CUILE Bo pe une € 
(lanruape) 
would be the most important reason? 


(NOTE: Do not read alternattves; ctrele one resnonse onlu.) 


Help to keen up customs 


(group) 
and) rad Lt ome creccre aisha csiersteretcie neers 


aialet ena: Sepakeaoe sh erro: 


Help to communicate with other eee 2 
(group) 

Second language is generally useful........... ae 

Other (specify) ° 10° Peeean sess oo) ise e) Leeeeeee 

NO FEaSOrs <5 < ow wie o's emia te ate el ate eae tel at ae ee era 7 

ENApD snare eibicu: Blow lose kelp: bres are eoake enka otetotenerets Oolece wit ieee cere 


146. Are there any reasons you might have for being opposed to your 
children learning or continuing to use ? If so, what 


(language) | 


would be the most important reason? 
(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; ctrcle one response only.) 


Prevents mixing withvother Canadlansi...0..e-a<d 


Not necessary for them to learn J coos 
(language) 
Children do not like wand e246 


(language) 
not good to force them... 


Other (specify) 


PA a. OAC OREO. 


NOME EG aGOm. crete selene lene 


eeotreetreaetereeereereeeeee es eevee ee 


Ta piesa sous, elahetevereieversns 


wis fodd. alinnore otaueny wei sib ie aatets sisi ddte sid 
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is SO 


i O the whole then, how do you feel about vour children learning or 
continuing to use ___ (ARG NOU. get 


(language) 


“i eStcone ly (in -favoutt. ass © oe ace See ee eee 
ss ROMewhat, “in -favoittierst.(<eid eaisiaes of Pel date cata eee 
ewe GOeS Mot MatCerx.rcarvewnwduceseta seis ee pee ee 
ewiMBOMEVTIAL LON NOSE .t.ti7s sie oly srels’ bo wise Nte etn eee ee 
sie CRONE LY YON HOSE sce s\slouetatalatatats elec clas etter amie meet) 


LADD or ac Peale tenet Pore care oa elotate eat alnretae we en alone 


148. In thinking of these 3 languages - Enplish, French and ; 


how would vou rank them (lst, 2nd, 3rd) in terms of importance to 
your children's future. 


FETYS TUG teseystelocctelale- sisters eralalens; ote ate dtore ateraneres 


Re IClitsete s << eeoeteaereoeoee eee eee eee sere e ove 


eoeeveoeeeeeerev os eereereeeeeeoeee 


(language) 


bogie te) Ske Onc at oe a ee eee ee Gers Oe aes 


149. If there were language courses in the local public and secondarv 
schools in which was taught, would you insist that 
(language) 
your children take such courses, or just encourage them, or would 
you discourage them? 
MeVVG Sete eave ede ale e600 oletles a lo, 6 SUmLbiw. Gle>ai es Sin) ote bora lonanatnretalateiateente 
EMNCOULTALC eee eee e secre cee reeseervessesesrscssene 
DSnee WOATOs hcwweee ale ey ad ot Se eee ena ee eee 


DK Sccevele sleiclase sve) oie evaie) si kieta etere sik: eine eawcsi ee: auhusletw laren ARO ne 


1 
2 
3 
DESCOUTAL Cs. « 9s sieryun ais Sara clus Webee «cin ake ele ee 
8 
9 


Imapp.cccecccoscsersesccerereessereresesrsssvesens 


Eve es: 


2: Was 


150. If courses in which teachers used  ——_—s_———Cséeree: off fered in 


(languare) 
the local nublic and secondary schools, would vou insist that vour 
children take at least one such course, or would vou just encourape 


them, or discourage them? 


TWSLSCs 5 oie ws ces F565 'd:e su 0. vie wietntete ities evalu reketstatisteieikakall: 
ENGOUL AGC oie es were o0.6 bye je) sus ona ace StcbaR dealers at ahote ataiemetepens 
DORE CAG y ois ee sis «0 ss". e106, ue oetalouata eel olels eet) 
DLSCOUL ARE s ccn oe 6 s0:8, apaud. sini 0) os0 ce en obese area opel chetateeaieante dt 
8 


P)eNcvecet ovste otevedevens eye euskoseroncustere eene ee ° 


| NOTF: If all children are under € vears of ane | 
I? 0,0. 256 eo Saas 


151. Have vou ever sent anv of vour children to a 


ay ot sehoot 
(group) 


in Canada? 


| ebb ice: | 
Se ODOR Og tL Oe ae 


No 


What is the main reason you didn't send them? 


Not aval lab le. « cic slags siscciens ete stote rere ensue ele eueieiske sisieuanenene. 
Too far AWAY o's e: vlaie axe. a14.e 0. 0/¢ ateiere in) © wagelarele wena res eitee tine 
Costs too MUCH o sine; 1675S Sr bu ew ee we ela etre ar iam 


Not IMNtSLES CEd+4 6:5 cicre ero as orelary oc okolorenonevereterenclavevets aie ciate) 


Other (specify) _ 2 2 eee te 
il 


| ee 


GRIP OPO! OD, TES et 


152. Was this ever full-time, or was it only part-time or summer school? 


Pig) T= times oss cre cie steve o> wrasehepeisicleaciedancustouens a ecererenene ranean 


Part-time or summer, school only. .c.cepase esses eee 


IMA DM é:ovevo/Sse.oeecnetenchso1cbere ere Riser ora erosolenevele Toneterononeteberscerenens 
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me te 


153. Who sponsored the school: a church, the government, or who? 


GRUP CM sl exe iata ow para ters anere hare Rl ere ic ete ee ee 
Government.. 


eoeoeveeeeoeeerseeeee toe eevee sseereeeer eee ee @ su 


Other (snecifv) _ ) 


LM tarte “wales ete Cone’ sue biohe: eiete crotellal cree sever cherie ook ie nen ERE rere crane 


15 2h eee ee a eee eee eres eae wer EN 


154. How do you now feel about the school, did it do most of what vou 
honed it would, only some, verv little, or none? 


RUGS tee eh-s), stich, ley allots ital dasevelet alsa, vile anes aledsneralelic dele tote emanenmatette 


IONIC’) Aeuea era tovekete 6° ec elduee Oe sere eialeasr ale hal ess ere iattetcheretenaterenete 


OU Cretaie veketelecevslalereue ae ol abever ele telavarwiolenbecbetn es terel steve tenemenenenate 


, 
DRiet a cberorauslicnshevle © e.ee eM aiar ele eta ecaewielece lee: ocnyula eteletetatetntetans 


i 
2 
Wery) LLCCL Es a lirs-s 66:6: s aleye «, byes oe © onrgie Acacein aoe ae ee 
4 
8 
Q 


TVET) iekstialedavenslauavelete sia eis e/siavaie es) s. uiaalataloterscaiaietaietenetetets tates 


If R does not know (see maratn) 


(Lanquace) 
— > SKIP TO 0. 157 & 


155. Have you tried to teach your children by using hooks? 
(language 


NiGiS:.. sehen enetene 0erslenaleselaletusaye. trey eselw) alatatets eietets Geena ste ete atk 
INO fv cuvisorenoltec ovayer oloneelle/oie wiieie- Sie’ wae? one) 66) ISLE epkin Dane a Tatars Ia teterare 


INAPP ee ewe ce rec cesacewerrte revs erensbesnarnaencsst 


156. Do you ever insist that your children speak to vou in ? 


(language) 


WES Gyck cisdira iis) 47a: oie aie ataloba ote eilore a el ate wLareieete nisl oune va rete tee or abare e: 
RV Oigheveks tate Vabatileletsictotatctemerctajelotetetccate tiem che isters anstere a carcesta RiaEe 


TNAPP ssi clone See ee oak ede eee eee ek ee eee 
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HAND CARD D" TO R 


157. How well would you say you expect vour childre eventually to learn 


“Glansuare) 
Vee eVELY WEL Lepse ors.ie pies «6 wala. 6 einterwantenl yo. anon tele anen ea 
ae ee AT Lie Wieden sseishevetenc Betas EEO ee Ort Reale lanes 
aicte NOt) VEL VAIWEL 1% c16 sus) wisw celele « cpetetnie ster va: Ginga eesae two 
SeietlO te Vik AL aie, siene le otal al mensiste a aie 4 ie Teun ecsie rein anette ph 
DRG Good coe Sher sielelalesel steel elsrelctelols a ocaWeretle anne 
VRE ee AEE RISE aesheie. AS eet cannes AS ces <a 


If all children are unier 6 years of age | 


S SKIP TO 0. 161 .<——————__—_ 


158. Have vou ever sent any of vour children to a summer camp? 


NEG Siler a's 5; nals aii} chene opetexeme sy euane 


DV /don't remember..... Sete 


Rares mete as ° cees tO 
mmtemmrmammalen 2 2) Sg 0 RRS OOS I res ga 
TVA D alate s/s. 0 nie wise PR ig a Cue Poe SOL eR ORC eet: 
v 
159. Were anv of the camns you sent vour children to mostly for fees; 
(nroup) 
children? 
Nese4 Deon Te Cee ae wisi er steiee)sin wees siehachh savin aa 
DK eieae ae eearaee : oe o eee, oth ele se aienattane saya S 
a es ee ee 
Inanp..cseves Pune? we eiwe ee TER MPRA EN *je,siqueee 
v 


GO-TO OO. LGO 
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BW ACS Ae 


160. What Language primarily was used in the camp? 


English ONLY. 2 « <.6s-44 Saws eee oe ore ee 


EQGnei ONL. é ./5: «ine igiers asia sw Fe eh era ee 


ftAnnie: Lanpwipe only sss. ce oe cas coy oe ee ee 


Ethnic: Laneiaee and Furitshi.c ses ac. cases cee ores 


SS oo. Cy. tra & ) 40 ND 


Rtinte langtiage and “French... + <0 eee wows oe 


Other (spectiy)y.. 4) 


i] 
\ 
‘ 
' 
i 


TD) Kiave sole: o.s.sdove aveia.oushote ete euch eco sit aie eiete tne w crein a eee 


LTA DD ecrciete eheheve aioe ete rctacatabared « ovale Oar oe eThe en Oe eat 


161. Other things being equal, whom would vou prefer vour child to 
Marry, a.e. 


eee person. eoeeeetee@ ee ee eeeetee#ee*se#eees#€e¢ ] 
(group) 
ee - English person. eoeeceweeeeeeseeeeeenrpeeteeteegeeeeee8 @ 


£5, gh Hats) @¥el (bd Yeh flo) ree I Pe ee I ce 


ee UOCS  NOte Na GUET ose > s.6 os 66-46 01s she tapeecueretehenenemetetoters 
Dae Sovata ra veratevar cle veuele cis oieveielievele lenges Le Sete Eonar 


2 
3 
Se SOMCONG! FLOM OLNET PLOUNs sos cs speek wv eueene ost 
5 
8 
9 


MAP P's ore ove wie wnale' os a0 \o orne ele bs ce wl Vie 6 ele sie leeipinnele 
ASK EVERYONE: 


162. When parents in Canada want their children to learn 


(group) 
the history, language and culture of _ people, who should 
(group) 
do the main job of teaching them... 


EPG DALERUS says 9.0 0:6 oie mie tym mele wiele'h sin ayee aoe pon eid aloe allele 


.---schools in areas where many 


(xroup) 
live near one another, otherwise the 
parents on their OWN eceecceccrceccrevecveece coeeee 2 


Rema choo Salle aACELOS Sm Gall AC ats eusichetc ts tetatelaie ts celal siarces 


Other (specifv) 


TRG cue rhe ee he eee a ita rs ees eng nes TW ion aie wn. ioe 
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163. Supposing schools are used, what tvpes of schools do you think 


should be mainlv relied on to teach the historv, culture and 
language of to clid ldirenecre. 2 


(countrv) (p.roun) 


«oe Primary SChOOLG « sfc «as « eames 's ois tie ee severm sce nasae 
ae SOCOTMALY, (SCHOOLS oie npohat upahadeyerousie cg 7a, wre adel altesl aieaalee 


ae ee _. SCHOOLS. oc eecccccarecvencenesesed 
(group) 


mee Clluncly SCHOOL Ge catelete le Cie arenes eran otetelaterersdel ciete tere 
cee COllepes and) Universite GS. ele cs ckerslerel ere oteret omens 


Other (specify) _ 


Dig wis, eel le cure teceveec eerste eine emerel clfvlcne te teRereisucterene lotaicvelei siete 


164. Who would you say should nav most of the costs for 


(group) ~ 


children to be taught the history, languapre and culture of 
9 


(countrv) — 
ieschildren’ s parents... 2s tee se eee cee a: 


OE pe, GS ae to | _ MEMETALLV. . ccs cncescncsccccvccecd 
(group) 


o« Canadian taxpayers meneral Lv gis ovis cers one wienelererd 


Other (specifv) 


IK s oo Sisue ene oleve ter cue eteteltetetemecereteterslenoneeeverederciene onenel erste 


165. What language or languages do vou think should be the official 


languages of the Canadian federal povernment... 


eesrnpelish and -French-al® over Canadave.. +. o. 5 or 
wee {ust English all over Canadas. deci: <tc ee 
eeejust French all over Canada....ccccccsseccvcs 


Other (specifv)  __ 


3 
4 
8 


DK iw: 6! 'dveus) oy eriep sc erovetorelaceneleretel store: sronetovemsrerotetetetcteteratsnatereds 
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166. 


S/ve: 


167. 


168. 


ey Ae 


Do you know about the federal government's policy of multiculturalism? 


MES. o nlosvcrsete tins cole 


&) 6: are vale; eee ee sv dy pral eter sara abe dransts -aeieeenene: 


ie, ronlyoleard, aouts Stra deh eens wie ee 


oe ees view 


No, have’ not heard about 1t72. 20s eer ens tees oO 


I'm going to read a short statement describing multiculturalism: 
"Canada is officially bilingual, but it is not officiallv bicultural. 
Instead, Canada has manv cultural and ethnic proups, and the Federal 
Government says that it will help all of these grouns in their 
efforts to keep their own cultural characteristics and heritages.’ 


How do vou feel about this nolicv; do vou... 


Wen ALVES STLONE LV. « on x:0 oie oe « » aintuinin ss Sree ye ee 


pie AR TECOMSOMEW ha tislsleleiels «0 ais »/e. 6 sis elelalele aru clulelaieieraie 


1. 
2 
eee MNCOBCALIG 1 store etdce aie 0 S-¥/ecn sate teeta eeiera We ES 8 
Pec disarree sGomewhat.os5 e045 «as bbe een seems eee 

5 


.. disagree stronply..... $)/u:lwhie,-a; aniasts anal SAenaS ener aren are tres 


Why do you feel this way? 


Will help maintain PI GTE Weve wets sete 


(group) 


Will strengthen Canadian unity. 0.06. ececss wevine ed 
Wil) weaken Canadian unitvss0.s 84h Aaah 


Other (specify), . On. 5 5 ota ae eee 


4 


Bf ee 
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ohne 


169. When vou were growing un, what was the religious preference of 
vour father and mother? 


FATHER MOTHER 


No religious preference....evccrceeee 
PLOCeESCANt. ce ccrcvevccesesecrccvrcececes 
Roman Cathol tes sco iss 0c 6 ose scun Oa ea seo 
JOUISIS crsretaiewie ye «00-0 0.0.56 00's 0 4 vig eis ie's a 
Ukrainian, Catno Lic sn. +ic,0\0 0 caw e ie lorie 
Ukraintan O©rthodox. wecceccec ote cece 
GLEGSIMO MONO O Xeveleislevs te: bie claus bieetele wieielsl sre 


Other (specifv) _ 


Deve rador a lotorcyere veleitele 6: ace lalersvemereteneverereieccbehetoners 


Well Yee) (OE Wen NUR oy TS ke) 
ol Neoje tS) fen} Bosh eo US IS IE <>) 


inanp (narent: dedad)a. ¥.a4h ssh <Bae Seles 


If R answers "no reltqtous preference” for hoth father and eo 
Tee SEs cy SIG PA ORO e A Pees 


170. Wow often did vour father and mother go to church (or svnagogue or 


temple)... 
22 MOTE than: ONCE ay VieOk ae cic cusistererete I 
se SONCE a “WCC cree « 5 ctelevelevers aioteieneweterer omens 2 


...one to three times a month........ 


a. less. Thani OnNCeaal monitilerstercreteneteterere- 


eee Ile VGiis 6 s'e 66 6 (e's) ee 0.0) eles 6 616 els sere erties 


Da ict ee ete ato ee lettetetetene onetete ete renete cretene 


on On WwW fF W DY F 


3 
4 
5 
Refuse” to7ansvers... «ccm estes 7 
8 
LVAD Pets: oye erode as ctetern) ce ele tele ate terete aie aus S] 


171. Wow strong vould vou sav vour father's and mother's religious 
beliefs were... 

eee VELrv SELONP ce cere cc nese eoee0neeee#eeest ee 

ee -somevhat strone. eeoe5esece&eseceoee#e#e#e#e#8e?8ee8eeee8 @ 

eee somewhat weak. eeeeoeeveee eeeeeeeeeeee 


BOO aAly WIA 6 arse v ecaticlaletevolere eveteneisustereucners 


eS (aS 


’ 
Weve cetesetons \ehele cop eves renetelorevenetctobetenenetome tenets 


Woy (ech see eS Sh 


INaApp. cece vcececeeceresesecseecece 
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174. 
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ASK EVEPYOM: 


Vhen vou vere srowing_up, how often did vou go to church (or 


Synapopue or temple)... 


e.emore than once a weel...... 


eWetel ON CClam WCC] Gate tsrewercterere Sus eoerete 


**e-one to three times a month....... 


e@eoeeoeee ese eee 


.-..-!ess than once a month 


sista tlONV CX isvera:'s efsrelelieie eters ie gievaleleverers 


1 
2 
3 
wh tovid Vine -overeleFeistoneis whalete wala? 
5 
8 


eeoeeseeeeees eee eee 


What is vour present religious nreference? 


is religious preference........ 


—--> SKIP TC 4, 


ee CES atl Lovee a yseae sce ares” sla’ sala fen! 40 shales oliskewoleiateneiaie 
FOMAaT CO LOS 6 ote oan se ene ls ow 08. e'ece @he eeeete eneteinie eatetn 
ME IACG) Wecteboncdedeesachoner Metshersvenciess 6 oie. viololsseisteto cdetatstovedsienel stele 
RRS LT AMT OGL 5.5 46 515s): « 819 e be eueteis a sixists seatene ame 
ker ati l ancOrclyod ox osc siraeye a: eee oom ieies 05 eset wae eats tala os 


GL EOOOGERO GO x ete rare aceielocalesepniers oMe¥ouctebeiel cketotelsierelmedate 


CO) “Sas ye SS NS 


Other (snecifv) 


ee Se re ae ee es 


Refuse to ANSWECEL. cee rec vevereeereseestreoseeereses eee 


How strone would vou sav vour own religious heliefs are todav... 


oe eo VETV StLTONP se cece cece erereveresessereseserssses 


Pee SOMGWita LSE LOM crete oledclsleielerobelstutelalsietclolesciohelelelelerels 


e+ - VEryV Wid ie rosso ete lo cela leietcl cbctcleuc oveveleledereverelels slspetetehe cs 


1 

2 

BI. SOMEWHAT ATOAL.. ade misievs eins aie Sis oie © eiesere ty stein pe ete 
4 

Refuse stOSANSWET rc eerieiiw cuarslaiake Bho cies ios ivie es ae F 

Q 


UMADP ne Sve:s o sjeleine sw wies ws s sie 5 sie oe ache 6 bowie wie saua% 
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Bf hee 


175. Compared to five years apo, would vou say that vou are nov... 


SefeMtlCl) MOTE rel Ot OMS siereieleielarenatcnetevevelstetetehetcieh pelos 
soosomewllat) mone; LElLodOUus! cree steterenemereiaveicl one slob oie 


eos AOU -EhemsSamelociciac creiecie oe retetenenome clenctonerete atts elses 


svemeMUChy LeSatr Olle O1S,< 6s jcuscosescssiosens) eisiivhh) ally Gites ur slis 


NG 

Z 

3 

~«e Somewhat, Less, vel tol ouswa ste qos aeieiel cteieis ss = 4 
5 

RELEUSEAEO ANSWELejetanereicxe aheianelobe sdahavetols 'atobe etetereueiiely 

) 


IMMEN Noo Sab COCO DUG COMEDIC OOOO COO DOO 66060 COOC 


176. How often do you attend services at a church (or a synagogue or 
temple)... 
oe eMOre ‘than, onCeranweeloeja visi cere diets ei cueiet aerate cites 
ee ONCE AR WOOK coe ote cre ehal erator eter cele oe ane onan e Enon Cone en: 


FONG atos Three tHmeS«aumoniilkesss «icccle wets crsnewre sie eee 
less than once a month Se Nok a se ee Ce 


eee 


Se CTEM GI ese cba re pl ecev ere cewen eles ole Oka sie nel beleletenshatoherernetenee) 


Refuse veo answer colsele sacl cverbleiclelereiicneratetel cteietenen/ 


EMP Wiersres aie ose: ote cereuerere terete ctehalele ecciele vst ehemete fone! pieearete 


177. Wow often do you go to a church (or a synagogue,or a temple) for 
activities other than church services... 


ee MMOLre teh once a week coerce eee ere ee ee eee 


rere wseia eeeeee#neeke?#e ee eoeoeeee#e#srereeseseeeweeeeeerneee#e#8te#eee e 
None“avatlabteos:t 284s e see eee eee ee 


ENAppy. 2 s.c alee comercetetre a ets Pe RP hit he ep ae aes 
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511 


Sr ite 


Would you prefer to see someone close to vou, like one of your 
children, marry a _ 


who was outside vour religion, or 


(groun) 
someone who was not but in your religion? 
(groun) 
A outside my reliotonve.j. wens + ns ole 1 
(groun) 
A non- Li jmy HSL iptoOuie. «ss ae ose eare 
(group) 
Would insist on a __ in my religion...3 
(group) 
inddt Genenteeielee eoeeeseevesee e eeeoeeoeetfese8ese eee . ee 4 


HAND CARD "B" TO R 


179). 


| Not assoclatedewilth Church. sclssle see 
> eVGA YO) (De slisteh 1& 


In the local church with which you are most closely assoctated, 
what proportion of the other members are from the same ethnic groun 
as yourself? 


All or almost all........ Aire enka eke Rare ale tate te state eel. 
MOYe? Chiat NAL fs.c5 o's «0 soe <a leon ete ere eee Iie ee wie wie 
About half...ccecccccccccesece Aber Soo ACG ober 
Less than half.....sssess eC ¥ oiai vente Wie atone Re wis eee wie a vt 
Few or none.....-. a a5 ae fo.0 ¢ Se ga ois soe eis esuare ws He, 
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180. In the local church with which vou are most closely associated, 
what languages are used in the services? 
English "only st. Weeles cts ce sie 5 sc 0 cle eniereicisis onenere Wretrieaere 
French OTLEY cetetsle sein 6.0 aisle sls stnre stentvene ote ia siettatals eieietat 
oe ses ONLV RS oP Pe Aateere Mele sin sass Ha ese 
(language) 
and Ermedish Sv. to occ cretere ic. cueccuencue Mientras 
(language) 


and Frenchy ctetec cc atthe aroleroaterserace eteveveteD 


(lanzuarge) 
Other (specify) 


fo) 


IGM No oOU ROUND AO OU ROOT G COU SUOSO O60 S0000G mOOOD OC? 


181. In the church with which vou are most closely associated, what 
languages do vou think should be used in the services? 
English OTLEY: «. ace w come ote eh cdenemete re one orelicletel ol cies iohta rere 
French ONLY 's os's's c'e!si ele wolves) we eta erereitleie rely ciate etrrorenetananene 


ONLV siecle ciatsiecclereieieiereryislatereintniete cts ni ematene 


(language) 
eA ae and Brie EL Sli sey etc s: tahc! ool o eradaa datetet ame te al 
(language) 
pea? __ and FERe@nichyeete cm crete eo era oie She aer eve eon eee 
(language) a 


Other (snecify) _ 6 


— eS 


TNMADD ois .s sie so se) cia io. ecole e elel ehelie apetenstets eieve one icheceterevonorensis, 


182. What do you think is the effect of using _ in some of 
(language) 
the churches, ... does it 


--ehelp strengthen the church, by enabling 
more people ‘to participates voc. socc-s ccmisnwet 
esshave no effect... uc. « snes cule assis e sien enscaner ane 


-.-weaken the church, by preventing some 
people from participating’... ... aetiaeles ss «fetes 


3 
Nepends.. oc as. og aoce cle wre eeclee Cremeenete tater ener anarer 
1) rene er eo yn Od Sam OS Soe. ou ts 

9 


INAPP «<0 0's oie vie) 6 ae. ooeve ee wi etenctareretetenes ous sherctecatereiennee 
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a 


13355 1t churches*use y what effect does this have on keening 
(language) 
un the _. language among ___ 5 OGRUs tas. 


(languare) (proun) 


-.-encourage peonle to keen up 


(laneuage) | 


MeN AVe BNOMe ELEC Ee cel ieieele 


eoeeeeee a Ee ee ION urea 


-.--discourage neonle from keeping un 


AS SO RECT oD OD nooo BOGE 2S 


~ (language) — 


DEEDES itemes stevetiecieteiets nistete 


dlnielecgleketobateeter stole Tele een tt 


Whtecuevers ers vekioheis che etciotate te: eta. occcerere es eecttione. chele ctetetetetere 


ETI AP Geist ote tansae alas, ek eo Cis ts gobo gow 
If R has no ehildren 6 years old or fara 
ene mer eno 1 TO. 0. 166. « 


184. Do your children ever attend religious services and activities? 


Siete elaaisieel eo ctaeneey 


INO@ino. oles6 G8OlOlG DlOIOSU OEROIDIU URC CUDICE OES CoDcoan On. Ono at eoeeee oeeel| 


ASIP STON 218 6 ee 


2 RT PIC 
| ;__|ves 
low often? 


FSS EV. Wie CK essa. in pase ln osenavenetexeronesscuin accrenevir steel etetore tera erar a 
One “COVEN res times! BeMOnciie ci aienee Cee ee 
Gessstwan sOnCe Ay MOM cliieicie cap sere hea oe ce eae 

9 


EMA Ds, Se Wiss we Miele ole eno ule eis 6.615 erp wile Simin. o)e)-sivieje Sole © 0h) 


185. Do your children usuallv attend the same church you do? 


Vis Se sr ae evo heb ods pao teTelche Vovatadetedebekel ovebal cbctal che ol eteticncl Settee: 


WMOletetersiece 6 clteletoheueie LodeteteleteketeVesoelehaviataleteleletstiterets eevee rvreeee 2 


NOSSE NO tama CCOMICy .CMUITIC lite reves tetova velelate tT totatete te teter eter eter a3 


TYTN wie se ae’ olelelbiele s loleliclstulelehe tole le eteretets te eooeee eee AEO 


iF ar 2 
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ASK FVERYONE: | 


186. Are vou a member of a labour union, a trade association, or a 
professional association? 


NOs eisxa’e choueks LelcbeteKeteuiars scale ob eos platerereretete cs ote exerarataracenciene 
Yes, labour union. eeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Yes, trad@vassociatton we scovssere ote! epetayers, ch cyakerapecsiveeaters 


i. 
2 
3 
Yes; professtorial tassOClatind oc cess <ve.stn ersieiaste wee 
Yes, moregenan one’ of theseés ccc sss oi selcictes cere 

6 


DK, not SIUC ist oss 6 4 eleleleis © 9161616) 6666 ele ee) sieltciels) si eleverets 


groups other than those already mentioned? If so, in ahout how 
manv of these activities would vou sav vou participate? 
(NOTE: Do not tnelude church membership or labour unton, trade, 
or professtonal assoctation, do tnelude partiepatton tn related 
aetivittes such as ehurech chotrs, company bowling leaaues, ete.) 
OVC eter ere 5 sh eta: eral wag ste evele tare oie a one ole vetetedeTeNaieterevenenen tiene 
YANO RI eee Oe CRON IE ER OI RE EAS ODEO GSBESIOVC 


MEY IC.C ease’ severe joke loko s ehere ore eater ec Ine. wicks osarereiele Robeveten-Rewedstowe 


HOU Tie terete es. sis ce ade ele srecsieterehe creteteneretersielerereterstenetatcrone tees 


Fight to EOCMiseverc eves sieve slalelelelelelelele (ole efetetetcteleloteVercietere 


bE 
2 
3 
L 
FIVE CO SEVEN. «0.0 cm 6s pistes we cle ele oleis «sls winless nie) 
6 
More) than tem. 22s © ccs occ o/c u eetete eieaereteleta c's e etareretrens 

8 


NOME iene. cheese. o's) «aie ev ee.i6. 0 enel en sietone cueketomeret rioters rcesaretorersione 


187. Po you participate in anv organized activities, clubs or other 
> SKIP TOO. LIEN 


LB9% 


190. 


D15 
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Let's take the organization or group in which vou are most active. 
What is the name of the orpanization (vou don't have to give the 


name if vou don't want to)? What would vou say is the major 


activity of this organization; is it sports, social activity, 
business, relgious, political, cultural, or educational], or what? 


WRITE IN NAME: “a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BHOLESs ha sun cowr et ie Eels ale ate 


Social activity.. 


eoereeeoeeer eee eee e reese eeee 


WUSINESS TS skew cals bless salu Ss oe NASR CRIES 


RELA AOUS 56 5.% & UNA 6% a eine ee oo ae 


LLoya Us Gf es Wont ADRS Sea me gy Sem er eS 


Gul tuna lonveduca tional: ces eslene 


CombinadeLOnTOPeGhese cele ois ctelslcie seiiets pietoe 


Other (specify) 


ole ool CN oy (UN = gS eye a 


ELTEATII t's tute te 's ‘a ¥e '& 'u el lo wits fate 'o "ace fo "0 %are Valavore wv nlatyieny 


Have you ever been an officer (like President or Treasurer) in this 
organization, or served on any committee? 

OSA COT te oslo ic Yolo aha le 0.0 nies. ehele.e siele el eke sneleLTREr te iene eet eR). 

merved on committee... ..ss.s «ss ees ode eee ane eS 

Both officer, and committee member.......cessseed 


No, have not served on committee nor been 
an OLEACOL Sa enh oar eae eee a 


PAD s wee e soo o.0 6 46 sa'y se a) nielecaceiniton © sie 0 reiasete gretiaset 


How many meetings of this organization or its committees have vou 
attended in the past year? 


NONC@'s «cis eve 6.0 else ole a1 elelese ne eve 6. 6) 00, 6) 0) ex0 ete) § 6106 sists sl elele s 
OT1O'slcleiclolele sie 6 sie elele01s] 6 c elels wreieiel ee iets: 61s» es sis.e/s)s08 s<etele 


Two or CHC Cc ctalelecete ole) orelsiateratalalsbelercl eters eissis els lesie oie. « 


1 
2 
s 
BOUr (OL LL Ves cies « sieeele yes simats blots winks ain hw ecw Rie te at 
More than ct Vee ss seuss wcelsinis east we a we 'pcen sin eelein 

9 


ITnappececvccvccccceceeccrsesseresresessscssereses 


ae 
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SrySats 

BARD CARD "RB" TO_R 

191. How many of the members of this organization ares, | ? 

(groun) 

All or about aval eoeeeeeeeeee oe @ ee . eeeseee?e . 1 
Nore than half CE. 0: 6:2 OS: eee eevee ee? Oo 6 ©) 60.8 © SO: 0.8 Os: 6 26 ° 2 
About halite. eoeeeeeeeee eoeepeseeoeeeeeeeeeee@e¢ ee e eeee 33) 
MESS at WAN gia Vi.) onesie pitts teste isheieral sx sates ote et MS 
Few? ODUMOLE:. 3s sic 'ps sie pieaeheins@ 3 told wie te ety ei siece eke tele 5 
DK. eoeoeoeeeeeeeeee eoeee eee ° e ee eoee7ve#e ee 8 
Inapp eeeeeoee8e ° ° eoeeoeeoeeee @eeeeeereeneeee? eee . . 9 


192. What languages do members of this organization use when thev pet 
torether? 


Peri Lae She Ong. Viorebeieue iunensteue 


BLCNCH ONLY «ster ea auspacee 


Se OREP TOO.) Lor sa a 


(language) 
go ee ands Ene aisht ieee eects ote ete ceecewd 

(language) 
ee Sd EP OCNCH se ececateneres eee sv ewe esis etal eed 

(language) 
+ G0 70 0. 193. (——————— 
' Other language (specif eae Tan f 


> SKIP TO Q. 195 « 


TAD Pie lelslevaiatiells’ Delete claus eile alalchel liaiatclals olstaietenctote wieliaietetevae, 


3/1o 
END 


Ie 


C4 =< START 


193. Sunpose the organization stonned using » would vou 


(lanpuare) 
favour this, oppose it, or perhans not reallv care? 


aV.OuGirercsetererenensdsteveretete areratere 


oles Cis noe selec ce aaa we set 


POCMCALE s wale ehalnie wa w ee die ate oiniavare wel stele a crete eeoeteneenena tens 


eS GIT TO Oe 10g = ae 


(MOS Cletete tacos cher erectehecetetr etches 


sleteslo sts 6 =. eréterecreerenersretet 


PLATS rlorecs © aietatcl ern eis iavs 


AIR OLE BER POTS. 0 CORD OD OW 


WA 
194. If it did hapnen, do you think vou would continue to narticinate? 


NY Aaratehata teers eres Sele Tale ae" ereha wie a we a ee 1 
IG) ave teteln etal oceioielelaie eters: exis et euslelsiwievels ener 2 
TD Rigteversdotegese shel ofa’ bieiste -w. e7hvotn 0) «vince obama retain als a aiatelatets) ieeatettne 

9 


NADY) :s calsite-oceisvednrsivn ei ap eiu wieie e's ofeiaiiaiella.s| «sir 4 leletein ela eieiaiels 


If R mentioned more than one orqantzatton in 0. 187, ask: 


195. Are any of the organizations we have not discussed 


(mroun) 
clubs? 


TERR te ar glo a sscire: oie iesb oiaics.ei wi She sow iwin a “oun Maercee al erin E NOTaE te nO 


PO cane oo glee: obvi aiinlio ecoha oie Mik ecacatata it ix eevee netemensEEEsE oie a 
SEIP ‘TOV > sDa6 Fe 


Tnappececcccccccvcsesccesseresscrvereceressrseres 


V 
What is the name of this organization? 


ee a A TK eee ee 9S A Pes ONY re a ee 
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eG hae. 


ASK EVERYONE: 


196. Have you ever been a member of a ___ club or organization 
(group) 
in Canada to which you now no longer belong? 


NiOSs clitocccterkerene’ o odcroterav ave shots ometekave ecevemeteiotehenciovonorcterstererl: 


NOicievsverel ol eerscoreietere) tree sie cnenterel snare 


SKIP T0 Q. 198 « 


Ny] | 
What is the name of the organization? 


197. Why are vou no lonser a memher? 


Organization no lonper Exists). cic cic sis cicieiclewinwm tL 
No longer eligible: (erg. too old): +... 0.056 we ne 
Moved AWAY. cSeic cele asivig'ele wsrsrwrctete sie setae sad sls etame 
Bost interests <.. cscs sicvis tiseleie tees os eam sieleeie creistee: 


Other (specify) 


OO: BLE Ook 1 ee 
9 


ESIADPs oc 5 S's'cc woe «86 ole eg ateis © sc laeisisls cc /« « 'ava lela ic immereiane 


+) 
ASK EVERYONE: 


198. Which would you prefer: to belong to associations or clubs in which 
most members are » or associations or clubs in which 
(group) 
members are people from different groups? 


Prefer to belong to associations in which 
most members are ciate aie oie ets ole stanetevaners: 
(group) 


Prefer to belong to associations in which 
members are people from different ethnic 
PTOUNS eins ocs's wine ae a ele wie seth wise atere atete ete atelerersreeimiene 


Does not matter. @eeeeoenereeeeeeeteeeveeeeeeeeeeee ee eee & o3 
Depends. so sess els cee ae soe ble chalets 6 ales PREREOMEbere oleretaratetatel 
Prefer to belong to no associations or clubs....5 


DK viol 6: ofc wile ioe .0) 6.0 glolercveneteneie ove teionevetenatclona cratoterercrerorererenenste 
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199. For how manv vears did vou po to.school full-time? 


200. Did vou every attend a trade school, business or commercial school, 
or some other snecial vocational school of this kind? 


NOSIS ie aldle bo tea’s 


coer eer eeer es eeeoereee eee 6) cyehcl ot chehehehereieieneee: 


A Olena tahoe ej ote she rede leve tel te eis a tere (oleiel oe ler ehace ote one Tee err 


If R attended 11 years of school or more, ask: 
201. Did you attend a college or universitv? 


IN Olerterceite ‘al ofa s, ls Ge ia0w & 46.5 sie wielereve! Sle’ ere evete BS aauleue ene oletete rane ne: 


Yes -——J Did vou earn a depree/dinloma in the collere 
or universitv? 


ViOGs cicre ove anu, ccene ore taletera ete tetetowe tere ae 


NGisvasc. aha s/30 So PRES Boe 


ASK EVERYONE: 


202. Have vou been enrolled in anv school in the past vear? 


pt Bw 8 88 Oe ee ee eee 
INOickcicle cielo aca eves) she, aso: byenelelelerel syereietare e e a 
| >. SEIT 70 0. 202s 


0 
—_|res 


What kind of school was this? 


Nigh SCHOO Ls ee eee Ses Beg ST ee ee See 
CorresnondenCersChOOmnters tiers mis leieie slelsielaretsvee Weoieeie 


Collese or university (day classes) 2 disses eee 


3 
i 
College or university (evening classes).........5 
Vocational 6€hOO1Y. 1454.5 42s ve es ewe Seb ER VE sea soe 

a 


Other (snecifv) __ 
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2902. Nid vou take any courses in or in -. history 


(lanpuace) (proun) 
or culture? 
ies ¢ JAAN WUC Cicpers lor ewers siscie is ocetelebaie to tele delcie ts o nie ohererete Dieters 
Viess HITLS COm Vise crctetore ctcke sheueca thcnet Poreted ttskebabesate o¥ei steheteienst 4 
Nis “CUUMEM EOE Go 6 OG d ob 50 OO 0F0 0000 00.0 CO GO0 GC Oiaec.orOse 


3 
Yes, arcombination of the’ turecc.. ss... Sieveisi ters senartk 
EATON CG's o clelthe sete erates rae ales Crake le scien 6, hetero els neta tenets over) 

9 


TVA ate cra valavlos ovate) Ole oo rater vavanenelteva te lerala okeucheretedonevewetetene toners 
ASK FVERYONE: 


Nov I'm going to ask vou a few more reneral questions about vourself, 
and vour family. 


204. Are vou working at the nresent time, are vou in vour own business, 
unemployed, somethings, else? 


Sellf&—empmlioviediirersrene suonerconenele ea eohecatetere ekerecetere econo 
Kmploved full-time....... Ayana ocesalic sels vole. a fauar chatter eles Ree 
imploved part=t iment. crt scrsterckere se cvels orer aie chenehete 


—ASK A & R 
Laid-off igerul prep ech a Wl a RG Ola Gite Ob ORO BO 


Retivced#orinernanentlvaddcabil cdma ccuarcercecrrcneleene 


Full-time student... 0... essccsscecscercerscases) — Auk & B FOR 
FATHER, GUARDIAL, 
OR SOU°Cr OP 
SUPPORT 


1 
D 
3 
4 
Outrof a4 Ons. a5 «.s10 esie elle eis ie) e cierenebersnelenel sists cic o)aileverekel) 
6 
7 
Hous ewdif €..5 sc. «10 <b 1s elele oie) s she eho atetoler auctenstetsie etal elacerer sere 


A. What kind of work (do vou, did vou) normallv do (in Canada)? 
(Probe for exact description of oceunatton.) 


B. What kind of business or industrv (is, was) it? 
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52 | 
SO hs 


er ts stmale and has never married (see cover) | 
eee) SKIP. TO0, 214. — | 


NOTE: If R was marrted more than once, ash ©. 205 to 0. 211 about most 
recent spouse. 


205. In what country was your spouse horn? 


Inapp... eeeoeeeesn eee eeeoereeee eoeceoeseeeeevee eee a ek, 


206. And (his, her) mother and father; in what countrv were thev born? 


Spouse's Father: 


DK eeees8see eoeeeese#8e#€s8 8 @ eee e e e .98 
TAD Disteve le ote: oe loko lene shetareverevecetete sieeeoe 
Spouse SaMothers siege oy Unt ee 6 ee 
1) Keane eeee2eo7e34s#25eeveeeseeeseseeee7n7ese¢ee8eeee€8s8 @ ~98 
LTA Dic siccleVorsicreteteat ete er eteneae enone ete O0 


207. To what ethnic or national group (does, did) your spouse belong? 


208. (Does, did) vour snouse have a religious preference? 


No religious preference.......e.e- Suture aloe siavetetetel « 0 
Protestants ..s. ss eiolic tat eieve, ccrere eis, mia Pala die a wie ote o Starers 1 
Romane Catno lie ca. ease « cctec'e) si s00.0,8 ee eta aieinieia’ © es 
OCWLENS 5's oo inis wlbie res temreie te ee ee ee 3 
Ukrainian Catholle.- 2. ca. 02 ee ous Seat rece aie eee sake 
Ukrainian Orthodox. .0% 5c cccw ecw anvar vice de srenens ) 
Greek Orthodox. ......... Stel ain eiaat Soe wieinla a acs in saareraug. 0 


Other (snecify) 


RELUSEH COMANGWE LE = oielcheleiclsietelcielere mieyctotaVe leks apeteieverchsters 8 
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NO 
ho 
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209. For how manv years did vour snouse so to school? 


SIV IN A) stove tetas tons Terestonere: Dae mieuey pee i akciaraue cere heraiedslensre tei 


If (she, he) attended less than 11 wears of school 
SANE? YC OR ake \““er Saaree ee 


[rs (she, he) attended 11 wears of sehool or aa 
Tepe ALO Lhe 2 0! ree nee 


219. Did (she, he) ever attend a collerge or universitv? 


211. Did (she, he) earn a degree/diploma in the collere or universitv? 


MOS ssa o ave soa oleleene sie siete 6 ceretane aratetietees aoe pier tents at otenetpreee 
Olas eis iolats losers & PP ee a oe eR 
Tvs yc le. cis 0 ole. elovelsa o sreraine son leten ater seeuetanets ata lees (9 el otcmmrara 

9 


AVA D P's ie oe 6 cle loelelslshelelelie el el etelovoiste cdelsletstctelelslolelele cxelsletere 


If separated, divorced, or widowed (see cover) 
--\ SKIP TO @. 213, --—-=------- = 


| If married and litvina urth spouse 
a COO a Ce OTe eee 


= 6)..— 


212. Is your spouse working at the present time: does (he, she) have 
(his, her) own husiness: is (he, she) unernloved, or what? 


Bey CMTE OVE sc elee a's aos alco os ea ee aoe anutetincopnimeicr ack 
eas boved Fist Ls tame oh a. «sas olnmereeka mele aioe me okaneas Stee 


Vmploved nart-time..... 
—ASK £ & R 
Pet d=Of fe cOMnnorardil VY sior sw suskeetaaiels oteteks 


ates favlerahoncdebatiolapedstansesbenetckekeasker eS 
siege rsWakntio ar eet = 


CeO faa. £4 O Diatersseniateiwcas a 90-6 


Petired or permanently disabled..... 


ceevreeee eee ee 


LAV eee: Krelbtelialion hea Meroe a Grecer 


WAOUSCWIA TiC o 201s ta) oho ey ousdewene's eho epanesonene 


eoereoeeeseoveeve eee eee 


) 
6 
e worat ea nce ¥reomn aeae 
8 
TAGs ays. 6 ooo 7s Gime wie ove ys. ale eee wu # nile RtRM ay «eae Rte? 


A. What kind of work does (he, she) (did he, she) normally do? 
(Probe for exact desertpttion of oecuration.) 


BA See eens oc ee oe ow Ree eee eee 


B. What kind of industry or business (is, was) that? 


SKIP TOO. 215 


213. <A. What kind of work did vour spouse do during most of the time 
that vou were living torether? 
(Probe for exact description of occupation. ) 


TAD Mth ac etic es aids dis bine Sines, s F(ayareute es Na ee ee Te 


ae ae anes ee Pes! en epimers ht meting SOSA es Sn Sie sane Xp Ene 
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2160.< 


214. How important in choosing a future snouse would he (his, her) 


ethnic origin...? 


«-.veryv important...... shales sielelpta ce <6 


PeTSOMe WACO Camis stetcrerctetetetclelers 


eNO CAVEILVAAMNOT CAalltictcleletele clelerencl ens 


aco gle EUlUl shipiopetesi cag aoancoomac 


ASK EVERYONF: 


215. How many vears did vour father go to school? 


| rf he attended less than 11 vears of school 
PeSKIP e000. 218% : 


i If he attended 11 nears of school or more — 
| 
|_________» GQ T0 0. 216 .--—-—-—--—— 


216. Did he ever attend a college or universitv? 


NGS co eushercreleleveteleusis eoevevevee see eee eee 


TEMAP De eucccsecetetorederate ecere5e e@eoeoecereeere eee 


N 


e erbie! era's 6 er acions 1 
ere ees sete ae oe 

e e eoeeoeveee 3 
de of alae 6 eer erers 4 
ee ee ° are 


ale tete ere te 6 meron 


217. Did he earn a degree/diploma in the college or universitv? 


WESo Goods aedoodc SAO OC OUDORE SOOG'OOO 
IN Olerelchistereterclelre chetetabolsyetetetclctale ale tateNe! ovate 
Wkecoocuan s sielelereielonenetenehenetete eiclchetelonels 
EMA p Dieveren ele : SO So660006 SOADD COOGE 


a elsie) Siepateter chess om: 
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a Oe 


OY Ome 


ASK PVERYOUL : 


218. Ilow manv vears did your mother go to school? 


7 she attended less than 11 wears of school | 
>) SKIP TO 0, 221. =—- 


er, Ete 
ae she attended 11 wears of sehool or ee 


ee CO NORE S 219°C 


219. Did she ever attend a collere or universitv? 


iE eis olan Per aia aie A eae Sine etn ane ala lee Bie ana a 1 
INGis Gtatanelerseis en feic ara) ¥ e(s\ccaie aie wisisls qnio sl eneee ena he 2 
DI ais Aad ae eo O Canes Nadine AOC he er Soeur 8 
--— Pm nd IO OF AC le ee . 
MAID) ci aie is 4 aie «io. siaieeie s.ci/el's-e\¥ s 0,0 ©i8s, monte veteleies Sie ie enteneney = 2 


N 
220. id she earn a depree/diploma in the college or untversitv? 


IESG U ME Fe vateua cla hosoreceveheeuesé ei ecetelele tei tedeledaser she ttetetetetslstenstelste I 
NGG caoae pias cobs dalsieretotete, pievetehe ois sbeleceelclotonetstercveletenri one initete 2 
Ni ee Ba eee AI Sob cared oto Spb aain ado 8 
EIA IN cherie e. ctolovelerete afete etshelsterelcholel cuel Weler ets oNel clerks es - 
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ASK @VITRYONE: 


221. ‘Would vou nlease look at this card, and tell me which figure comes 
closest to your total family income (that is, the combined incomes 
of all familv members who live in this household) for the vast vear 
-- before taxes, that is. Just tell me the letter combination next 
to the fipure that fits vou best. 

TiGae boreal ene a reretens ele rotenone Ger oe ce oe OS 
NOV Sis ce cea Seow sil aces ove) eutet ae RT )iavegevena. Siete arate eaeeeieee ee 
1B Wevers, erste ese payee Pe I ee Ns 1 Bard eeeere is erate anceeil Ll 
Hi reatetet estore cs «lets sul a EAvoce crcl cucieieorcicnertecesrcd enna, 
|B Oak saa ree a Re eR ares ers aS) CARR cet; oO '@' 6-0 <2: 6 6.050: pra es | 
CliNewtictia te: sia 3s. =, 65 as caceaenO CM adagete ist sheave Leceharens cteteeemnanet 
Wee ec ota! olen ace leks oie eee OL. TT oe ates eh ahS- 0s eel eee) 
ABE os aids sists Are ee OS Refuse to aNnSwWeremneeey 


KEE iicre mac tio Gia @ Bio wed lk 


222. Are vou a Canadian citizen? 


XR RE ee ORE os Ce icieceen OIE aim Gawuode 
oJ 


Hi Oleve-(en1e,.0 01.0 &, ouendiiesecoroveiskeucneioceveletoucltslomerenedocnerctickasohome tener ewen eee 


223. Wow repularlv do vou follow the political and governmental affairs 
in Canada? 


Rerularky «i sc cccts cccanchars ele otoveretetanerarelonetancroneteten sie renee ee renl 


ELomeedme: to EUME sre cle cfetete ctobere: shetetore chefeverorareeretencesiere- 


NOV GLE cls oc relstersis 5 este clots svele suershatctorsnelsne ete otoreneieherrsierernce 


224. Wow repgularlv do vou attend meetings about political affairs in 
Canada? 


REG@ULaAr LV cietares let ietete etenarcnerevereretenc cnet elctetet tiation aterere reel: 


From time to CAMO 0 e:60 a leere/ere ois, 10' e.0he ce oe et neitnatene ciate erence 


NO@VOCIL's 02 Giese, oo. 6 o elesevoletavere nisi sieleToroiona Cre riere rence rei erento 
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e225. 


226. 


ey 
a Ae 


Are vou eligible to vote in Canadian elections? 


iG Geers etnies vets otets é hs “ateiel oie) shy Sienecadeycverate ie 
NOES ° es e eeeeeeee ° eeeeeveseeeeee 
DK oS 8 BS e e eoeeeoeeeeeoeee eeoeeeevres . eee 


PIGKEP WTO “AS 8229 <: 


Many people didn't vote in the last federal election because they 
were sick, awav at the time, and so on. 


federal election, or did something keen vou from voting? 


mes pid sWOte Ail. sti. Mera wore . 
MOMRATUM AR NG EC. we nee seed 5.4u acts 


eoeoeneeoe 


L 
2 
Refuse to answers «s.esciee ee 6 ore «a aot ea wie ei ele wid 7 
8 


MAD Dis ciao ene sew oe eels bs eoeeeevevreece a esi aha aretare hae Nee 


HAND CARD "G" TO R 


22. 


Did you feel that the candidate you voted for was... 


--.strongly favourable to oe celal wletae ot 
‘ (group) 


~--somewhat favourable to aol efsicisisisie 2 


(group) 


-.-neither favourable nor unfavourable to 


(group) 
-.-.-somewhat unfavourable to ererain wate 4 
(group) 
«..stronglv unfavourable to Es ee es ) 
(group) 
DKeve eee ee eeoeeoesese*eee#ee#+#eee eeeoeeeeeeee @ cae Fyne. 
Inapp eeeve5se eeenereeee? eeeeceseeee e se eee eee ° . 


Did vou vote in the last 
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HAND CARD 'H" TO R 


228 


229%. 


If a candidate for public office was , do vou think 


- 66 - 


~ (proun) 


you might be... 


One final question, and then we're finished. [Evervthing considered, 
how do vou think your ethnic backsround has affected your chances 


very much>morelitkely (to Woter for Aimee. tek 


sonelieie unonec Jiatiqslky feo) Woxee stone bliiiacaanonoal 


-unaffected bv his being __ A Ben ce 


“(groun) 


ssomewhat Less likely to vate for him. «. « ss «si 


avery amuch..liess Jikely ta vote for gin. oa «pe 


DDG opab ctrowevolahos olkeriah oho? ona rebo e omelereke eooeee eee ore ee eee eevee 


4 

5 

DEWEMSisvelcrel Moke hopetedore creeks Saericts he Pes ratio 0 
8 

9 


HLGIDAND [chad oho of of el sfiel lied anetiel’eselieileaehelletiaioi alate PetelieleNetellctel aie hele enen: 


of getting ahead in life as a Canadian, has it... 


ereceebr ter facimecmam lol: titalsee spemeterenatenatet: wh ste ode tone a temetene 
a ONeNe affected eeeee eeeeeeees#§c5eeesesexsx#k6ceveeeeeeeee eee @ @ @ 


sPe tle Led Aud Oss lefeiereereteieleteteletaletenMetelctetetctelae stcleranti 


imtier fered “ar loiter sncrie cleme ore tel clecavoue clench otacoheretenetene 1 


hel medi artlelititdlverterews ver. eecrcnclernetcuseaeiersust-veneneherenonehere 


A es Cone hs) 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


(Don't forget to get children's questtonnatres hack.) 
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Post-Interview Oucstions to be Answered by 


Record the time: 


Circle one A.M. P.M. 


329 


Intervtewer 


230. In what language was the interview conducted? 


Eri celelichisnererer ets ateicielerels 01 
FGCU CIs eve ove%e 2 saieie is 6 Oe 
CTA vieiei e's s Gieveterd, ove 4 03 
GHC Olea wate «a6 . =e 04 
UGC sc alalesets sre eonelee sie 
GIG SO\as sys 5)» apele sige. s 06 
Mag Var c's si SSeS Sng oF 07 


231. How well did the respondent speak in 
interview was conducted? 


Btal tans «<0 steerer 08 
Polblishteyarotereretererene SAO 
Portuguese..... Ree ae 8) 


WUkradntantesee aoe ee 
Other (speci fv) 
ity 


the language in which the 


Very well..... op bin oa 6 6 0060 bs 00s eine we ec cesens sive * 1 
Somacinanie WAIN Le saccosoncace sOcootoc Adio mo Gs ao SCUL Z 
Not very well........ee0. ee a OE Be ae coed 


232. Were the interpretive cards used during the interview? 


Cards were often neceSSarv..-.eee Sinm ale piscela amie ape il 


Cards were occasionally neceSSary..cesscccescened 


Cards \WerewnOot, USEC me cle cs © oie sw apes be sisi wie ae 
233. Do you think the respondent was...? 
4 HONE MECLLA AA oO Oo Con wnS Se yikes SOC OOLIOL Matosee i 
PCN AGAV Gcte ois eielsieteisioiseieiels|sieie aie! si BU cielai eiatere ce shor ete ue 2 
A SMa ones cate acid ot AOE SOT HOO eer akctcl eieretene sao) 
DEaetetarwceceis ts ee0eee e@eeeenreeeetee eee eee eeeereeeeee @ 4 
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234. Were there any disturbances during the interview? 


ViG@Sii os Soc alela b a iovele eleva aretolerete: a 0 oheleletelateters G ckoveisteieionersrenl: 


NO lca oo one vie \o ove bic ale te ei eyele eiscelecole’ el cher euslohetenelolereteiote rst oieerene. 


235. Did the respondent seem interested during the interview? 


Very INES ESA 6%i7055 cose cote cloterere ousverere eterey a chert aren 
INt@rested’s shersis ecevevslererevetets atereeehetole eretorete stole: sislershaterere 


Indift ferentin is castes geieee on ee te cee eee 


236. Was his attitude... ? 


FAVOUTADIGic ric cieteves te elave erele es tse telere oie cha eheyeveisesternetee 
IndPEfeE ren Citic. cic steie aie isle arotatcleneveheierelede si eretete tectatakonemnere: 


Not LAVOUTAD Os « steccetscetetelorcce oheretote eooeeeeee at ceteueeteee 


237. If a child was interviewed, were the parents or any other family 
members present? 
PAYTENCS PLeSENt..s0ee te vcs es we STAC AbiC * Siele tate piso a: 
Other FamLlLytOnsy« < =e oie otetscis es wieieis «wets oles a oe ey 
Child interylewed alomeswu. ve eile cies ote os Ss sisiae wet 
No child intetvilewed.. . occas ccs 2 sce uts eee 
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